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Book I 
The Jew 



CHAPTER I 

The housemaid was shutting the street door behind the 
out-going visitor when Leslie came in noiseless haste down 
the stairs. 

" Who was that, Jane?'' she asked under her breath. 

"The doctor, miss." 

" Doctor Thompson ? " 

" No, miss, — Doctor Jarvis." 

Leslie Louisson nodded her thanks for the information 
received, and began slowly to retrace her steps towards the 
staircase. It was evident she was revolving within herself 
something that seemed to need much debating ; her brows 
were knitted and her lips moved tremulously, in token of 
her uncertainty. But she had not mounted more than three 
or four steps when with a little cry and gesture of impatience 
she turned and hurried down again at full speed, as though 
afraid lest her irresolution should take hold of her once 
more. Nor did she pause till she had reached the last of 
the three doors along the deep hall. She knocked and 
entered without waiting for the answering *' come in." 

** Good-morning, mother." 

Mrs. Louisson turned her hard, handsome face to her 
daughter, and showed her displeasure no less by mien than 
by voice as she replied : 

" Surely, Leslie, I have asked you often enough not to 
flounce in on me like that. It's time you had learned to 
show me a little consideration. You know that when I have 
one of my nervous headaches on me. . . ." 

" Oh, I am so sorry, mother," said Leslie penitently. 

"And this morning the attack is more than usually 
severe," continued Mrs. Louisson with a strange, almost 
ludicrous complacency in her suffering, " so much so that I 
had to send for Dr. Jarvis at the unearthly hour of eight." 

"And it's half-past ten, now." The words slipped un- 
intentionally from the girl. 

The older woman's hard face became stony. "I don't 
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understand you, Leslie — surely it's not your place to keep 
count of the comings and goings of my visitors, much less 
of my medical adviser." 

** Certainly not, if you put it like that/' replied Leslie, 
gripping her courage in both hands. ** Only Dr. Jarvis has 
to call here so often, and yet your ailment shows so little 
sign of improvement — I thought it was time you consulted 
a specialist, or better, perhaps, went back to Thompson, who 
has known your constitution from childhood. . . ." 

Mrs. Louisson shook her head vigorously. " Thompson 
is a doddering, money-grubbing old fool ; he ought to have 
given up his practice long ago. I am sure I^. Jarvis is 
doing for me all that can be done. There cannot be 
the least doubt that he is a very clever man. I have the 
fullest confidence in him." 

''Your confidence does not seem very generally shared, 
mother," said Leslie quietly. " I scarcely know of any one 
who goes to him." 

''Oh, I know very well the unreasoning prejudice he 
has to contend against," cried Mrs. Louisson, shaking her 
clenched fist denundatorily. " It seems they have formed 
a deliberate boycott against the man, and yet all they know 
about him is that he is a stranger." 

"Pardon me, mother," Leslie broke in quickly, "but a 
good deal more than that seems known about him." 

"Oh, indeed? What, pray?" 

" It appears he had to give up his previous practice owing 
to— I believe unprofessional acts was the phrase I heard 
used. In fact," went on the girl unwarily, not noting the 
ambushing air with which Mrs. Louisson was receiving her 
answer, " in fact, mother, he seems to have come very close 
to having his diploma cancelled." 

"Very pretty," sneered Mrs. Louisson, "and this is the 
sort of tittle-tattle to which a daughter of mine is not 
ashamed to lend her ears ? Really, Leslie, I had no idea 
till this moment how much cause I have to be proud of 
yoa" 

The cruel, scathing words did not fail to work their in- 
tended effect. For an instant or two Leslie stood crushed, 
annihilated, flushing and growing pale by turns. Then at 
length her feelings seemed to regain their balance, and her 
answer came almost stately and dignified : 

" I am no longer a child, mother, and I have never con- 
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sidered mock-modesty a virtue — I don't know if you intended 
that I should. If I listened to these tales it was not from 
ill-bred curiosity, but because I thought I had a right to 
know something about the man in whom some one very dear 
to me has placed so much reliance." 

" Thank you, my dear Leslie," replied Mrs. Louisson, in 
a tone m which the sneer was softened though not entirely 
absent, *' I am extremely obliged to you for your concern ; 
and now that you have done all that might be expected of 
filial piety, you will, perhaps, leave your mother to manage 
her own affairs." 

Leslie stood digging the knuckles of one hand into the 
palm of the other — a picture of utter helplessness and 
discomfiture. This time, too, it was with her as it had ever 
been : having come to the brink of the critical moment she 
shrank back foiled and ineffectual. They all ended like 
this, her bold plans to hold frank converse with her mother, 
to upbraid her, or at any rate to assure herself by straight- 
forward question to what extent this vague apprehension 
of hers was justified. It would even make her happier per- 
haps if she knew the worst, if she knew that there was a definite 
arrangement between her mother and Dr. Jarvis and that 
she was to receive for her step-father a man whom she had 
heard universally stigmatized as an adventurer, not counting 
the fact that he was of an alien faith. How absurd the 
attempt now seemed to her — ^to question, to remonstrate 
with her mother, with her mother's cold clear eyes gazing 
iheir chilling surprise at her for her presumption, and her 
mother's assertive, dogmatic anger castigating her own 
hesitating utterance. No, once and for all-*this task was 
not for her. She must let things run their course, and hope 
for the best. She turned to leave the room. Yes, to the 
defeated there remained no other logical resource than 
flight. 

'' Stay a minute, Leslie," said Mrs. Louisson. 

L^lie obeyed mechanically. ** Yes, mother ? " 

*' I can't do less to repay your kindly interest in me than 
by giving a little attention to your affiurs, my dear." 

" Oh, no, not now, mother — ^there's no hurry," quavered 
Leslie, for she knew what was impending. It was too cruel 
to have the tables turned upon her in this wise. 

'* Excuse me, I happen to think differently," said Mrs. 
Louisson frigidly. '* In any case I should have taken an 
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opportunity of broaching the matter in the course of the 
day. You know who is coming this evening." 

** I am not quite certain. You know you sent the invita- 
tions out yourself." 

** Well, you probably guess that I have included among 
them one to Mr. James Adolphus." 

" Indeed? I thought he had gone back to the Cape.'' 

''You thought nothing of the sort, my dear. What 
makes you say you did?" 

" I don't know — except, perhaps, that the wish was father 
to the thought" 

Leslie breathed deep-~almost a sigh of contentment. 
What a delight it was to have vented for once a thing which 
should have been kept undermost in one's mind. If she 
could only do likewise where her mother was concerned. 
Her mother never found any difficulty in coming to the 
point It was the only trait Leslie regretted having in- 
herited from her father, the father she had loved so much, 
this habit of vacillation. Her father had not been gifted 
with much firmness ; if he had he would not have allowed 
the trifling ailment which attacked him to carry him off in 
the prime of life. Sometimes the suspicion came to Leslie 
that it was this resemblance of face and temperam^it to 
her father which had caused her mother to adopt at times 
a somewhat step-motherly attitude to her eldest daughter. 
Mrs. Louisson had never loved her husband ; she seemed 
to have taken pride in making that clear to the world; 
otherwise he might have been living yet Probably that 
trifling ailment was but the best pretext he could find for 
dissolving their union with any show of decency. 

Mrs. Louisson had in the meanwhile been regarding her 
daughter with a quiet smile which seemed a compound of 
affectionate contempt, superior wisdom and diplomatic 
worldliness. 

''My dear Leslie, you just protested most energetically 
against being considered a child ; certainly at twenty-four 
you may fairly claim to be grown up. And that being the 
case you won't be so foolish as to push on one side the 
good fortune which is positively thrusting itself on you. 
Unless you aspire even higher than being Mrs. James 
Adolphus." 

" I have never done any aspiring, mother," said Leslie 
simply. 
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" No, quite so ; and therefore I think I was justified in 
doin^ it for you. You will perhaps admit that I am within 
my rights in trying to secure your future/' 

" I am very grateful to you for it But I don't see the 
necessity, mother. I have my two hundred a year." 

'* Your two hundred a year ! " The compound smile had 
left Mrs. Louisson's face and given way to something that 
fell little short of vindictiveness. *' And that is how you 
presume to justify your perverse and one-sided attitude. I 
will tell you this, Leslie : you have no right to remain -^or 
profess to remain — blind to your own interests when the 
expense of it has to be shared by others." 

'' By others?" asked Leslie, with a sudden hope that the 
critical topic was forcing itself into notice without her 
initiative. Her disappointment was great. 

"Yes, by others," echoed Mrs. Louisson. "You know 
quite well whom I refer to. There is Stella, poor thing, 
nearly twenty-one, and still leading a sort of amphibious 
existence between the nursery and the drawing-room. You 
are aware of the fact that I do not wish her to be considered 
'out' till you are disposed of. Winnie, too, is leaving 
Brussels next year. I trust I have succeeded in inculcating 
in you a sufficient sense of fairness and justice. . . ." 

*' Mother, I have told you more than once that if I 
am standing in anybody's light, I am ready and willing to 
leave the house, not necessarily through the back-door of 
marriage." 

Leslie spoke with her head raised high, as though in 
challenge to the lightning to strike her more quickly. But 
Mrs. Louisson could never be relied upon to act in any 
given way at any given point This time instead of being 
explosive she was merely severe. 

" My dear child, whatever you imply by your suggestion 
about leaving my house before you leave it to go to your 
husband's I will not presume to understand. What I wish 
you, however, to understand is that I will not countenance 
any hare-brained proceeding of yours. I have my maternal 
responsibilities," she went on in the stilted style it was her 
habit to adopt when she wished to be impressive, ''and as 
I have never shirked my responsibilities, I am surely not 
going to make a beginning with this the most important one 
of all I have it on first-hand authority that you have made 
a deep impression on Mr. Adolphus, and, well— you force 
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me to make the admission — I have almost pledged my 
word to him on your behalf." 

" Mother ! " exclaimed Leslie, horror-stricken. 

Mrs. Louisson delicately tipped her temples with her 
scent-soaked handkerchief before replying : 

"Why, Leslie, I consider youjr surprise very undutifiil 
and unbecoming. I might almost consider it an expression 
of censure on my faculty for reading a man's character. I 
have made a most careful study of James, and I think him 
a most suitable match for my daughter in every respect." 

"Mother, can't you see how odious he is?" moaned 
Leslie. 

"As a matter of fact, I can't," replied Mrs. Louisson 
dryly. 

" Not more odious, I suppose, than the system which 
puts most of the girls of my class at the mercy of any 
random detrimental," continued Leslie bitterly. "Do we 
not have it dinned into our ears from our very cradles, that 
the be-all and end-all of life is to be comfortably settled ? 
To be settled — God, what does it mean, as I have learned 
the meaning of it? The stale, stolid ennui of matronhood, 
relieved by a few petty routine pleasures that make life 
nothing but a long painfully smothered yawn, and then, by 
and by, we begin to repeat the process with our daughters. 
And sdl because one has been unfortunate enough to find 
favour in the unholy eyes of something that at one time 
might have been a man, and now is a bruised and battered 
wreck that wants to be nursed back into some semblance 
of manhood. Oh, the misery, the loathsomeness of it I " 

Mrs. Louisson showed no surprise. Surprise implied a 
lack of emotional discipline. 

"Quite so, my dear, I am afraid there is some truth in 
what you say. You see, I had my own experiences. But 
then remember, the most beautiful rose must submit to be 
an object of attraction to any stray caterpillar.'' 

Leslie remained silent. She saw the folly of continuing 
a contest with an opponent utterly unscrupulous in the 
methods and weapons she employed. All that she had 
effected, it seemed, was to have brought another gratuitous 
insult upon her father's memory. No, she had done some- 
thing else — she had given her mother an occasion for work- 
ing in one of her poetic comparisons, the sort of observation 
which had in her circle earned for Mrs. Louisson a reputa- 
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tion for being intellectual ; it was this state of mind which, 
no doubt, besides her other vagaries, accounted for her 
having taken up such an unlikely individual as Arthur 
Clauston, and made him free of her house. Leslie's recol- 
lection of the fact seemed to strike a responsive chord in 
her mother's mind. 

''And while we are speaking so plainly, Leslie, I want to 
express to you my earnest hope that you are not so foolish 
as to allow your thoughts to dwell too much on Mr. Clauston. 
That woidd be the height of absurdity. No doubt he has 
a brilliant career before him, but even at the best his 
financial position will, of course, never come within measur- 
able distance of James'. By the way. Miss Devereux will 
be here to-night, I presume." 

" She said she would come," replied Leslie voicelessly. 

"I am glad. She makes such a splendid foil for you. 
Why, beside her cold pale face you have quite a complexion. 
And I hope you won't squeeze your hair quite so flat at the 
sides as you are in the habit of doing." 

Leslie shrugged her shoulders nonchalantly as she moved 
to the door. 

** One more thing," Mrs. Louisson called after her. ** I 
may as well tell you that I propose to include in the terms 
of the marriage settlement a junior partnership in the firm 
for your brother Julius. He will never do anything for 
himself, and so it's just as well to provide for him decently 
when the chance offers. I think I have given you enough 
points to determine your answer if James speaks to you 
to-night" 

Mrs. Louisson, left alone, threw herself back in her chair 
and surrendered to her thoughts. On the whole they were 
not unpleasant thoughts. Taking it all in all, she had not 
had such a bad time of it. She was the centre, the dominat- 
ing pivot of a large and appreciative circle of acquaintances, 
all of them well-tcxlo, so that there was no danger of their 
becoming a burden on her. Mr. Louisson had left her 
comfortably provided for, and her social position, always 
beyond question, had lately been consolidated by the 
marriage of her second cousin Bertie to the daughter of a 
co-religionist baronet. The communal and charity work 
with which she had beguiled her leisure moments had met 
with all due recognition in the annual reports. Her cook 
had been with her for ten years and was thoroughly reliable. 
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And seeing that all had gone so extremely well with her, it 
was all the more annojring that the one jarring note in the 
concert of her life should proceed from her daughter Leslie. 
Leslie had never been as tractable as a dutiful daughter, one 
so carefully brought up too, ought to have been. She had 
been a little di£Scult even as a child, as for instance, when 
she strenuously objected to having her original name of Leah 
ruthlessly occidentalized into Leslie. It was when she was 
proceeding to the sea-side boarding-school, and her mother 
had justified her action in this change of nomenclature by 
expkuning that, having been endowed by Providence with a 
fairly English-isounding surname, it was a sin and a shame 
to give the game away by a tell-tale Oriental Christian name. 
And despite all opposition on the girl's part it had remained 
Leslie and not Leah. 

And now, for the last year or so, the spirit of aloofness 
prevailing between mother and daughter had become com- 
plicated by a new disturbing feature which threatened to 
throw their precarious relationship irreparably out of gear. 
It was since Dr. Jarvis had taken to visiting the house in 
a manner which left it doubtful whether his calls were of 
a professional or a social character. In justice to Mrs. 
Louisson it must be said that it was not without a struggle 
that she had succumbed to the fascination which the hand- 
some, blond-bearded man, three or four years her junior, 
had in course of rime come to exercise over her. But she 
had accepted his attentions from the first without question- 
ing herself whether they were due to any other motive than 
personal regard. She looked at herself in the glass — she 
did it with unnecessary frequency — and was convinced that 
despite her forty-five years, she could still set a man thinking 
about her. Mrs. Louisson was fully aware of the mixed 
feelings, more or less concealed, wherewith her circle had 
watched the chance acquaintance ripen into something 
which could be styled at least a very serious flirtation. But 
she was not troubled for an instant by the thought of possibly 
jeopardizing her position, or losing caste by a marriage with 
a man bom outside the religious pale, and not endowed 
with very visible means of sub^tence. What had acted to 
her as a cog in the wheel, and had prevented her from 
allowing things to come even as far as a verbal understand- 
ing with Dr. Jarvis was Leslie. Mrs. Louisson had Shrunk, 
with a curious sense of repugnance, from committing her- 
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self to anTthing definite with Leslie still under her roof. 
Leslie would have been greatly astonished, nay flattered, if 
she had guessed at the unexpected deference her mother 
was paying to her presence; she would even have been 
touched by it though she had actually known that it pro- 
ceeded not from any sense of parental delicacy, but from 
a sort of moral cowardice, which in her moUier's mind 
took the place of a concession to the fitness of things. It 
might even have changed Leslie's whole aspect of the case. 
But her mother did not dream of taking her daughter into 
her counsels. There were other ways of doing these things. 
Hiere was Mr. Adolphus, and Mrs. Louisson was Mrs. 
Louisson. 
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CHAPTER II 

On arriving back at her room Leslie found it, contrary to 
custom and therefore greatly to her surprise, occupied by 
her brother Julius lounging lazily on the couch smoking a 
cigarette ; at her entrance he rose slowly to a sitting posture, 
a somewhat unusual sign of courtesy towards his sister. 
He was a dark-haired, bright-eyed young man of twenty-six, 
lanky and loosely built, his manner vaguely exhaling an 
impression of sloth and improvidence. 

" You here, Juli ? " asked Leslie somewhat unnecessarily. 

"Waiting for you; you've been having a long confab 
with the mater ; anything wrong ? " 

" Nothing in particular," replied Leslie. It was leaning 
on a broken reed to rely on this oveigrown boy for advice 
or guidance. 

''Oh, that's all right then," he said with evident relief, 
''I was afraid there might be a row. I hate rows, you 
know — I feel as though I ought to interfere, being the 
senior as well as the only male member of the family, and 
somehow interfering isn't in my line. Why don't you try to 
hit it more with the mater, Leslie ? " 

"What are you talking about, Juli? We get on 
splendidly." 

''Do you?" he asked, raising his eyebrows in doubt. 
"To say the truth, though, Leslie, the mater is awfully easy 
to get on with. All you've got to do is to let her taUc and 
say nothing. I found out the trick, don't you know," he 
said, cocking his eye and winking at her cunningly. " I 
used to flare up when she called me names and lectured me 
about running up bills and so on, but as in the end she 
always paid it was waste of energy for me to argue my 
point. Still, I should say it's just as well that I'm a bit of 
a favourite with her." 

Yes, thought Leslie bitterly, he was his mother's favourite, 
he was everybody's favourite, save his own. To himself he 
was an inveterate and insidious foe. For years it had 
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hung like a dark cloud over Leslie, this thought of what 
might have been a valuable life guttering out so miserably, 
its chances of redemption and recuperation growing less 
and less as the pliable practice of youth became the 
hardened habit of manhood. For with all his shortcomings 
she loved this wayward indolent brother of hers. She had 
left off rebuking. The policy of tacit acquiescence which 
he had found so successful with his mother had served him 
equally well with his sister ; and Leslie had ceased to wind 
up the clock, having come to the reluctant conclusion that 
the main-spring was broken. 

"Aren't you going into the City to-day?" she asked 
merely as a matter of habit 

"Oh, I say, give a fellow a chance," replied Julius reproach- 
fully. " As if I haven't done enough fagging these last two 
or three days, helping the mater with her arrangements for 
to-night She wants it extra swagger for some reason or 
other. That sort of thing knocks you up, you know, and if 
I don't take it easy during the day, I won't be fit for any- 
thing in the evening. But if you really want me to, I'll go 
to the City — ^presently." 

Leslie looked at him astonished. Was this indeed her 
brother Julius avowing himself ready to defer to her vrishes? 
A great joy flamed up in I^^ie's heart. Was the tide 
turning — was the unruly helm beginning to answer to the 
guiding of the patient steersman ? But even so it would be 
unwise to presume too quickly on the change. 

** Don't go if you don't think if s necessary, Juli," she 
said kindly. " I expect we've got a rather fatiguing even- 
ing before us." 

"Oh, I'll go if you want me to — I mean it," he replied 
with a sort of hang-doggedness. " I'll do things for you 
right enough — I mean it, honour bright — if you'll do things 
for me." 

'' Do things . . . My quarter's allowance is due next week, 
if that's what you mean," said Leslie fancying she under- 
stood. 

Julius shook his head. " Oh no, it isn't that," he said, 
twu-ling his half-smoked cigarette between his fingers and 
watching the performance with a stupid smile. ** I don't 
mean that at all. I mean Ellen Devereux." 

" But, my dear boy," broke from Leslie, " suppose you 
do mean Ellen — what about her ? " 
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The cig^tte twirled fisister and Julius' smile became 
more stupid. 

^ You can do anything with her, you know/* he answered 
at last. 

'' But, Juli, tell me, what am I ... Oh 1 " She stopped 
short and shrank back overwhelmed by a sudden wave of 
comprehension. 

''Yes, that's it," said Julius, nodding at her with a 
complacent mournfulness, *' Tm gone on her — awfully gone 
on her. Don't say you never guessed." 

" I did not, Juli— I did not," breathed Leslie. 

** It's quite true, 'pon my word. It came over me about 
six months ago," he continued with the solemnness with 
which a patient details to his physician the initial symptoms 
of his complaint '' It's funny, you know, Lez, she's been 
going in and out of the house all these years and I hardly 
gave a thought to her. Do you know what it was that 
brought the thing to a climax ? " 

Leslie, still wrapped in her own thoughts, merely shook 
her head. 

**Well, Fm not quite sure myself, to say the truth, but 
I've got an idea it was when Clauston began to call more 
regularly at the house and the two of them chummed up 
rather thick together. It made me uncomfortable to think 
that she might be getting fond of him, and after a bit I 
became jealous when I saw him talking to her. I suppose 
it means that you are in love with a girl if you don't like to 
see another feUow talking to her — eh ? " 

" Oh, no— not necessarily," said Leslie quickly. 

''But I'm positive about it in my case," said Julius 
dogmatically. "Of course Clauston is awfully, fearfully 
clever, and a very decent chap into the bargain, and I 
used to like him well enough, but since I've got the idea 
into my head that he and Ellen are fixing it up between 
them I can hardly get myself to be civil to him. I dare 
say that's another proof that I've got fond of Ellen, isn't 
it?" 

"Oh, never mind, Juli, it will go over," said Leslie 
soothingly as though she were speaking to a child; "you've 
been in love once or twice before and in the end you found 
that you hadn't quite known your own mind." 

"I do this time — the trouble is I don't know Ellen's. 
But that's where you come in, Lez. I want you to find out 
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about that, or rather, I should say, take her in hand and 
make things all right for me." 

The troubled look on Leslie's face deepened. ** It seems 
so strange, Juli," she faltered, " you've sprung it on me so 
suddenly — I really can't do otherwise than ask you to give 
me time to think the matter over. . . ." 

"What is there to think over ? " Julius burst out in half- 
angry astonishment. *' Surely you don't object to Ellen as 
a sister-in-law — unless, of course — oh, I dare say that's it. 
You always were a little bit narrow-minded; I suppose 
you've got to be if you are to find any pleasure in going to 
synagogue Sabbath after Sabbath the way you do. What you 
see in it goodness only knows. Yes, yes, that's it — if Ellen 
wasn't a Christian you'd get her to have me like a shot. 
Good gracious, what is there in it ? Dozens and dozens of 
fellows marry out of the feith, as the phrase goes, and no 
one is a ha'porth the worse off. Why, I've read somewhere 
— to look at the thing from a scientific point of view, 
although, I admit, I'm not very strong on that, — I've read 
somewhere that the mixing of the races is an excellent 
thing for the national stock. And I always have been a bit 
of a patriot. I'm sure mother won't mind." 

His last words, inconsequent and inconclusive as they were, 
struck the key-note to Leslie's thoughts. What a freak of 
chance it was that confronted her with two different aspects, 
two living demonstrations of the most difficult problem of 
her race almost within the same hour. The strangeness of 
it almost awed her. She would have given anything to be 
allowed to contemplate it merely as a phenomenon, without 
any reference to the personal bearing it possessed for her. 
But she saw Julius' dark wistful eyes glooming into her 
own, and she was recalled to the knowledge that this was a 
time for a practical grappling with difficult facts, not for 
speculative dallying. 

'* Juli," she began wearily, " I am sure the best way I can 
help you in this is to let you carry it through yourself. You 
won't increase your chances with Ellen if you attempt to do 
it by deputy — even if I am the deputy." 

''Ah, now you are beginning to talk sense, Lez," he cried 
eagerly; ''and if you'll listen to me for a minute, I'll tell 
you why I'd rather not tackle the job single-handed. She 
doesn't take me seriously— nobody takes me seriously, not 
even you, Lez, I do believe," he went on with an air of 
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mournful grievance. " But I had better let you into the 
whole business. It was last Wednesday week — no, last 
Tuesday week, and she and I were in the conservatory 
seeing how the geraniums were coming up, and she happened 
to put her hand on the ledge, and, weU — I couldn't help 
it — ^it looked so soft and white— the hand, not the ledge, I 
mean, and so I stooped down and kissed it.. And then she 
turns and looks at me with wide-open eyes for quite a long 
time and just merely says, ' You silly boy.' You see, she 
didn't say it in the way other girls called me a silly boy 
when I did that sort of thing, — she made me fed sort of 
spanked. That's what I'm afraid of— she doesn't seem to 
think that I can mean anything. So there's a good girl, 
Lez, try to make her take me a bit more seriously." 

Leslie answer did not come at once ; she wished first to 
decide whether the humour or the pitifulness of the request 
appealed to her most, and in the end she had to leave 
the question in abeyance. 

"I'll see, Juli — I'll see if anything can be done. But 
on one condition. You mustn't hurry me, you must let me 
take my own time about it." 

''Oh certainly — by all means," protested Julius readily. 
" Whatever you do, don't rush the thing. I don't myself 
believe in jumping the fences — I always walk till I come to 
the stile. Watch till you get her in the proper mood." He 
paused and fumbled awkwardly at his cuffs. ** If you like, 
Lez," he drawled at last, " one good turn deserves another, 
you know— shall I give Clauston a hint ? " 

"Give Mr. Clauston a hint that you are in love with 
Ellen?" 

" Well, you are a dunce — ^what on earth would be the use 
of that ? I mean, give him a hint about you. You know, 
I can just gently lead up to the point — I think I'm rather 
good at leading gently up to a pomt, you know. . . ." 

"Juli, you are perfectly absurd — I am very angry with 
you," said Leslie in a tone so chillingly distant that Julius 
shrank back cowed and abashed. 

"All right— all right; I meant it for the best," he stam- 
mered deprecatorily. "A fellow can't help noticing these 
things, although he's got his hands full of tus own troubles. 
I meant it for the best, I did." 

" Thank you, I am sure you did, Juli," replied Leslie, 
soft and sisterly as before. " I don't know exactly what it 
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was you say you noticed, but as we are not going to dis- 
cuss the subject it doesn't matter. And what concerns Ellen, 
if you agree to let me take my own time about her 1 . . " 

"By Jove! you are a good sort, Lez!" cried Julius, 
admiration and gratitude blending thickly in his voice. ** I 
only wish I had thought of taking you into my confidence 
before. But there, I never do think of the right thing till 
it's too late, or almost However, as I said, and 111 say it 
again, you are a decent sort, Lez. I only hope Stella and 
Winnie will take after you, although I have my doubts 
about it Ta-ta. I think I can manage to go down to the 
City after all ; you've put an awful lot of go into me. So 
long, then." 

He sauntered out buoyantly, humming a snatch from a 
comic opera tune, and Leslie watched him out with a glance 
full of wistful sympathy, in which a tinge of enviousness was, 
perhaps, not lacking. How little it luid needed to set his 
hopes up once more sky-high— a mere vague promise which, 
even if achieved to its very utmost, still left the issue with- 
out any guarantee of success. And she, when she had been 
oflfered the like promise with possibly the same momentary 
result, had to refuse it with an indignant fear of having 
her cause irreparably injured by certain, if imintentional, 
blundering. The idea of making Julius her ambassador 1 
The thought made her writhe. No, it was only being 
proved to her once more, as though it had not been already 
proved to her to the surfeit, that she could count in nothing 
on any help save her own, that she had only been bom to 
be a strength and a mainstay to others — ^truly an honourable 
office, but one, the laurels of which often pricked the 
wearer's brow to the blood. A very fury of selfishness came 
over her: a thousand years of the consciousness of duty 
done she would have bartered for a moment's certainty that 
she entered Arthur Clauston's thoughts just once in every 
twenty-four hours. 

She got up with a sigh and reluctantly walked across to 
her wardrobe. She Imd to make up her mind what to 
wear to-night — always a somewhat tedious and uncongenial 
task with her. But what was the use? However disordered 
and ill at ease one might feel within, outwardly one 
dared not hint at it ; the skeleton at the feast was fearfully 
bad form — worse than provincial. Negligently she was 
handling the expensive dresses, discarding one after another, 
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when the door opened, but only inch-wide or so, and a 
voice asked : 

** May I come in, Leslie ? " 

'* Oh, Ellen ! " exclaimed Leslie with a little cry of joy, 
and hurrying to the door she threw it wide and drew the 
visitor in by both hands. ''Just in time," she continued. 
'' Help me make up my mind. What suits me best ? " 

"Your blue and silver, dear, without question." 

** And what worst ? " 

"There's no such thing, dear," laughed Ellen ; " if there's 
one thing which suits you less well than another, it's helio- 
trope. But that's just like you, Leslie — always doing your 
utmost to meet trouble half-way. If you know what suits 
you best, is there any good in knowing what does not ? " 

" I am not so sure ; it's a kind of knowledge which may 
come in useful some time or other," said Leslie pensively. 

" Oh, you and your mysteries ! I don't feel inclined for 
mysteries this fine morning. I came over to see if I could 
help in any way." 

"No, dear, I don't think you can. It's a ready-made 
evening, you see — eveiything coming in from outside. 
Even the flowers are going to be done professionally ; the 
man from Underwood's will be here in the afternoon. You 
can come in and look on, if you like." 

" No, thanks ; looking on is not in my line. However " 
— ^her voice dropped, and she looked embarrassed — "there's 
another reason why I called over." 

" Since when do you require reasons for that, EUen ? " 
asked Leslie quietly. 

" I want to ask you," said Ellen, ignoring Leslie's reproach 
in her increasing confusion, "I want to ask whether you 
expect Mr. Clauston to-night ? " 

'' I— we do. He wrote accepting," said Leslie in wonder. 

" Well, as a matter of fact he is not coming. He wrote 
me to that effect." 

"Wrote you he was not coming?" echoed Leslie, her 
tone very unsteady. 

" Well, not exactly that," said Ellen, plucking nervously 
at the tips of her gloves. " He said he would <^me if I 
guaranteed to be here too — ^he knew I had been asked — 
and if I arranged that he should take me in to dinner." 

Leslie's head hung low, but her answer came readily 
enough. "Why, my dear, you knew there would be no 
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difficulty about that And, of course, you replied to him 
accordingly.*' 

" I have not replied to him at all yet.'* 

"Then you should have done. Your note may not 
reach him in time, and he will make other arrangements. 
I don't blame him for safeguarding himself. I suppose he 
accepted provisionally, and then his heart failed him at the 
prospect of having to worry through the dinner by the side 
of some troublesome old dowager — I am afraid mamma is 
not always very happy in pairing off. I think he bored 
himself terribly last time with Mrs. Salig." 

"That may be as you say," remarked Ellen slowly and 
still disconcerted; ''but I could not help thinking that 
his suggestion implies something in the nature of a — 
a clandestine arrangement. I should have been terribly 
uncomfortable if I had agreed to it without any further ado." 

"You mean without telling me," smiled Leslie a little 
stiffly ; "but don't you see, you are rather hard on poor Mr. 
Clauston in giving him away like this ? " 

" I had the choice between that and being disloyal to— to 
your mother." 

" Mamma would be very grateful to you if she knew, but 
she had better not know — it isn't at all necessary. You 
only wanted to salve your conscience, and you've done that 
sufficiently by telling me." 

" By telling you," echoed Ellen slowly. 

" Quite so, my dear. And now sit down and write your 
answer immediately — no, you had better not write on my 
paper, he might suspect something." 

Ellen lingered awkwardly. " Leslie, I would really rather 
not write if you yourself at all object . . ." 

" I object ? You goose of a child, why should I object ? " 

" You don't ? ' By marigold and primrose,' as we used 
to swear at school?" smiled Ellen. 

" By all the Botanical Gardens. Now, off with you." 

A ray of pleasure, coming and going in the same instant, 
ffitted across Ellen's face. 

"I obey, stem mistress," she said, making a mock 
obeisance as she paused at the door. "The azure and 
silver, don't forget" 

Leslie carefully closed the door behind her, and then, 
with the same apparent deliberation, sat down on the hassock 
close by, but in reality because it seemed quite a distance to 
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walk to the nearest chair. Then she laughed; she was 
amused at the idea of her poor brother Juhus aspiring to 
Ellen— she had caught the word from her modier that 
morning — ^when Mr. Clauston thought it worth while to 
make ''clandestine arrangements" with this same Ellen. 
And again it tickled her fancy to think of herself and Julius 
coupl^ together in this twin and double-barrelled disappoint- 
ment. And then came the question : who was better off — 
she who knew, or he who was only going to know? Her 
gaze fell on the open wardrobe, where her dresses hung 
from the pegs in ludicrous limpness ; they seemed to her a 
grotesque array of her own dead selves strung up on gibbets. 
And that reminded her that she had not vet decided whether 
she was going to be her heliotrppe or tier blue and silver 
self to-night The heliotrope self might succeed in 
disillusioning Mr. Adolphus a little. But suppose Mr. 
Clauston happened to look at her ? Was it not worth 
while trying to stand well in Mr. Clauston's sight, although 
he did make " clandestine arrangements " with her friend 
Ellen? 
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CHAPTER III 

Since half-past six that murky February evening the 
carriages and cabs had been rolling up and depositing 
their befurred and ulstered contents at " Rosemead,'' Mrs. 
Louisson's large '* semi-detached" in Buccleuch Terrace, 
Maida Vale. The gold and enamel drawing-room was filling 
rapidly. Mrs. Louisson stood at the door welcoming her 
^ests, a kaleidoscopic vision of white plumpness and flash- 
ing diamonds. At her side, a sort' of aide-de-camp^ hovered 
Julius, awkward and discontented, his heart divided between 
fear of his mother's displeasure and the attraction of Ellen 
Devereux, who in a corner, half-hidden behind a tall palm, 
was absently handling the album of Rhine views. Leslie, 
flushed but self-possessed, was moving among the quests; 
the sallow-faced, coquettish girl, who laughed so stridently 
while nervously fingering the lilac bow in her hair, was 
Leslie's younger sister, Stella. 

Mrs. Louisson looked anxiously at the clock — it was 
already five minutes past seven and neither of her two 
principal guests had yet appeared. Presently her face lit 
up as a spectacled, black-bearded young man appeared in 
sight, coming up to her with a stifi*, brisk gait and a 
somewhat austere smile on his lips. Although a little 
stoop-shouldered and barely of middle height, he gave one 
the impression — a not offensive impression, by the way, — of 
looking down on men and things from an eminence. 

"So glad you have come, Mr. Clauston," cooed Mrs. 
Louisson, wringing his hand cordially. 

"A little late, I am afraid," replied Clauston, his gaze 
ranging keenly through the room. 

"One of the privileges of great men," smiled Mrs. 
Louisson. *• Have you brought anything with you?" 

Clauston's gaze had left off ranging, having discovered 
what it had sought. 

"Yes, Mrs. Louisson, I have brought something," he 
replied, continuing in a curiously incisive tone, "but I 
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hardly know whether you will thank me for it. I have 
brought something in the way of an experiment" 

"What, really? How terrible," said Mrs. Louisson, 
throwing up her hands in pretended horror. "Did you 
hear that, Leslie?" she continued to the latter, who had 
just joined the group. " Mr. Clauston is going to try an 
experiment on us to-night." 

"Good-evening, Miss Louisson," said Clauston soberly. 
It seemed he did not feel inclined to see the matter in the 
light of a jest. 

Leslie said nothing, but her eyes inquired for an 
explanation. 

" I have brought an allegoiy to read this evening," said 
Clauston. " I wrote it last night. I believe it has turned 
out very well" 

"Oh, an allegory — ^how very interesting," said Mrs. 
Louisson with evident half-heartedness. "To tell you the 
truth, though, Mr. Clauston, I think one of your ' Provincial 
Sketches ' would have gone down better." 

" I think so, too," said Clauston a little grimly. 

"By the way, Mr. Clauston," said Mrs. Louisson, "you 
will take in Miss Devereux. You will find her over 
there in a comer, I believe. She is usually to be found 
in comers." 

Clauston seemed debating with himself whether the 
remark deserved taking notice of, when a harsh grating 
voice, breaking in on the momentary pause saved him the 
trouble of coming to a decision. 

"Hope I haven't kept you waiting, Mrs. Louisson — fact 
is I had a little accident with my cab. Otherwise I am 
usually punctual for dinner— you bet I am." 

Mrs. Louisson's face had blazed out into a smile of 
welcome as she turned to the new-comer. 

" Oh, don't apologize, Mr. Adolphus — all's well that ends 
well," she said. ''I was only afraid you might have for- 
gotten all about the engagement. A man who is so much 
in request as you are — you will take Leslie in to dinner," 
she added, leaning forward to whisper the information, 
merely for emphasis, for Leslie had disappeared under pre- 
text of piloting Clauston across to Ellen. Julius, as in duty 
bound, remained behind, gazing after them with a hungry 
furtiveness. 

"Take Leslie in? Why certainly — ^what else d'you 
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think I'm here for — ma?" asked Mr. Adolphus with an 
attempt at archness which did not improve his normal facial 
expression. 

"Bad, bold man/' smiled Mrs. Louisson, flicking him 
playfully with her fan. 

The long ceremonious meal dragged and dragged. 
Leslie made a pretence of eating, mainly by keeping her gaze 
steadily fixed on her plate. Whenever she looked up it 
was to see her brother Julius, seated next to an inexorably 
voluble dowager, staring miserably down towards the other 
end of the table where Ellen and Clauston had their places. 
Long she resisted the temptation to let her eyes travel in the 
same direction, but at last she gave way. No, judging at 
least from appearances, no one could assert that those two 
down at the other end of the table thought themselves 
uncongenially paired. Ellen's pale, clear-cut features, the 
same features which as Leslie bitterly reminded herself, were 
considered such a splendid foil to her own, seemed to-night 
more clear-cut and paler than ever ; upon them spread an 
unruffled calm, not the calm of apathy but an almost 
monotonous quiescence of utter contentment. Yet that her 
frame of mind was something more positive than mere 
content showed unmistakably in her eyes, always laige and 
luminously grey but now glorious with a strange lustre 
Leslie never recollected to have seen there before. That, 
however, was only as it should be, with Clauston talking to 
her in that quiet yet dominant, almost mesmeric way of his 
which compelled attention and interest wherever it found 
but the merest spark of understanding ; among his more 
immediate neighbours conversation had come to a standstill 
— ^they were all evidently listening to him, following his 
remarks with rapt yet puzzled faces, as though trying to 
discover what manner of spell it was that held them thus. 
Leslie watched them enviously. The dolts — what was the 
use of their listening? She almost ached to be nearer, 
craving for it as for a physical relief; her eyes felt so dull 
and heavy — ^it would not be very difficult for him to put a 
little lustre in them as he had done into Ellen's. . . . 

She gave a sudden start. ^ What, don't eat olives ? " 
Mr. Adolphus was saying to her, presumably after having 
passed her the dish and having been met with a refusal — she 
really had no recollection of the incident — "fancy not 
eating olives 1 Well, well, I'm not a very orthodox man 
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myself, but I always manage to remember I'm bom a Jew 
when it comes to eating oUves. There, 111 have another, if 
you don't mind. Have a salted almond instead ? " 

Leslie took one in sheer self-defence and threw it under 
the table. Mr. Adolphus had so far been very kind to her, that 
is, being duly mindful of the fact that a man's first duty at 
the dinner-table is to dine, he had been rather sparing in 
his conversation. And now, having fulfilled that duty to 
the best of his ability, which was not inconsiderable, he 
seemed inclined to make up for his remissness by a 
redoubled afifability. Leslie watched him wipe his fat red 
hand on his serviette and shuddered. 

'* Expected to see you at the Lazarus dance," he con- 
tinued, "awfully disappointed, you know. Actually kept 
supper dance open for you." 

"Thanks — whom did you take in eventually?" asked 
Leslie, feeling desperately that she must in some way take 
cognizance of his remarks. 

" Somebody very nice--guess." 

Leslie shook her head indifferently. 

** Why, myself," he replied with a guffaw that shook all 
the flower vases in his vicinity. '* They came and tried to 
hang on to me one of the surplus girls — the wall-flowers, I 
mean, — but I wasn't taking any. You know, one can't 
really get a decent feed having to fag for a girl—present 
company, of course, always excepted, you know." 

Leslie did not reply. At that moment she had caught 
Clauston's gaze, or thought she had, and she smiled at him 
miserably. He responded, but only perfunctorily. Leslie 
felt vaguely rebuffed. More to hide her confusion than for 
any other reason she addressed herself to Adolphus. 

"I suppose it was a big affair — they alwajrs have big 
affairs." 

** Don't know ; may have been, may not. I can't bother 
to remember such trifles, you know. Have been awfully 
worried these last few days, to tell the truth. It's a hell of 
a job— I mean, it takes it out of a fellow to haggle with 
tradespeople for hours at a stretch, as I have been doing. 
Been at Shoolbred's and Maple's, you know. Furnishing 
my house in Portman Square, you know. Spending two 
thou, on the dining-room alone. Not many chaps can do 
that — what do you think, Miss Leslie ? " 

" I prefer not to venture an opinion," she replied absently. 
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"Oh, don't say that, Miss Leslie. Looks almost as if 
you were shy of me. Now I don't want you to feel shy 
of me, you know, Miss Leslie. Really, I'm the easiest 
fellow in the world for a girl to get on with, you know, Miss 
Leslie. And I'll say that, though I don't very often blow 
my own trumpet" 

''No, of course not," said Leslie at random. Down at 
the other end of the table they were all laughing at some- 
thing Clauston had said. She wondered why she was not 
laughing as well; surely there was sufficient of the humorous 
about Mr. Adolphus. 

''Because you see, Miss LesUe," continued Adolphus, 
though there had been no obvious reason for his adopting an 
explanatory strain, " I'd sooner you found out what sort of 
manner of a fellow I am from my own mouth than from others 
— you can't always trust others to tell the truth about you, 
you know, and a chap that's made such a pile as I have at 
my age too, forty-one, you know, well, some have a good 
word to say for him, and some haven't. But, of course, I 
don't care a hang what they say of me. My name's as good 
as anybody's out in Kimberley, and a jolly sight better, 
perhaps, although, as you may have already noticed. Miss 
Leslie, I'm not fond of blowing my own trum — eh, what, 
excuse you ? Ah, of course, the ladies are just off. Oh, 
well, I don't mind telling you I'm just about exploding for a 
cigar, you know. Just a tick, though. Miss Leslie — I believe 
we two 've a little business to talk over presently. I'll tip 
you the wink when — keep your eye open. Anon, fair lady." 

He made her a mock obeisance, clumsily treading on her 
train in the act 

" Gentlemen, I give you twenty minutes by the clock," 
cried Mrs. Louisson, as she made a laughing exit 

But the gentlemen took forty, and then there were deep 
murmurs of discontent when a message came reminding the 
laggards of their obligations. 

" Dashed good feed and all that," somebody voiced the 
general opinion, after waiting till Julius had once more left 
die room, "but I'm hanged if she doesn't joUy well take it 
out of you for it afterwards. That bally drawing-room of hers 
gives me the creeps. Always something cranky on hand, 
bless us all and keep us — a new vocalist or some sort of a 
fiddler — ^last time when everybody was itching all over for a 
game of bluff or something sensible, we had to sit in there 
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listening to a scraggy old maid with a &ce like a shrimp 
reading selections from a chap called Bowering/' 

"How horrid/' Mr. Adolphus commented feelingly, 
making up his mind there and then that, as soon as he had 
taken up his rightful- position in the Louisson household, 
there should be a radical change of rkginu, "Awful bally 
rot, poetry and all that sort of thing, don't you think so, 
sir?" he asked of Clauston, who happened to be nearest to 
him at the moment 

"Yes, sir, it is," replied Clauston. " I ought to know. I 
try to make a living out of poetry and all that sort of thing." 

** Oh ! " said Adolphus, edging away. That young man 
looked distinctly dangerous. 

Clauston suppressed a smile as he elbowed his way along 
with the rest. The first thing he noted on re-entering the 
drawing-room, and he noted it with satisfaction, was that 
Ellen had resumed her previous seat in the comer behind 
the palm-tree. Yes, it was quite true, she seemed very fond 
of comers, whatever Mrs. Louisson had meant by laying 
special stress on the fact. He was glad of it, because he too 
liked corners. He saw in this predilection of Ellen's a new 
point of contact in addition to the numerous others he had 
already discovered. Soon, perhaps, they would be numerous 
enough — ^for what ? He had no time to answer himself— he 
was already standing before her. Julius was close at her 
side, busily explaining to her the album of Rhine views ; he 
had spent two years at a boarding-school at Bingen, and so, 
as he took care to inform everybody, and EUen in particular, 
he was a bit of an authority on Rhine scenery. If there 
was an^ahing more pathetic than Julius in his limitations, it 
was Julius in his accomplishments. 

" Oh 1 " he said, looking up and rising in a flurry as he 
became aware of Clauston's proximity. 

This time Clauston smiled outright It was exactly what 
Adolphus had said to him just now and how he had said 
it. Well, yes, it was only right that the men of meaner 
mettle should know their place. It was by such small 
victories that one best furthered the campaign that was to 
end in the ultimate mastery of mind over matter. 

" Don't go, Julius," he said, putting his hand on the 
other's shoulder. 

" I believe I had better — mother is sure to want me for 
something or other." 
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" I frightened him away," laughed Clauston. 

** Yes — ^a great shame, too>'* replied Ellen. " He tried 
to play the Good Samaritan to me while others . . " 

" While others revelled in the amenities of the smoking- 
room," laughed Clauston buoyantly. It was the first time 
she had thought it worth while to reproach him. 

" I hope you were entertained," she said with something 
he might easily have construed into a pout 

''I was — vastly. In that one half-hour or so I heard 
more erroneous notions about the values of things earthly, 
more warped and perverted views of life, more unsavoury 
personal details than — oh, well, it was very amusing." 

" I should have thought it would rather make you sad." 

"Sad? Why?" 

She hesitated a little. "These are hard things to have 
to say concerning one's brothers." 

" Dear me, no," he said somewhat flippantly, *• it would 
be absurd to look at the thing tragically. Smoking-room 
talk is smoking-room talk all the world over. It's hardly 
fair, therefore, Miss Devereux, to make a question of race 
that which should be laid at the door of human nature in 
general." 

"But, surely, Mr. Clauston, I didn't do that," she 
exclaimed, puzzled and distressed. "Either I misunder- 
stood you, or else you are arguing dishonestly — ^a thing I 
don't remember your having done before." 

He smiled quietly into her excited face and allowed her 
to continue. 

"You seemed vexed at what you had heard in there, not 
because the talkers were men, but because they were men 
of your race and creed. This is the first time you have 
allowed an expression of disapproval concerning them to 
escape you in my hearing, and now you are regretting it. 
Am I right?" 

"Go on, please," he said, still smiling quietly at her. 
" I may tell you presently whether or not you are right." 

" Oh, Mr. Clauston," she said almost piteously, '< if I am 
right, then I hope you judged them in haste. You have 
always been at pains to make your people appear to me as 
free from flaw and blemish — and I believed you. I could 
not do otherwise. You laid open to me the many beauties 
of your wonderful religion, until I shuddered to think of 
the cloud of ignorance and misapprehension under which I 
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might have remained if— if I had not met you. I woald 
gladly believe, and you certainly have always wished me to 
believe, that you Jews are what your Judaism ought to 
make you." 

''Why do you want to believe that?" he asked with 
some eagerness. 

*' Because, Mr. Clauston^ it would be to me as a light in 
the darkness to think that, speaking within human limits, 
there was still some perfection somewhere on this earth. 
Heaven forbid I should say it is not to be found amongst 
us who supplement the teachings of Sinai by the exhorta- 
tions of Calvary ; it is found, but after much searching and 
at wide intervals. It would gladden me unspeakably to 
know that there was one whole corporation, one whole 
community, in which, strike it where you will, you would 
find the sense of the divine to be its most vital and 
elemental principle. It makes me ache to think how 
lonely otherwise God would be." 

The smile had faded from his face ; he was regarding 
her seriously enough now. She caught his look and grew 
frightened; she knew she was being weighed in the bal- 
ance, and that by one who knew how to handle the weights 
and scales. But the ordeal was not protracted. At 
that moment Julius came up and mumbled something to 
Clauston. Clauston nodded intelligently without having 
caught the words — ^it was never worth while to catch any- 
thing Julius said But presently he understood what 
Julius had meant He became aware that Mrs. Louisson 
was making a sort of speech, informing her dear friends 
that she had prepared for them a special intellectual treat 
They had the privilege of having in their midst that even- 
ing their distinguished young co-religionist, Mr. Arthur 
Clauston, the rising author. Mr. Clauston, at her request, 
would oblige them with the reading of one of his beautiful 
stories, something allegoric, she understood, specially com- 
posed for the occasion, she might mention. And would 
they keep a little silence, if they did not mind. 

The announcement was received with doubtful enthusiasm. 
With an almost imperceptible shoulder-shrug and an apolo- 
getic look at Ellen, Clauston strode carelessly through the 
crowded room and took up his stand with his back to the 
mantel-shelf. Slowly and with perfect self-possession he 
took the manuscript from his pocket and unrolled it, sweep- 
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ing his audience all the while with a gaze calm, deliberate, 
almost defiant Then he began to read, in a husky un- 
melodious, monotonous voice which seemed to set his 
listeners against him from the very start. For five minutes 
or so he held their attention. Then when the theme and 
scheme of his composition was becoming apparent and 
might have been expected to hold their interest despite all 
drawbacks of delivery, a wave of restlessness began to stir 
through the assembly. The voluble dowager whom Julius 
had taken in to dinner yawned hugely, unconcerned by the 
fact that Clauston happened to look up at the moment and 
so received the yawn full in his face. Presently the con- 
versation recommenced in a low, irritating buzz. On one of 
the sofas sat two newly-married young women, exchanging 
sacred confidences and tittering into their handkerchiefs. 
Several times the door of the drawing-room opened and 
closed, and each time two or three of the men made a 
surreptitious exit. Clauston appeared to notice nothing. 
He read on, carried away by the swing of his own undulat- 
ing periods, by the buoyant delight of the artist who finds 
that the dignity of his conception has been worthily 
materialized in its expression of form. He had intended 
that this should be a little masterpiece ; he had worked at 
it very hard ; and for once, for the first time in his life 
perhaps, he found that the momentary flush of self-approval 
he^had experienced on penning the last word bore the 
stringent test of his maturer judgment. But for all that 
he knew full well that, despite that crowded room, his 
audience was very, very small, and that the surging in his 
ears was not the echo of the dominant heart-wave whereby 
his mind had conquered theirs, but the humiliating hum of 
an idle, irresponsibly chattering parrot crowd. 

He concluded, and Mrs. Louisson made a determined 
attempt to lead ofif a friendly demonstration of approval, 
but without much success. 

** Oh, thank you so much, Mr. Clauston," she exclaimed 
as she swept down on him effusively. *'It was lovely-*- 
really the best thing you have ever written." Then she 
sank her voice. *'But mind you, nevertheless, something 
comic next time — some allusion to corns or mothers-in-law, 
or something broad even, if you like ; that would go down 
better still. However, your throat must be fearfully dry. 
Please help yourself at the buffet, and excuse my not 
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taking you there myself, but you see, my duties . . ." And 
she swept her hand comprehensively round the room. 

Clauston nodded silently and calmly went on rolling up 
his manuscript. Some of the sheets had fluttered to the 
ground during his impassioned reading, and he had almost 
to scramble for them. Nobody showed the least intention 
of assisting him. 

Mrs. Louisson was meanwhile singing his praises — and 
incidentally her own — to a select coterie. " A great talent — 
a perfect genius, I assure you, my dears. I may fairly claim 
to have discovered him. Of course, his name isn't Arthur 
Clauston at all — it's Abraham Clausenstein ; the re-christen- 
ing was my suggestion. You know, I have a sort of gift 
for changing people's names. . . ." 

**What about your own, then, Clara?" interrupted the 
voluble dowager. 

'* Don't be frivolous, Jane," Mrs. Louisson rebuked her, 
blushing becomingly. Then she sighed. She always sighed 
when any allusion was made to her affaire du cocur; it was 
to imply that she was not unconscious of her friends' silent 
sympathy with the martyrdom she was supposed to be 
undergoing and the unspeakable pathos of the whole 
situation. '* However, as I was saying," she continued 
with a visible effort, '*I met Mr. Clauston at a literary 
society to which I belong. I had heard of him before ; 
he wrote, you know, that wonderfully clever little book of 
provincial Jewish sketches called-— what the dickens is it 
called ? I read such a lot, and — oh, never mind the name. 
So I asked him to call here and sort of gave him the run 
of my house, because it's so utterly necessary for talented 
young men of his class to be taken in hand and to be shown 
the bright and refined side of things and to be allowed 
to mix with real ladies and gentlemen — at least occasionally. 
Don't you think so, my dear ? " 

'* Yes, I suppose it won't do him any harm to spend an 
hour or two in our society," yawned the dowager. 

*' He is the London correspondent for one of the large 
Midland dailies, you know," went on Mrs. Louisson, regard- 
less of the lukewarm interest wherewith her communica- 
tions were being received, *' and he lives somewhere down 
Hackney way with a ridiculous old mother of his, who can 
hardly speak a word of English and wears a wig like all 
these foreign Jewesses do. . . ." 
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" Oh, dear, dear, I wish I hadn't had so much of that 
truffled turkey — I knew I should suflfer for it," groaned 
another constituent of the select coterie. And with that 
the talk got back into its normal groove. 

Clauston did not act on Mrs. Louisson's recommendation 
to help himself at the buffet. His throat was not dry. But 
it seemed to him he had some trouble to keep a moisture 
out of his eyes — Si hot, stinging moisture which he could 
only account for as the unvented burning of his anger. 
Moodily he was making his way back to the palm-tree 
comer, only to find that Ellen had vacated it and was 
taking leave of Leslie. 

" You are not going yet,'' he said almost brusquely. 

'* I am afraid I must," she replied. " I promised uncle 
and aunt to be back soon after ten. You see, they are 
rather lonely by themselves." 

''I shall see you across, then," he said, almost more 
brusquely still 

"No thank you, Mr. Clauston, ifs not necessary to 
trouble you. Cook has called over to fetch me. She is 
waiting for me in the hall, Leslie tells me." 

" Oh, very well — good-night," he said coldly, with a loose 
clasp of her outstretched hand. 

'' Good-night, Mr. Clauston," she said, retaining his hand 
in hers with a &in grip, "and thank you. You have given 
me very beautiful thoughts to keep me company till — till we 
meet next time. I am glad you gave me the chance of 
hearing them. I am sure you have a wonderful future 
before you." 
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He stood looking after her as though in a dream, the 
pressure of her fingers tingling deliciously through him 
from crown to foot. So after all he had not laboured in 
vain. And yet, this praise, precious and of good omen as it 
was, did nothing to soften and sweeten the hard bitter 
feeling rampant within him over his unsuccess with the 
others. He might have, and had, anticipated this result 
with her ; but it was those others who had been his real 
objective, and how ^egiously he had missed the mark I 

" Ah, here you are, my young friend," he heard himself 
breezily accosted the next instant by Mr. Adolphus; ''come 
and have a drink — what, rather not? There's a strange 
taste for a man to have. Now there's one thing I can pride 
myself on — for the last twenty years I've never refused a 
drink that's been offered me. Now don't you call that a 
fine record?" 

'* Splendid," replied Clauston, not a muscle of his face 
moving. 

** I should just think so. However, I was going to say — 
I rather liked that yam of yours — what did Mrs. Louisson 
say it was ? — a paregoric, or something of that sort Of 
course, I won't say I quite understood what it was all about 
— by George, you did use some jaw-breakers, you did, you 
know. So you won't have that drink — eh? Ah, well, I'll 
tell you what I'll do to save your credit : I'll have it instead 
of you — ^after mine. Ha-ha-ha ! Thaf s good, don't you 
think so? So long, then, old chap." 

Giving him a gcK>d start, Clauston moved out after him 
into the hall, his hands thrust grimly into his pockets. 
Leisurely he strolled down to the further end of the 
corridor, to pay his customary visit to the beautiful marble 
group of Laocoon and the Serpents ignominiously banished 
out of sight since its mutilation by the breakage of 
Laocoon's right arm. It used to surmount the pedestal 
that fronted the broad corridor staircase, until some clumsy 
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afternoon caller had lurched heavily against it and had thus 
further incapacitated poor Laocoon in his struggle against 
his merciless assailants. Clauston savagely wondered which 
of the numerous full-bodied gentlemen present it might 
have been that had done this cruel deed of vandalism, and 
whether it would not be just and lawful to requite him with 
measure for measure. It struck him how typical it was of 
the habits and practices of these people, the relegatins of 
this broken piece of statuary into obscurity. SometSing 
was amiss, something required mending, and yet instead of 
mining an effort to remedy the flaw, they preferred the 
more comfortable policy of forgetting, of bestowing where 
the eye might not reach it, as though the damage would 
right itself if it was only sufficiently long ignored. A sense 
of utter futility came over him. Why was he here — ^at any 
rate, why was he still here ? Had he not something better 
to do with his time than waste it on idle analogies ? Yes, 
he would go, at once — ^this was the way to the cloak-room. 
A hand touched him softly on the arm. It was Leslie. 
There was a look of wistful pleasure in her eyes which 
almost startled him. 

'^ I have just seen Ellen out — I was so afraid I should 
not find an opportunity to-night, and I should have hated,'' 
she rambled on incoherently, — " I too want to thank you. 
It was beautiful." 

'^ I am glad it gave you pleasure," he replied, looking 
down at her gravely. Aye, he had forgotten this one ; she 
at any rate was different from the others — he ought to make 
an exception with her. Why, now that he came to think 
of it, up till quite recently, he had thought her distinctly 
exceptional, till Ellen had come and had ousted her from 
her place in his catalogue of things desirable. But, thoi^h 
after having once arrived at his decision he had never 
questioned the justice of it, he had never again felt at ease 
with Leslie, had never met her clear, honest gaze without a 
distressing sense of disloyalty and truancy. Added to that 
was a vague, yet not uncomfortable feeling that nevertheless 
she still retained a distinct place in the economy of his life. 
No, he ought not to have forgotten her. 

"That was a magnificent passage, that about the two 
ewers," she went on, as though speaking to herself, in a 
quiet sort of rapture. 
''You mean about the ewer of blood and the ewer of 
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tear8»" he remarked, readily fastening on the topic " It is 
based on a Talmudic legend, which I have somewhat elabo- 
rated. I remember hearing it many years ago from my 
grandfather. The original was something like this. At 
the foot of God's throne there are two vessels, one to con- 
tain the blood of His chosen people that has been and is 
being shed, and the other to contain His tears of pity at the 
shedding. When both are full, then, says the legend, the 
time for our redemption has arrived." 

*' Do you not think, Mr. Clauston, the ewer of tears 
ought to be full and running over by now ? '' she asked with 
a sigh. 

"It ought to, certainly; but my private opinion, Miss 
I^uisson, is that there is a big hole somewhere at the bottom 
of it" 

"Then let us pray it may soon be mended," she said 
reverently. 

'* Just so, but perhaps there are no tinkers in heaven," 

She remained grave, ignoring the flippancy of his manner. 
Yet it was easy for him to notice that she was at issue with 
herself. His own curiosity was aroused. 
* '*You look as if you wished to say something," he 
prompted her. 

She gave him a look of relief, almost of gratitude. ** Yes, 
Mr. Clauston. I don't know whether or not to ask you 
what you meant by your remark before that you intended to 
experiment on us to-night" 

His face suddenly became tense and dark ; for an instant 
his white teeth showed almost cruelly from behind his 
drawn lips. He turned to her slowly. 

"I shall answer your question, if you insist, Miss Louis- 
son, but I doubt very much whether my answer will make 
you happier." 

'* I shall take the risk of that," she replied faintly. 

'* How indignant all these sleek men and jewelled women 
would be if they had the least notion that they had been 
put on their trial," laughed Clauston bitterly. *' I should 
be lynched. The impertinence — a mere impecunious scrib- 
bler sitting in judgment on us, a fellow who probably hasn't 
even a banking account 1 Can you imagine anything more 
absurd ? " 

"But you have been doing that ever since you have 
known us, Mr. Clauston — ^sitting in judgment on us," said 
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Leslie, looking at him bravely ; ** I have noticed it all these 
months. Then what have you done specially to-night?" 

His mien and voice softened, for her distress was very 
patent to him. '* To-night, Miss Louisson — I will tell you 
what I have done, if you will be so good as to excuse the 
perhaps uncalled-for stiltedness of the phrase — to-night I 
have delivered sentence. Good God, I admit, what — who 
am I that I should take these people to judgment like 
another Daniel, to cramp them into my balance and find 
them wanting? But then, on the other hand, I arrogate to 
myself no mission, I hawk about no grand scheme of cor- 
rection j I only claim the right to measure their com by 
my bushel — I can't think of a more financial simile — ^by 
virtue of my more disciplined methods of reasoning, my 
broader outlook and deeper insight, my stronger sense of 
proportion and perspective — ah, but there, Miss Louisson, 
I am becoming a windbag, taUcing for the mere sake of 
talking. You deserve something better." 

"I hope you will tell me what your verdict was," she 
interjected quietly. 

" Listen, Miss Louisson. In the provincial slum where 
I was bom and lived the first twenty-five years of my life 
I was upheld, amid all the squalor and gloom, by a light 
of hope arching the distance like a rainbow all the way from 
this wonderfiil metropolis. My gaze, my heart was tumed 
Londonward, not only with the fervour wherewith every 
provincial journalist strains towards it as the land of promise, 
the goal of achievement. To me it was a great deal more 
than that ; to me it was the fountain-head as well as the 
culmination of the splendour and prestige to which our 
community has attained in this great land of liberty. And 
so when the ofier of my present position came to me, I 
snatched at it with the ravenousness bom of heart-eating 
and seemingly hopeless desire. I came here with the 
enthusiasm and pent-up reverence with which a pilgrim 
approaches the longed-for shrine. I gloried in the thought 
that at last I should have the opportunity of taking part in 
the high sacrament of communal endeavour." 

He paused and looked at his listener ; was it tmth or 
fimcy, but, for all the world, she was standing there in thp 
attitude of one about to receive a blow. He felt he was 
just pulling himself up in time. It was ridiculous, no less 
than ungenerous, to blast a swaying willow with thunderbolts 
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And indeed he would be sparing himself as much as her if 
he kept his words in leash. 

"You seem to have guessed. Miss Louisson, that I was 
grievously disappointed. Not, of course, in everything. I 
simply stood breathless at the ocular demonstration of the 
astonishing strength and tremendous vitality by which the 
community, numerically so disproportionate, maintained 
and consolidated its ascendency amid the teemii^ millions 
of the remaining population. I was amazed at the magni- 
tude, the success, the far-reaching nature of our many-^oaled 
multiform efforts. It was the manifestation of an irresistible 
force as fascinating to watch as though it were a phenomenon 
of nature, workii^ on and on seemingly limitless, aiul appre- 
hending no boundaries save those of its own choice. Here, 
if anywhere, we were vindicating to all and sundry our 
century-long traditions of material supremacy ; here, if any- 
where, we were proving to the world that the martyrdom of 
ages, the damming up of every issue and outlet of racial 
energy, had been merely a period of storage and accumula- 
tion, the effects of which were now, by the balancing justice 
of rime, recoiling on the heads of our past oppressors. Yes, 
all this I saw. But I also saw a great deal I had not 
expected to see. Our scheme of communal organization 
was marred by the fault of autocratic and unprogressive 
administration ; stale routine had taken the place of intelli- 
gent initiative ; method masqueraded as mind. There was 
pride of purse, there was the curse of caste, there was a 
pernicious somnolent optimism which kept its eyes shut 
because sufficient for the day was the goodness thereof. 
But what disheartened me more than all was that, with but 
sparse and spasmodic exceptions, I saw no indications of an 
inner life, intellectual or spiritual, to leaven the gross inert- 
ness of the bulk. And that brings me to my experiment. I 
thought that to-night I should find my opportunity. That 
gathering," — ^he swung his arm half-disdainfuUy, half- 
threateningly towards the drawing-room, — ''that gathering 
is typical of hundreds of others taking place within a radius 
of a mile from here in the course of this week. I read 
them this allegory, homily, exhortation — whatever you like 
to call it I did not write it last night ; I have been working 
at it for months and months, putting the best of my heart 
and mind into it, so that if I failed I could say with a clear 
conscience that the fault was not mine. And you saw how 
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I failed. God knows I am not speaking out of the chagrin 
of wounded vanity. Had they even laughed at me, turned 
me to ridicule as a crack-brained faddist I should have 
been contented — at least I should not have despaired. But 
in the face of an agonized appeal to their feelmgs of racial 
dignity, of rational responsibility, a special, an almost indi- 
vidual destiny, they stolidly sat — and digested. Ah, well, 
thank God that at least they have good digestions." 

" And your sentence? " she prompted him. 

"Oh, yes, my sentence," he laughed cheerlessly. ** I 
don't suppose it will hit them very hard Probably they 
will enjoy it For by way of sentencing them, I have 
condemned myself—to self-banishment." 

"I am afraid I don't quite understand, Mr. Clauston," 
faltered Leslie. 

" Oh, my meaning is simple enough. If the mountain 
won't come to Mahomet, Mahomet just goes away and 
leaves the silly mountain to remain where it is. I hardly 
believe I shall succeed in nuJiing these people walk in my 
steps, and as I do not feel the least bit inclined to walk 
in theirs, we may as well part company in a quiet, amicable 
sort of way before there has been any open breach or 
unpleasantness. I think my behaviour to them has so far 
been irreproachable, but I can't guarantee that some day or 
other my valour will not get the better of my — my manners, 
and I may be tempted to tell them a few home-truths. One 
does sometimes get tempted that ?ray, you know. No, Miss 
Louisson," and hb tone became grave again, " I owe it to 
myself that they and I should part company. My self- 
respect can stand a great deal, but I don't think it is 
entirely proof against the wear and tear it has had to put 
up with here; sometimes I think there may already be a 
hole or two in it — I fancy I can hear the air whistle 
through them. And the air here is not altogether the blast 
of the bounteous moorlands, in fact, it seems to me a trifle 
stagnant, fetid. But then everything seems crowded and 
massed, as though the chief consideration were quantity, 
while the quality could shift for itself; everywhere there 
seem redundancies, superfluities — the key-note is lump and 
lumber. Upon my word, I shall have to give my mind a 
thorough overhauling, to see that it hasn't carried any of 
the lumber away with it; I shall have to have a grand 
stock-taking and clearance — ah, at last I've hit on an appro- 
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priate simile. And then, one of these days, I may come 
back amongst them when I've piled up a decent bahmce at 
the bank, to fight them with their own weapons. You are 
very kind to listen to me so patiently." 

"Mr. Clauston, one question, if you promise not to 
mind." 

"Promise not to mind, Miss Louisson? Well, I won't 
promise too readily. You look as if your question is going 
to be a poser." 

"It can be answered with a mere 'yes' or 'no.' You 
contemplate nothing irretrievable?" 

He gave her a long look of astonishment ; then he shook 
his head vigorously. 

"Of course not, Miss Louisson — what put that idea into 
your mind ? Because I detach myself from the body cor- 
porate, it does not follow that I must detach myself from 
the spirit. Am I a sulky child that I should turn my back 
on my faith because I happen to feel out of touch with a 
small section of those who profess to profess it? Surely 
you don't think that it is only by attending a West-End 
synagogue that it comes home to me that I am a Jew?" 

"And then, of course, there are our poor — you will go 
and work among them ? " she hazarded eagerly. 

He shrugged his shoulders. "I don't see the necessity 
for any alternative. And to be frank, the one you suggest 
has no attraction at all for me. I hate a useless frittering 
away of energy, and I have little taste for being a voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness. These alien brothers of ours require 
heroic measures, a conjoint, well-concerted method of action, 
carefully pieced together and dovetailing at every point. 
One solitary worker tinkering away aimlessly is worse than 
useless; the most he does, perhaps, is to salve his con- 
science. But I even go further. Miss Louisson; your 
opinion of me, I am sure, will rise when you see how 
thoroughly human I am. To say that I do not regret this 
self-banishment of mine from these charmed circles would 
be hypocritical. I do regret it You may call me a snob, 
but I know I shall miss the air of material well-being, of 
physical comfort that envelopes one here. I like the krge 
calm of domestic content and security, so wholly non- 
reminiscent of the struggle of existence and the stress of 
survival. I prefer these spacious, well-lighted rooms to the 
idea of groping my way through Spitalfields' garrets by the 
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flicker of a smoky lamp-wick; I prefer the sight of the piled- 
up platters to the sight of lean, pinched faces and empty 
larders. And then my gorge rises at the thought that all 
this splendid equipment instead of heing to them as pinions 
carrying them up to the heights should act as a millstone, 
making them hug the ground. And so I am back once 
a§^in at my previous standpoint It's just as well a man's 
mind should occasionally travel in a circle ; that's his only 
chance of being consistent What were you going to say, 
Miss Louisson ? " 

«I was going to inform you that you are about to be 
interrupted," replied Leslie with a strained look of tran- 
quillity on her face. At the same time a shrill voice, almost 
making the lofty corridor echo, was heard saying : 

** There she is— down there ! " 

Clauston turned and saw Stella and Mr. Adolphus bearing 
down on them, their arms familiarly linked together. 

^Ah, there you are, my young friend," said Adolphus 
breezily — it seemed to be his stock formula of greeting, 
"I had your drink all right — I mean, don't stop talking 
because of me ; just go on as if I wasn't here." 

"Oh, my talk wouldn't interest you," replied Clauston. 
"I was only just making a few observations on" — he looked 
from Leslie to the broken Laocoon — ** on iconoclasm." 

" What's that — a new game ?" asked Adolphus facetiously. 

"Not very new, but rather diflScult; it would take too 
long to explain. I think I shall just autch my last train. 
Good-night, Miss Louisson — good-night, Stella. Very glad 
to have made your acquaintance, Mr. Adolphus." 

"Same here — same here entirely, my boy. Hope to meet 
you again soon." Cautiously Adolphus watched Clauston 
go off and then turned to Leslie, who seemed to have some 
trouble with a recalcitrant rose in her belt. " Deuced queer 
fish that, you know. Miss Leslie. I said something to him 
in the dining>room, quite innocent-like, you know, and he 
turns on me like a bear with a sore back. But then, in a 
mixed crew like this, one is never sure whom one knocks up 
against Oh, lor*, and his jaw-breakers I Here, Miss Leslie, 
let me fasten that on for you — ^no ? Oh, just as you like. 
By the way, are you ready for that little business of ours ? 
Let's go into the conservatory." 

LesUe started back, flushing indignantly. How dared 
be talk like that with Stella, inquisitive, chatterbox Stella, 
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listening? Then she gasped For on looking round, she 
saw that Stella had disappeared. From that she knew how 
things were going, and that they were going very much 
against her. There could be no doubt that her mo&er was 
making a most determined attempt to force her into the 
arms of Mr. Adolphus ; she had even entered into a con- 
federacy with Stella for the purpose. And Stella could very 
well be relied upon to do her share of the work with all 
conscientiousness. 

" H'm, you don't seem very keen on it," said Adolphus 
rather ruefully. 

** I think I can guess the business you refer to, Mr. Adol- 
phus," said Leslie, speaking rapidly, *' and there is nothing 
to talk over. All I can say is that I have not made up my 
mind. You must give me more time." 

** Why, certainly, certainly. Miss Leslie," Adolphus agreed 
readily ; 'Mt's rather a responsible position to accept, that of 
being my wife. I'm not surprised a sensible girl Uke you 
wants to consider ..." 

He broke off suddenly, catching the look of astonbhment 
she levelled at him ; then he laughed shamefacedly. '* There, 
there. Miss Leslie — I apologize. I know I've put my foot 
into it now. That was bounce, sheer bounce, the kind of 
thing, you know, I put on when I want to get the better of 
people in business; and I generally succeed, too, what's 
more. But I oughtn't to have put it on to you — I didn't 
mean to, honour bright I never do say the proper thing — 
except in business. I really wanted to tell you that I'm 
awfully fond of you, and if you'll only make a decent try, I 
think we ought to hit it off very well together. I can't say 
fairer, can I?" 

** I'll keep it in mind," said Leslie absently. 

^'That's all right, then," said Adolphus, looking distinctly 
relieved; *'and in the meantime I'll keep on the right side 
of you with chocolates and gloves^ and a box or so at the 
theatre. I'll go and tell your mother." 

And without further ado he walked off jauntily. Leslie 
watched him in blank perplexity. She wanted to call him 
back to ask him to be so good as to inform her what he had 
said and what she had answered. Enviously she looked at 
the writhing Laocoon. Could there be a greater blessing 
than to be hewn out of stone ? 
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CHAPTER V 

Clauston scarcely seemed to have begun his journey 
home when he found himself outside the little house in the 
quiet street on the north side of Bethnal Green. After 
several tentatory efforts at domicile in various other quarters 
of the metropolis, he had finally settled on this somewhat 
unlikely spot, because it reconciled in itself all the conflict- 
ing considerations he had to keep in view. It was centrally 
situated, affording him easy and rapid access to his ofiSce in 
Fleet Street The house itself was of fairly low rental ; it was 
compact and commodious. The neighbourhood was decent 
and orderly, and the roar and hurly-burly of the adjacent 
great arteries of traffic came to it across the intervening 
distance toned down to an inspiriting buzz. And close by, 
almost within a stone's throw, lay the East London pleasure- 
grounds, the splendid Victoria Park, with its broad, winding 
walks, and trun, well-kept greenery, offering facilities for 
almost rural solitude, a gracious oasis in the never-ending 
desert of pavement and masonry. But what was more to 
the point with Clauston, was that the Bethnal Green home 
suited his mother's requirements and convenience in a way 
he had not been able to satisfy in any of the other localities 
he had given a trial. The old woman — she was really not 
so very old, but she looked and acted older than her years 
— ^had been terribly lonely on her migration from Leeds to 
her son's new sphere of activity. In Leeds she had been 
surrounded by a whole host of cronies and acquaintances, 
whose loss she had felt sorely, till gradually, by diligent and 
wearisome searching, she had tracked out the Spitalfields 
colony of " countrymen," in whose midst she might beguile 
the tedium of her son's frequent absences. What a formid- 
able business it had been, those journeys from Camden 
Town or Stoke Newington, when she invariably lost her 
way and was miscarried, poor soul, by 'bus and tram and 
train to every conceivable place in the huge city save to her 
destination. And oh, the sinful waste of good money it had 
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been ! The root of the trouble, of course, had been her 
ignorance of the English language — Mrs. Louisson had not 
exaggerated the point. Mrs. Louisson had found it out on 
the only occasion she had paid a visit to Mrs. Clausenstein 
—or rather Chaya Rachel, as she preferred to hear herself 
addressed — and had animadverted on the fact in a tone of 
such astonishment that it plainly was almost equivalent to 
censure. Nor probably did Mrs. Louisson catch all the grim 
humour of the old woman's reply. " Me been nine twenty 
year in England, and no learn speak English language — 
why no Englishers learn speak Yiddish limguage from me 
in nine twenty year ? '* But, thank God, and next to it, her 
dear son Abrsiham, those terrible days of fruitless and 
expensive joumeyings were over; now she could find Ae 
way to her townspeople blindfold and on foot Now too 
she could go marketing every day, so that her dear son 
might have fresh food for every m€»l, and be healthy and 
strong in consequence. And now, oh joy of joys ! she 
could go to synagogue every Sabbath, and on all the feasts 
and fasts, and especially on the monthly minor Dajrs of 
Atonement Ah, this was a life indeed, as one could not live 
it better in the Garden of Eden. If there was one drawback 
to it, it was that her Moyshe Mendel was not there to share 
it with her. All his days he had pinched and scraped, and 
just when their child began to earn enough money that they 
could eat meat twice a day if they felt so inclined, Moyshe 
Mendel had gone and died. But there, he always had been 
a bit of a fool. Only this last had been his greatest folly of 
all, and worse still, he had not even lived to regret it. Ah, 
their son, their son — ^was there ever such a son, would there 
be ever such another? That too was probably due to her 
own foresight For had she not taken the precaution of 
having him blessed in his cradle by Rabbi Jacob Elchanon, 
the " good Jew," to wit, the wonder-working Talmudist what 
time he came to this country to collect money for the 
erection of a new synagogue in his native town, alter Uie old 
one had been destroyed by fire ? Often and often Chaya 
Rachel had made up her mind to send him a ten rouble 
note or so to acknowledge the efficacy of his benediction. 
But how could she be sure that it would reach his hands ? 
It might get stolen in the post^such things happened every 
day; perhaps, after all, the votive sovereign was safer in 
her purse, and there it renudned. Surely, a rich man like 
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God could afford to make it up to the Rabbi in another 
way. • . • 

It was amid reveries like these that, waiting her son's 
return, she had dozed off in her arm-chair. Clauston 
knocked for the fourth and the fifth time, gendy, very 
gently, for he guessed the cause of the delay, before he 
could make himself heard. With a start and a panic 
eagerness the old woman, the black wig, of which Mrs. 
Louisson had spoken, sdl awry on her head, showing the 
grey, close-cropped stubble of hair underneath, hurried to 
the door and frantically pulled back the catch. 

" Oh, woe, woe, a misfortune is to me — I have kept you 
waiting, my sonnikin,** she wailed, dragging him in by both 
hands. 

"No, why, mother — I have only just tapped. But 
perhaps it would be just as well if another time you would 
let me take the latch-key." 

" No, no, no — ^who will be there to help you off with 
your coat ? No, sonnikin, it won't happen agsin if I have 
to keep myself awake by sticking needles into myself all 
the time — ^there, off with your boots and into your slippers. 
In a little minute there will be steaming hot tea for 
you." 

"Mother, why won't you keep a servant? We can 
afford it," said Clauston, smiling at her affectionately, as 
presently he followed her into the kitchen. 

" What, a servant to cook for you and make your bed 
and take from me the greatest pleasure of my life? God 
forbid ! And then to go about in constant fear lest the 
hussy should make the crockery unclean, mixing up the 
meat and the milk platters and scrubbing the dresser 
shelves with soap ? As if I haven't enough trouble every 
Sabbath, which should be a day of delight and relaxation — 
God forgive me for my sin ! — ^following the fire-woman 
about to see that — tell me, little Avrohom mine, did you 
enjoy yourself? Did the fine big lady with the long- 
handled golden spectacles make a fuss of you and set you 
on the topmost mantel-ledge ? " 

" Oh, yes, she treated me very kindly," smiled Clauston. 

"And why, perhaps, shouldn't she?" cried the old 
woman fiercely. " When does she ever get another guest 
like you into her house? An honour and a glory would 
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you be even in a king's palace. Does the world know 
what it has in you ? So may the Messiah come as it does 
not . . /' 

And so she meandered on, in a sort of ecstatic soliloquy, 
interminably, without a break, as she always did when she 
had lighted on her fiaivourite topic, her son^s manifold 
excellencies. Her utterances had about them a curiously 
impersonal note, as though she were addressing her eulogies 
to a third and disinterested party and not to him whom 
they mainly concerned It seemed almost as if he had 
ceased to be to her a definite object and had become an 
incomprehensible cause, an immeasurable idea which filled 
and overflowed the world. Nor probably had she an inkling 
of the triumphant test of his afection for her, into which 
might be construed the fact that he listened to these verbal 
caresses of hers without impatience, merely because he 
knew that they gave her pleasure. And yet he himself 
could not deny being subtly gratified by her talk, not by 
the burden of it, but by the sound and accent of the 
mother-tongue in which she expressed herself. It had a 
strange fascination for him, this marvellous conglomerative 
jaigon, this outcast mongrel among languages. He did 
not hold with those who regarded it as an antiquated 
shibboleth, which had outlived its purpose and now was 
merely a lamentable survival, keeping those who observed it 
out of their places ih the march of progress. . • . Surely it 
had a right to exist ; it was spoken by millions, outnumber- 
ing the population of many a minor European state. 
Gnarled and rugged, yet musical and capable of a myriad 
intonation, sturdy yet flexible, without syntax and form- 
discipline, and yet so readily conveying all the logic, all 
the tears and the laughter of life. And so he sat l^tening 
to his mother's talk with the subdued contentment of one 
warming half-numbed thoughts of pleasant things at the fire 
of memory. 

** Now this is tea such as the emperor drinks out of his 
own samovar," said the old woman, coming by an abrupt 
turn to the matter in hand. ** Let us go back into the 
sitting-room." 

'' No, this will do. Why give yourself unnecessary trouble, 
mother?" 

'' Let you drink tea in the kitchen ? What are you— a 
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stable boy?" she asked, mingling scorn and tenderness in 
her voice. And to cut short any further objection she 
seized the tray and hurried out with it 

Clauston followed her, laughing softly at her importunity. 
And yet his laugh had a tremor in it He became aware 
all at once, and with something of consternation, that an 
opportunity he had not sought was thrusting itself upon him. 
And yet why not to-night as much as any other time ? He 
gazed into the placid wrinkled old face opposite with a look 
of pity. How unsuspiciously she lent herself to the blow. 
No, in her innocence she made the opening still easier for him. 

" You are comfortable, sonnikin ? " 

" Yes, thank you, very." 

She pressed her finger into her chin and bent her head 
on one side with a quaint air of cunning. 

** Tell me, Avromkim, have you ever thought that there 
may come a time when I shall be crippled and useless? '' 

" God forbid, mother — that you will never be." 

** But supposing — Vm only human, although I've got you 
for a son. I thought over it all day. My mind is made up, 
Avromkin — ^you must marry." 

She waited for him to answer her, but he only hung his 
head. Thank God, she herself was robbing the blow of half 
its weight, the less crushing half, it was true, but still it was 
something. 

'* H'm, you dont say no," she continued with a little sigh 
of disappointment 

•• What do you expect of me, mother — ^to disobey you? " 

** No, no," she said quickly, reconciled to her generosity 
by this aspect of the matter. '* Still it is very unselfish of 
me to give up part of your love to a strange woman. I 
suppose it is necessary that you should love your wife— eh?" 
There was much wistfulness in the question. 

*'It is the custom," replied Clauston, smiling a little 
despite himself. 

** Oh well, then. And if it is to be at all, it may as well 
be soon," she went on, warming to the subject " I shall 
have more time to instruct her in the way she is to attend to 
your comfort But one thing I would have you promise me, 
Avromkin — your wife shall carry on the household accord- 
ing to the old Jewish way, and shall in no wise depart from 
the holy ordinances, to wit, she shall salt the meat an hour 
by the clock before cooking, and take tithe of the Sabbath 
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loaf to burn in the fire, and shall say the benediction over 
the Sabbath lights, and shall do all the things I have done 
and my mother and my mother's mother before me. You 
promise, do you not ? '' 

*' One can't always put an old head on young shoulders," 
murmured Clauston. 

"Ah, but fore-warned is fore-armed," she returned hotly. 
''That is why I urge you to exercise all caution in your 
choice of the maiden. The due observance of the law is 
the crown of life, and all else is vanity. Do not let your- 
self be caught by one because she can stnmi the piano a 
little or can even smatter a word or two in the French; nor 
is a pretty face anything to go by. Ah, if you would only 
heed my word — there is a jroung girl I know of, Beigel the 
baker's daughter, gentle as a dove, and beautiful as the day, 
for the matter of that, a saintly child, religious and obedient 
to the merest nod — why, I should think she would even 
consent to have her hair cropped and wear the wig, if you 
insisted on it, and her father not at all badly off— eh, what 
would you say to it ? " 

"I can only say that I have never seen the girl," said 
Clauston, with a feeling of impotent anger that he had let 
her ramble on so far. 

"Ah, that's what it is," she went on, shaking her head 
sadly. "You have not seen her. Many the reproof I have 
to listen to from the countrymen for that you hold yourself 
so greatly aloof from them. ' What is he that he should 
disdain our company?' I overheard one of them saying 
once, ' Moyshe Mendel and Chaya Rachel's son, that's all 
—pish, great people to be sure.' But you can imagine how 
I fell upon him with tooth and nail, so that he runs where 
the pepper grows when he catches sight of me. However, 
say, Avromkin, shall I go to Beigel to>morrow and just let 
faU a whisper?" 

Clauston drew a deep breath before he answered: 
"Mother, I have made my choice." 

"Have you?" she asked, her gaze piercing him rapier- 
like. " Who is it— oh, I know, the dark girl, the daughter 
of the fine big lady with the long-handled spectacles. I had 
a good look at her that time she came herewith her mother. 
Well, well, it might have been worse ; I did not dislike her. 
She has kind eyes. And above all — thank God — she is of 
Jewish blood." 
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"You are wrong, mother — twice wrong. It is not the 
dark girl, nor is it even a Jewess." 

" Avromkin, I never thought you would make a laugh of 
me like this," said Chaya Rachel reproachfully. 

"And from that you can see that I am in earnest," said 
Clauston. " I repeat to you the girl I have set my heart on 
is not a Jewess. But I promise you this, mother, and it 
ought to content you, I shall not marry her unless she 
becomes one." 

Chaya Rachel sat, her lips trembling, but venting no 
sound. 

" You shall see, mother, it won't be so terrible," went on 
Clauston, his heart wrung by her dumb distress. "You 
will like her — she has even kinder eyes than the dark girl 
Surely you know the story of Ruth ; I have heard you often 
enough read it in the * Go-and-See ' book. And the love of 
Ruth for Naomi shall be child's play compared with her love 
for you." 

The old woman broke into a wild laugh. " Ruth — Ruth 
— why do you prate of Ruth, you blasphemer? In those 
days the Divine Presence still walked on earth and every- 
thing was permissible, even marriage with a heathen. And 
now you add to your sin by mentioning the name of Ruth 
in the same breath with that of a . . ." 

Quickly Clauston held up his hand to warn her against 
finishing the sentence. "Thank you, mother," he said 
quietly, as she stopped short; "thank you for not using 
that terrible word about the woman I have just told you I 
want to make my wife. What right have we to call any one 
an * abomination ' just because he or she does not happen to 
belong to our faith ? It is for sins like these that God is 
angry with us and keeps us in exile. Mother, I have 
promised you that unless she becomes a Jewess she shall 
not become your daughter — ^will you not believe me ? " 

"Oh, Moyshe Mendel, Moyshe Mendel — you were no 
fool after all to die before this happened," wailed the old 
woman. 

Clauston gnawed his underlip, but remembered her 
provocation. "Father would have seen this matter with 
larger eyes, and with a larger heart." 

"And the countrymen," she continued, ignoring his 
retort, "oh, the countrymen, what will they say? *No 
wonder he held aloof from us, no wonder he shunned our 
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8ight«-he with the evil conscience/ they will say. And — 
oh^ that it should have come to pass — they will spit out at 
your name/' 

''Mother, is not my happiness more to you than the 
opinion of the countrymen?" he asked, with a terrible 
tenseness in his voice. 

She rose from her chair and stood grasping the back of it 
with an agonized look of uncertainty on her face. She 
seemed to feel that the struggle was going against her, and 
was desperately reaching out for some expedient to turn it 
to her favour. Clauston grew afraid. He felt the strain on 
her might at any moment go beyond her power of tension, 
and she would then become pretematurally calm, which he 
would be able to bear still less than her outbursts. He was 
about to rise, the word " mother " trembling on his lips, but 
she forestalled him. With a quick, gliding movement the 
youthful suppleness of which looked odd and grotesque in 
one of her age, she was upon him, grovelling at his feet and 
clasping his knees with both her arms. 

" Avromkin, Avromkin, my son, my son, you shall not do 
this," she cried, "as I hope to eat of the leviathan in 
heaven, you shall not do this. You are cheating yourself — 
you will not be happy with her. Amalek has never been a 
friend to Judah ; it is written they can never live in peace 
together. She will be as a serpent in your bosom, and will 
sting you on pretence of kissing. Once more I beseech you 
— ^have I not humbled myself enough ?— do not do this I '' 

Clauston unclasped her hands and gripped them lovingly 
with his own. 

" Mother, I tell you I have set my heart on her,'' he 
murmured. 

" And I — I go for nothing ? " she whined back. 

"You shall see for how much you count with me," he 
said firmly. " I only know as yet that I love her ; I do not 
know whether she loves me in return. I have not yet asked 
her, and she has not yet given her answer." 

"She has not given an answer?" cried the old woman 
exultantly. 

" I hope to receive it to-morrow or the day after. There 
you have your chance, mother — ^see, I myself give you the 
weapon wherewith to fight me. Pray to God that her 
answer should be what you want it to be. Although it may 
blot out for me the sun at noonday and make the starlit 
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night for me a fathomless abyss of gloom, I counsel you 
pray to God with all your might to uphold your cause. 
And if you prevail . . ." He paused abruptly, and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

"Then why not rather let alone?" she asked eagerly. 
"Who am I that I should call on the Lord to work a 
miracle?" 

" I am afraid it will not need quite a miracle/' sighed 
Clauston. " I am not at all sure of her — the balance hangs 
very even, I think. I am asking a tremendous deal of her. 
^he may not be inclined to give it." 

"Ah, say you so?" she cried, springing up with the 
same grotesque agility of movement as before. " Then you 
shall see. You have thrown me a challenge, and God has 
heard you. He shall hear me too. My cry shall burst the 
adamantine gates of His heavenly habitation, and the host 
of cherubim shall take it up and carry it straight to His 
throne. And into my scale of the balance I shall throw my 
bitter heaviness of heart, and in the other your wayward 
desire shall mount up idle and unconsidered as a handful 
of chaff. If you are willing that the Lord of the World 
Himself should be our arbiter, then why do I repine? 
Could I put myself into safer hands?" 

And without another look at her son she passed through 
the door of the sitting-room with head erect and the mien 
of a mighty general marching out beneath a triumphal arch 
to further victories. Clauston listened to her going up to 
her room, each step with more of drag and weariness in it 
than the last. No wonder she was weary ; he himself ached 
with the stress of endurance through body and soul. But 
however that might be he still must do the work he had 
apportioned himself for that might. He helped himself to 
writing materials and with an unsteady hand he wrote : 

"Dear Ellen, 

"You told me to-night that mine were the people that 
kept God company in His solitude ; you also said that I 
had a wonderful future before me. Would you like to make 
God less lonely and my future more wonderful still ? Israel 
will gladly adopt you as its daughter. I have so often made 
clear to you what the step would imply, I have so many 
times explained to you the staple tenets of our creed, that I 
shall only weary you by going over the old ground. Like- 
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wise I refrain from pleading my case in person, and send 
this as my ambassador so as not to bring any undue pres- 
sure to bear upon you, and give you your own time for 
reflection. But I hope you will not take long. 
" Yours, to have and to hold, 

"Arthur Clauston.** 

Leaving the street-door ajar he slipped out and posted the 
letter in the pillar-box across the way. Then noiselessly he 
mounted the staircase and paused outside his mother's 
room. He had no need to bend down to the key-hole; 
clear and firm the words came from the other side of the 
door : 

^ In my distress I called upon the Lord and cried unto 
my God : He heard my voice out of His temple^ and my 
cry came before Him, even into His ears." 

All night long the sound of that voice seemed to pursue 
Clauston in his slumber ; and when he awoke in the morn- 
ing it was the first thing he heard Only by this time it 
rang brittle, with long gaps between the words. She had 
taken up the challenge in grim earnest. Would the ada- 
mantine gates of heaven be proof against the impact of that 
broken voice? He hurried out of the house like a thief 
from the scene of his guilt. 
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CHAPTER VI 

The next afternoon found Mrs. Louisson seated com- 
fortably before the fire of her boudoir, as she insisted on 
styling her room, complacently regarding her daintily- 
slippered feet. She felt extremely comfortable, for in ad- 
dition to the cheering blaze in the grate, she warmed with 
the inner glow of self-righteousness at the thought of having 
done ''the proper thing" by her guests the evening before. 
True, Clauston had not been quite a success, but then, on 
the other hand, they had all been unanimous in their praise 
of her special brand of Hungarian wine which she had im- 
ported, marvellously cheap, from the small dealer at Tokay 
whom she had casually, very casually, met the year before 
at Marienbad where she had gone for the cure. Everybody 
had asked for the small dealer's address, and there was 
another man whose fortune she had made. Her good 
deeds were accumulating so fast that perhaps the recording 
angel had scarcely hands enough to note them all down. 

Also there was appreciable progress in the matter of 
Leslie and Mr. Adolphus. Indeed, Mrs. Louisson had been 
considerably surprised at the favourable nature of Leslie's 
reply ; why, she had as good as accepted the man. It 
would have been as much as one could have hoped for that 
her reply should not be such as to cause her suitor to take 
his hat and go off in a huff, vowing never to come back. 
Mrs. Louisson's thin red lip curled half in scorn. She knew 
her sex ; even her daughter, whom — she admitted to her- 
self — she knew perhaps least of all, was no exception to 
the rule. Individuality of view, strength of character, high 
principle, real or professed, — everything went by the board 
at the chance of a brilliant position disfigured as it might 
be by numerous drawbacks. Mrs. Louisson fairly revelled 
in the feeling of malicious disdain that came to her at the 
picture of Leslie, peerless, high-souled Leslie, stepping down 
from her pedestal and frankly taking her place among those 
of smaller mould And, as usual, pride had gone before the 
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fall, and the step downwards had been a rather long one. 
Adolphus was said to be a good fellow and all that ; he 
certainly was wealthy. But nevertheless Mrs. Louisson 
shuddered a little as she thought of the time when it was 
still a matter of doubt whether his attentions were meant for 
herself or for Leslie. And Leslie, after all her heroics of 
indignation, had merely conditioned him to give her a little 
more time. The more Mrs. Louisson considered it, the 
more she felt justified in regarding herself as the archetype of 
the ideal woman. 

And as was due or rather, overdue, to so much excellence, 
her reward was at length approaching. In view of Leslie's 
unexpected tractability, the contingency of the girl's marriage, 
on which Mrs. Louisson had made conditional her own 
alliance to Dr. Jarvis, now seemed arbitrary and stupid. It 
was ridiculous to have allowed it to dominate her action, or 
inaction, so long, nay, to have let it assume the dimension 
of a superstitious dread. Poor, dear Jarvis, he had sub- 
mitted to each procrastination like a hero and a gentleman. 
And yet, the hardship of it must have been very great to 
him. It entailed on him the ordeal — the most terrible of all 
to a man of spirit — of having to appear before the woman 
he loved in the rdU of a suppliant for financial help instead 
of being in the position to claim that help as a matter of 
right from his wife; and nothing had endeared him more 
to Mrs. Louisson than the quiet bravery he had shown on 
these unnerving occasions, and the unsurpassable tact with 
which he palliated transactions which he knew must hurt 
her feelings nearly as much as his own. It was nothing less 
than a stroke of genius that he should insist on her fixing a 
definite rate of interest on all sums transferred from her 
account to his own, so as to label these transferences in- 
dubitably and unmistakably as loans to be repaid some time 
or other. Poor, dear Jarvis — these days of tribulation and 
of polite fictions were drawing to a close. 

The same thing happened to Mrs. Louisson's reflections, 
for at that moment Stella burst into the room all shrieks 
and excitement 

"Oh, mother — who do you think is coming? Aunt 
Becky — I was looking through the window — ^she looks more 
like a bull-dog than ever, and she's wearing her sable cape, 
the one Uncle Abe said he paid five hundred guineas for, 
although I think he's a bit of a liar, is Uncle Abe, — you 
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know, she thinks she's irritadng you most frightfully each 
time you see her wear it" 

'* Stella, you are perfectly intolerable," cried Mrs. Louis* 
son angrily. 

"But, mother, you know it's the truth— how can you 
reproach me for teHing the truth ? I don't tell it so very 
often," said Stella. 

" Stella, I object to your impertinences." 

** Of course you do, mother. It seems to be your pet 
occupation to crush my spirit. Well, if it's any comfort to 
3^u, let me inform you that you've very nearly succeeded. 
But not quite— I'll take care of that." 

Mrs. Louisson laughed. Stella tossed her head haughtily. 
''You may laugh, but Tm very much offended," she said; 
** 1 don't think I ought to make friends with you unless you 
buy me a new toque." 

" I don't know about the toque, Stella," said Mrs. Louis- 
son, '' but I do know who of us has most to lose by our not 
being friends." 

''Yes, there you are — brute force again. And that after 
helping you so loyally last night with Mr. Adolphus," she 
stopped short, and a sly look came over her face. " I know 
why Aunt Becky is coming this afternoon." 

Mrs. Louisson made no answer, but she set her lips and 
looked determined. 

" May I stop in the room ? It's sure to be good fun," 
went on Stella. 

"You will do nothing of the sort," said Mrs. Louisson 
severely; "and, mind, if I catch you eavesdropping outside 
the door, I'll box your ears — even if any of the servants are 
about." 

"Then I shall run away and go on to the music- 
halls," replied Stella airily; "as it is, I don't know why 
I haven't done so long ago, instead of having the life 
tyrannized out of me between you and Leslie— oh, there's 
Aunt Becky ringing. I'll run and be the first to snatch 
the kiss of welcome from her rose-bud mouth— oh, yum, 
yum!" 

And a moment or two later her screech was heard from 
the hall. "Oh, auntie, dear, how sweet you look this 
afternoon 1 Well, I declare, it positively does one's heart 
good to see a woman so well-dressed as you — ^let me help 
you off with your love of a cape. . . ." 
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Mrs. Louisson shrugged her opulent shoulders and forti- 
fied herself for the coming interview by a few drops of 
eau-de<ologne on sugar. As it was, her sister's visit did 
not take her by surprise ; she had been expecting it all day 
— she even wondered that it had been delayed till so late 
in the afternoon. Nay, she had actually considered the 
advisability of going to see Becky herself and so carry the 
war into the enemy's country. Of course Becky was bound 
to be unpleasant ; she almost had a right to it under the 
circumstances, thought Mrs. Louisson, crunching her sugar 
with gusto. And so it was just as well that the impleasant- 
ness should be disposed of within the decorous privacy of 
the family precincts; Becky was not particular who her 
audience was when the spirit moved her to have her say, 
nor how she said it. And as Mrs. Louisson recollected the 
fact she almost regretted not having taken double her dose 
of eau-de-cologne. 

'* Mrs. Cremer," announced the housemaid with unneces- 
sary ceremony. 

Mrs. Louisson did not stir, not even to look round. 
**Come in, come in, Becky," she said quietly. 

" If I may," replied Becky with ironic diffidence. 

Stella settled the visitor into a chair with much mock 
solicitude accompanied by various grimaces and winks 
intended for the special delectation of the housemaid who 
appreciated them cordially. 

"There, — anything else I can do for you, auntie? If 
so, say it quick, because I have to be ofif. I'm very busy 
— obeying instructions. Did you ever do that, auntie, 
when you were my age? Makes you feel awfully import- 
ant that sort of thing, don't you know." And with slow 
majestic steps Stella marched out. 

There was almost a minute's silence between the two 
women. Little resemblances could be traced in the appear- 
ances of the sisters. Mrs. Cremer was short and squat, and 
although only three years Mrs. Louisson's senior, looked 
old enough to be her mother. There had long been a tacit 
but pronounced rivalry between the two households. It 
showed itself most manifestly in their studiously ignoring 
each other's sets; to be on the visiting-list of the one 
entailed being ostracized by the other. And yet Mrs. 
Cremer knew that, despite her advantage of an ampler 
income, she was hopelessly out-distanced in the race for 
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social status by her more brilliant sister. Nor was the 
bitterness of that knowledge likely to receive any palliation 
from this, her latest and greatest, defeat, which to-day was 
the motive of her coming. 

"Will you have some tea, my dear?'* asked Mrs. 
Louisson. 

" No, thanks," the answer came back snappily. 

There was another pause. ** Everybody well at home ? " 
asked Mrs. Louisson. 

"Spare your inquiries. They are not in the least 
appreciated." 

Mrs. Louisson turned on the speaker a long look of 
pretended astonishment. ''Really, Becky," she said with a 
drawl, "you are even more than usually candid to-day." 

" What, have you found that out already, dear ? " asked 
Mrs. Cremer acidly. ** How clever of you, dear. Then, 
perhaps, dear, you also know why I have done myself the 
pleasure of coming to see you." 

"I haven't the faintest idea," said Mrs. Louisson with 
arched eyebrows. 

" No ? Well, let's see how I can bring it home to you 
without hurting your tender little feelings. Are you aware 
that yesterday was poor mothefs /aArzet/ f 

"Yesterday ?" echoed Mrs. Louisson in lame astonishment. 
" I thought it wasn't till next week." 

" Excuse me, you thought nothing of the kind — ^you know 
you didn't. And on the strength of the auspicious event 
you go and give a large dinner-party." 

"Only a handful of people," protested Mrs. Louisson 
mildly. 

" Only fourteen couples," mimicked the other. " And, 
pray, why— tell me when I begin to hurt your tender little 
feelings — why did you just choose the anniversary of your 
mother's death for this same dinner-party ? " 

''Your tone is perfectly absurd, Becky," said Mrs. Louisson 
haughtily. 

"Let us keep to the point, please. Why et cetera, 
et cetera . . . ? Because you knew that on such an occa- 
sion your mother's other ^daughter, like the God-fearing, 
self-respecting woman she is, would keep decently and 
quietly at home and not be likely to drop in here pro- 
miscuously — to spoil sport. You knew very well how things 
stood between Adolphus and my Josephine — you knew that 
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everything was nearly shipshape, even to the terms of the 
marriage settlements, and then you come and lure him away, 
you thief, you shameless woman, you . . ." 

"Hard words break no bones, Becky," said Mrs. Louis- 
son, rousing to the defence. " You mean that the arrange- 
ments were all complete as far as you were concerned; 
Adolphus himself had not said a word to you or to 
Josephine." 

" How do you know ? " asked Mrs. Cremer sharply. 
" I asked him," came the calm reply. 
" Ah, you asked him. And from that it's evident you 
had been noticing that there was something going on. And 
like the good sister you are, instead of plea(£ng my child's 
cause, you were only intent on feathering your own nest 
You know that Josephine is on the shady side of twenty, 
and she can't have so many more chances. And I am sure 
Adolphus would have let himself be talked into it. But 
there, what can one expect from a low reptile like you ! " 

" My dear Becky, you are really very unjust to me," said 
Mrs. Louisson most unctuously. "How on earth can I 
help it that Adolphus saw Leslie and preferred her to your 
Josephine ? Your Josephine is a very nice young woman, 
but surely you could not expect me to extol her at Leslie's 
expense. You know, settling our children in life is a 
mother's roost serious business. And in business, you 
know, there's no such thing as being brothers and sisters." 

Mrs. Cremer sat for a while in speechless indignation at 
the cruelly callous words. Then a look of contempt 
wizened her already peaky face. 

" And that is how you talk to me, Clara ? " she broke the 
silence at last. ^'That is the return you make me for my 
many kindnesses to you?" 

" Many kindnesses 1 " echoed Mrs. Louisson disdainfully. 
** Will you name one ? " 

"One? Yes, with pleasure. Have you forgotten that 
Folkestone episode ? You would have looked well over it if 
I hadn't shielded you. You took very good care to re- 
member then that I was your sister. As it was, people 
talked quite enough. Only a noodle like Louisson would 
have blinked his eyes at the facts. . . ." 

" Becky ! " cried Mrs. Louisson, half rising from her 
chair. 
Mrs. Cremer waved her down unceremoniously. " Keep 
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cool, keep cool, my dear— you know your virtuous indigna- 
tion doesn't wash with me. . I quite admit it's a shame to 
talk so disrespectfully of poor Louisson, although I'm sure 
it wasn't that which put your dander up. He was a hundred 
times too good for you, and you, you treated him like a dog 
the last ten years of his life. It used to break my heart to 
see the way his face lit up whenever you happened to throw 
him a kind word. And then, as a last desperate attempt to 
find favour in your eyes, he died. There are people who 
say you killed him." 

" Becky, leave the house ! " cried Mrs. Louisson. 
" Tut, tut, my dear," said Mrs. Cremer, growing calmer in 
proportion as the other became more infuriated, " we're not 
playing at melodrama ; we're just having a cosy family talk. 
And so poor Louisson is to have a successor— eh ? At 
least, I hope, for the sake of decency, that is what your 
philandering with that fancy man of yours will come to. 
Why on earth don't you marry him and be done with? 
With all your boundless bounce you're a coward. The idea 
of being afraid of one's own daughter ! " 

" I am not afraid of Leslie," cried Mrs. Louisson hotly. 
** Liars should have good memories," quoted Mrs. Cremer 
sweetly. "You have evidently forgotten the confidences 
you were pleased to make me one day last summer on 
Brighton pier. You could think of nothing till Leslie was 
out of the house — those were your words. I may as well 
refresh your memory still further. You also said that the 
only man available at the time was that journalist fellow 
Cloister, or whatever his name is. Only you were afraid 
that in making him your son-in-law you might be jumping 
out of the frying-pan into the fire, he being apparently a 
man with a backbone and his own notions of things, and 
you wouldn't take the risk of having your daughter's front- 
door slammed in your face — you didn't so much mind the 
others. Your idea of a husband for Leslie was an easy- 
going person, with not too much brains, a bit of a fool, in 
fact, if possible. . . ." 

"At that rate you don't lose much in Adolphus," 
interjected her listener. 

•• You should have left me to judge of that. I know as 
much what's good for my daughter as you know what's good 
for yours. If you only knew half as well what was good 
for yourself. That I won't presume to teach you — you see, 
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I haven't said a word against poor Doctor Jarvi& I could 
say a few things if I wanted to. I could say for instance 
that you were making an utter fool of yourself, that the 
whole world is laughing at your infatuation, that he doesn't 
care a jot for you, and that it's your money he's after. . . ." 

** Becky ! " cried Mrs. Louisson wildly. 

Although she had so sternly interdicted Stella from listen- 
ing, she had lost sight of the possibility of there being an- 
other witness to the scene now being enacted. On the other 
side of the party door, which connected the fair-sized alcove 
beyond with her mother's boudoir, stood Leslie. She had 
made her way there immediately after lunch and before Mrs. 
Ix>uisson had risen from the table to fetch some crochet-work 
she had left there the day before. And there, intending to 
linger but an instant or two, she had dozed off, tired out by 
a sleepless and brain-tormented night in which she had vainly 
tried to keep pace with her tumultuous thoughts, to be awak- 
ened later on by her aunt's strident voice. At first she 
had listened in a sort of paralytic helplessness, rooted to the 
spot, and yet cowering away, as it were, from before the 
words of which she was an illicit recipient And then, when 
she had become once more her own free agent, she had 
determined, in a mood of conscious self-defiance, to stand 
her ground and learn all there was to learn. She had 
prided herself on her lack of false shame, and here was her 
test. And so she heard everything, not knowing one 
moment whether she would be able to bear the strain of the 
next, until that final cry in which her mother's agonized 
protest vented itself. She was letting her mother be tortured 
in there, in order that she might fiU up a few gaps in her 
information. And yet, to break in on them by way of 
the party door would probably result in a state of triangular 
embarrassment, the main burden of which would devolve on 
her. In a moment she had wrenched open the French 
windows leading down into the garden, had hurried down 
the little iron staircase, and was seeking admission at the 
servants' entrance. And presently she was in the corridor 
outside her mother's room, through the door of which Aunt 
Becky's voice came in a shrilly indistinct crescendo. Leslie 
knocked loudly. 

" Goodness gracious, how flushed you look, child 1 " said 
Mrs. Cremer turning to her, perfectly amiable and self-pos- 
sessed despite the angry gleam in her eyes, and pecking 
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at her with pursed lips. " I feel a bit warm myself. Your 
mother and I were just exchanging youthful reminiscences, 
and that always makes me a bit excited— doesn't it, Clara? 
Well, I'm off— I told you I could only stay a few minutes. 
So long, dear. Take care of yourself this shocking weather. 
I dare say I shall knock up against you at the Peter Robin- 
son sale to-morrow." 

L^lie could not quite account to herself at the moment 
for the shock she felt at the lightning change in her aunt's 
demeanour. She had no time to think it out. Stella had 
suddenly appeared from nowhere in particular. 

'* Had a nice chat, auntie ? I forgot to ask you — how is 
poor Josephine's sciatica ? " 

" Who said Josephine had sciatica ? " asked Mrs. Cremer 
sharply. 

''Oh, hasn't she?" continued Stella unabashed; ''I 
thought it might be that — she seemed to walk sort of lop- 
sided last time I saw her. Give the dear girl my love for all 
that" 

'' Here is a note from Ellen," said Mrs. Louisson as Leslie 
re-entered the room. " It came an hour ago and I forgot to 
send it up. I haven't opened it." 

"Thank you, mother," said Leslie quietly. 

She understood, as Mrs. Louisson intended she should, 
the significance of those concluding words. It was the first 
time a letter had been\dlowed to reach her hands unopened. 
The new development was meant to imply the change which 
had taken place in her status over-night, and this was her 
mother's way of acknowledgmg it. It was a foretaste of the 
privileges due to a young woman virtually engaged in 
marriage, an earnest and a sample of the other amenities 
accruing to one placed in that enviable position. Leslie 
allowed her mother to think that she accepted it as such. 
But to herself she laughed bitterly at the fatuousness of this 
elementary attempt to foist on her a bribe in order to 
reconcile, or rather to commit, her to a repugnant course of 
action. 

She had opened Ellen's note ; it did not contain much — 
only a brief request to come over at her early convenience. 
She put on her hat and coat at once to obey Ellen's 
summons ; she might as well do so now as later. Nay, — 
now by preference. So at least she would find a respite 
from the cumulating impression, or more properly, depression 
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of that terrible scene between her mother and aunt ; more 
especially from that disconcerting memory of the sudden 
change in her aunt's manner. Good God, it would be 
awkward indeed if people were condemned to wear their 
hearts on their sleeves ; but that would be preferable to this 
faculty of tucking them away into their boots or some other 
convenient if ignoble place of concealment. The incident, 
simple and isolated as it was, seemed to her capable of a wide 
and manifold application. She felt as though she had 
suddenly been endowed with a new power of sight. Was it 
that she had stepped back to a proper length of perspective, — 
or was it that she was beginning to see things throu^ 
Clauston's eyes? All night long she had been conning his 
words over in her mind ; they seemed engraven there in letters 
of fire — at least, they seared her as cruelly. They had seared 
her because, try as she would, she had not been able to see 
things as black and as crooked as they had appeared to him. 
But that perhaps only proved that she was too much of a 
piece with them to see them otherwise, part and parcel of 
the lumber of which he meant to disburden his mind. And 
therefote she had been granted this object lesson. . . . She 
caught herself up angrily. She had promised herself a 
respite ; was a promise made to herself not as binding on 
her as one made to others ? Especially since — she almost 
enjoyed the qiiibble — in the last half hour she had changed 
into somebody else. And besides — Ellen was waiting. 
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Leslie saw, immediately on entering, that the occasion 
which had prompted Ellen's message was no ordinary one. 
If she required further assurance she had it in the almost 
frantic grip of Ellen's two fever-hot hands and her devout 
exclamation : 

" Thank God that you are here." 

''Your note did not seem so pressing," said Leslie, as 
though that were the true reason of her tardy arrival. 

"I know, I know," said Ellen hastily ; "but it was only 
since I sent it off, during this last hour, that I felt how 
much I had need of you. . . . Oh, Leslie, Leslie, you must 
help me. Here — look at this." 

With a swift movement she thrust a crumpled letter into 
Leslie's hand. Leslie cast a hasty glance at it and saw it 
was in Clauston's writing. Her heart stood still. With a 
supreme effort she forced the words to her lips : 

'* I need not read it. Mr. Clauston asks you to be his 
wife." 

'* How do you know ? " came quickly from Ellen. " Has 
he confided in you ? " 

Leslie laughed a hollow laugh, as she gently tapped 
Ellen's cheek. "You silly chil4 don't you think I could 
see which way the wind was blowing ? " 

" You saw — and you did not warn me ? " 

'' Ellen, be honest Did you require a warning ? " 

Ellen hung her head. "You are right, Leslie," she 
replied humbly. ''I ought not to have said that." 

"And knowing what you knew," went on Leslie, her 
voice growing steadier, ''did you expect there would be 
any other end to it than — ^this ? " And she pointed to the 
letter which she had been doing her best to uncrease. At 
the same time, with a cursory glance, she mastered its 
contents more fully. 

"I do not know what I expected, Leslie, what there 
was to expect," wailed Ellen. " I only saw in it an episode 
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which would vanish away into nothing even as it seems to 
have begun in nothing. I never dreamt it would develop 
into a crisis. I only felt I was living in the moment — it 
was the first time in my life that I Uved in the moment, 
and it was so pleasant ! And now this has come to exact 
the penalty from me. What have I done — ^what have I 
done?" 

Leslie was about to reply, but Ellen forestalled her. 

" Yes, Leslie," she cried, catching hold of the other's 
hands again, *'if my fault has been great, my penalty has 
not been less. I received this at eleven this morning. 
The first hour was merciful to me ; I was dazed and felt 
nothing. Then by degrees I came to realize what this 
meant I shut myself in up here, and ever since my 
thoughts seem to have been dashing themselves against 
these walls and to have fallen to the ground helpless as 
birds with broken wings. And now I can't think any more 
for myself; you must think for me — you must help me, 
Leslie." 

" Ellen — ^there would be no need for you to ask my help 
— you would be able to think for yourself, you would know 
how. to answer this letter, if you did not know what was in 
your heart ..." 

^'Oh, God in heaven," said Ellen wearily, "must you 
then hear me say it, Leslie? I suppose it's true that 1 
love him." 

Leslie held her breath. It seemed to her that if she 
said anything at all, it would be to echo those words of 
Ellen's, and that in a way which would tear the mask from 
her own secret And then there was the fear of the terrible 
temptation she was called upon to combat It looked as 
though her fate was delivering itself into her hands, and 
that she need not let it go until she had shaped it to her 
liking. No wonder she quaked at the thought — who would 
not at usurping God's prerogative ? What did it amount to 
— ^what was it in her power to do or leave undone ? With 
her rested the casting vote that was to turn the wavering 
equipoise of Ellen's mind into a fixed preponderance. 
What if she gave it against him ? She would at the very 
least secure for herself a new lease of hope, a chance of 
happiness. Nay more, — she was almost pledged to it — it 
would be so easy to salve her conscience with that : there 
was her obligation to her brother, poor Julius, whose heart 
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was at that moment probably soaring heaven-high, buoyed 
up as it was with the blind belief in his sister's loyalty. 
She imagined, if he were standing at her side, with what 
dumb, reproachful wonderment he would be watching her 
hesitation. Mated to a woman like Ellen, Julius, even 
Julius, might grow into a man. Her brother's future, her 
own happiness — ^were not these motives strong enough. . . . 

She clenched her hands in a sudden access of despair. 
No, reason as she would, the motives were not strong 
enough. Stronger by far were her love and her spirit of 
self-sacrifice for the man whose happiness and future were 
now at issue. Was not his future more precious, more 
valuable than that of ten Juliuses, his happiness more than 
that of a hundred of such as herself? Now she understood 
the reason why, at the eleventh hour as it were, she had 
been granted the faculty of new si^ht — so that she might 
plead his cause when the time arrived, as it had arrived 
now. It had been given her to see with his eyes lest from 
miscomprehension and an unwarranted anger at his sup- 
posed injustice to the people of her class she might, in his 
hour of need, become his adversary. This thing which he 
was doing now was his clarion cry of protest against the 
hundred and one things that were awry and out of gear. 
Perhaps it was intended for a sardonic implication that the 
vogue and system which obtained amongst them was in- 
capable of producing a woman fit to be his mate, and that 
therefore he had had to go afield amongst the nations, 
so driving b deeper the rebuke he wished to convey. And 
yet, what mattered it what the inner meaning of his act 
might be, if there were no meaning or moral to it at all ? 
She turned over in her mind the words in which he had 
couched his request to Ellen — the^ seemed quiet, easeful 
words, with an almost negligent nng in them, as though 
the matter in hand were one admitting of a dozen issues all 
more or less to the writer's satisfaction. But she knew the 
man and his way ; she read between the lines the pent-up, 
passionate restraint, she counted his heart-beats between 
the terse sentences — she knew that to him there was but 
one issue if the stars were to continue shining for him in 
the sky. So then — in God's name. . . . She pressed her 
hand to her bosom as though to quench the angry ache 
smouldering there. ... 

Ellen had been watching her piteously, waiting for her 
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to speak. At last, misconstruing the other's silence, she 
had turned away with a despairing sob. Leslie's hand was 
on her shoulder in an instant, but she shook it off. 

'* No, no, Leslie, I withdraw. I should not have asked 
you for your help. The fault is all mine, and so should be 
the remedy. Besides, it is simple ; there is nothing to think 
about. I know my answer." 

'* No, dear, you do not," said Leslie firmly. '' We shall 
find it out between us. Sit here. To begin, let us strike at 
the heart of the difficulty. It is nothing more than that you 
have been brought up to hold different creeds." 

" Nothing more ? " echoed Ellen astonished. 

" I say it advisedly, Ellen. There are only two ways of 
dealing with difficulties: either to let them grow out of 
proportion and overwhelm you or to dwarf them into trifles. 
Which do you think is the more profitable way ? " 

" What is the use of answering that? " said Ellen. 

" Very well," continued Leslie. '' In that case we must 
come to particulars. Do you insist that this should stand 
between you and him, or do you not ? " 

Ellen's lips moved, but she remained wordless. 

''Thanks, dear," said Leslie; "your frankness has made 
my task easier for me. I am no theologian, the sum-total 
of my theology amounts to this : all ways lead to God. 
God made life a straight path, and that it shall remain how- 
ever much man may try to make it a labyrinth. Least of 
all did He intend that two people whose hearts bid them 
walk side by side should blunder along diverse roads because 
they happen to have been taught to spell the legend on the 
signposts in a different way." 

" Go on, Leslie," whispered Ellen, " you are on the right 
track." 

"Need I go on, Ellen? Need I remind you that you 
love him?" 

" No, Leslie, — ^but there are other things. I too do not 
approach this matter as the theologian. To me its main 
pomt is not the divine, but the human aspect I am 
chiefly remembering all through that I am a woman. I do 
not need to quibble away any scruples of doctrine. Do you 
think my mind has been altogether idle these last three 
months since — oh, yes, Leslie, I will admit it — since I dimly, 
dubiously began to mark the inevitable stalking down upon 
me and demanding its due. See, Leslie, — perhaps this is 
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blasphemy, but I must say it — I have even ceased to recoil 
from the idea of the terrible old Bible God whose attributes 
seem so different from those of the younger and more 
human God with whom I have been familiar all my life. 
And once I had turned that comer I thought the rest would 
be easy. And yet — ^and yet . . ." 

"And yet there are other things you are afraid of," 
prompted Leslie. 

" There are, there are," assented Ellen quickly, " and yet 
I hardly know whether to call it fear. It is a strange, 
intangible feeling about a strange, intangible thing. It isn't 
anything that would play an obvious part in the routine of 
our lives ; it is nothing that could be remedied by a re- 
adjustment, a mutual accommodation of temperaments. It 
is, Leslie, some deeper, subtler undertone in our elemental 
natures which may ring discordant despite all our efforts at 
attuning. There is, Leslie, — I remember him using the 
phrase and then explaining it to me — such a thing as the 
genius of atavism. It may be that, although we shall be at 
one in all other things, the racial instincts in us may refuse 
to merge ; remember the East is in his blood and the West 
in mine ; the traditions, the historic atmosphere that have 
moulded his sympathies and mine are so widely divergent, 
and the spirit of history may take a cruel revenge for the 
attempt at an unnatural blending. Oh, Leslie, Leslie, my 
thoughts are striving desperately for utterance, and yet I can 
hardly make them intelligible to myself—how much less 
then to you ? All I am sure of is that I am fearful and 
afraid, and that my giving myself to him is not the sweetest 
self-surrender, but a blind leap in the dark, a deep plunge 
into the unknown." 

^ Ellen," said Leslie solemnly, ** what matters it how deep 
the plunge is if love waits for you at the bottom ? " 

" Oh, yes, yes, I know all I can safely look forward to as 
his wife, — do you think I have not calculated to the last 
fraction how much I shall lose if I say no to him ? And 
that is what appals me, that so great an expanse of light and 
brightness should be overclouded by that one vague speck 
of shadow. . . . Leslie, if you only understood ! And even 
if you did, what could you do ? " 

Leslie trembled. How insistently the temptation forced 
its way into her soul, almost begging to be taken advantage 
of. All she had to do would be to drive home this real or 
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imaginary apprehension of Ellen's, to accentuate it, to 
magnify it into a palpable danger, and the way was once 
more clear for herself. The next instant she thrust her 
thoughts angrily aside. Was one self-conquering, though it 
was rather a self-defeat, not enough ? Must she put herself 
on the rack a second time? And then a sudden light 
dawned on her, and she saw truly what this new turn meant 
Fate was not malicious to her, it was only exorbitant 
Because she had done so much already she was now called 
upon to do still more. If she wished to carry out what she 
had begun she must go a great deal further than she had 
gone ; she must give the very last drainings of her strength. 
Yes, in God's name, she would pledge herself to that as well. 

"Ellen, I do understand," she said slowly. "You are 
venturing into strange country, strange even to me, although 
I ought to blush for saying so. I shall, if you wish it, go 
with you, I shall be at your beck and call. No, it will not 
be the blind leading the blind. I at least am born a 
Jewess ; I have the racial instinct the lack of which seems 
to you so great a disqualification from becoming his wife. 
I shall try to instill it into you if he should fail — ^after all, 
woman's heart speaks more clearly to woman's heart. If 
that is sufficient guarantee to you, Ellen, it shall be my life's 
work to watch . . ." 

"Your life's work—to watch over me?" cried Ellen 
impetuously. " Foolish girl, and you expect for a moment 
that I shall be so mean as to let you be so generous ? 
What about you — have you no duty to yourself? " 

" It is the only privilege I have ever claimed of life, to do 
my duty in my own way," said Leslie softly, "and this is 
the only time that so far I shall have been granted it. 
You can't refuse me after that, Ellen." 

"Why do you do this, Leslie? You bewilder me," said 
Ellen, gazing at her hard. 

Leslie returned her gaze frankly. " Ellen, why should I 
deny it? My consideration is not all for you. There are 
others whom this concerns." 

"Oh, tell me,— what others? " 

"My people, Ellen,— or rather I should now say, our 
people. His happiness will depend on seeing you happy. 
If he is contented it will mean a great deal to his brothers. 
His voice is one that will ring very loud one of these days. 
We must see that he shall bless— not curse." 
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** Ahy yes, he says that his future rests with me," replied 
Ellen, subdued yet exultant ''And yet, how strange it 
seems, Leslie," she went on musingly, ''that it should 
be left for me, a stranger, to keep him in good accord 
with his own. Is his loyalty not better grounded than 
that?" 

" You must not talk like that," Leslie chided her gently. 
" Above all you must not get into the habit of questioning. 
Don't make it appear to yourself that you have exhausted 
your reserve store of faith before you have even begun to 
draw upon it. Think rather of my promise to be your 
guarantee, as far as that lies in my power. Ellen, I shall be 
with you, and God will be with us both. And now I shall 
leave you to write him your answer." 

At the last words the ring of the street bell resounded 
through the house, vibrating steadily almost down to its 
last reluctant tinkle. The two girls looked at one another, 
Ellen pale as death, Leslie flushed and smiling as one 
gathering in the many-voiced congratulations for a great 
achievement. 

" It is unnecessary, — you need not write him," she said 
slowly. 

" Yes, that is his ring," repHed Ellen almost inaudibly. 

" Did you hear what it sounded like, Ellen ? Like that 
of a man who knows his own mind, who does not doubt 
himself, — a man who says he will countenance no disap- 
pointment in himself or in others. Ellen, you who are so 
rich, do you still think you need that poor little guarantee 
of mine ? " 

She kissed Ellen quickly on the lips and hurried out. 
Down-stairs she came upon Clauston standing at the open 
door of the empty sitting-room into which he had been 
shown by a servant He had the drawn, haggard air of the 
man who is facing a crisis and facing it badly. She noted, 
too, despite the gathering twilight, his look of keen disap- 
pointment as he saw who it was that was approaching him 
She answered it with a sudden flash of pride ; she felt as if 
she could look down on him from immeasurable heights. 
He might never know, but she would know all her lifetime 
that he was hopelessly in her debt Yes, she had been very 
magnanimous to him. 

" Ellen will be down presently," she informed him, with- 
out, however, pausing in her way to the door. 
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He stopped her deliberalely. "Do you know. . . .?" 
he asked brusquely. 

" Yes, I know, and I could tell, but I never usurp other 
people's privileges," she said, smiling at him archly, and 
deftly gliding past 

Head erect she stepped into the street Many blessings 
had strayed into this unhappy world, but surely the greatest 
of them was this same pride, the pride that is not the 
glorification but the respect of self. Else how could she 
have left that house, seemingly without a pang of regret or 
self-pity, knowing as she did what, in the space of the next 
few minutes, must pass within it ? She felt free and elated. 
What a splendid thing it was to be no object of care to any 
one, to be enmeshed in nobody's thoughts, to be entangled 
in nobody's feelings, but to stand free, absolute, individual. 
She paused absently to watch a lamp-lighter struggle with a 
refractory burner. And when presently he succeeded, she 
saw not one, but a hundred flames leaping in the prismatic 
mist that filled her eyes. Yes, thank God, — she had pride ! 

It did not seem minutes but hours to Clauston before he 
heard that other soft footfall for which he had l>een listen- 
ing. How stupid of him that he should ever have mistaken 
any other for hers 1 He met her with impetuous words. 

" I have broken my own condition. I couldn't wait. My 
steps turned hither as naturally as the tide turns to the 
shore. I have been prowling about the neighbourhood for 
the last hour. Time after time I wanted to go. I dared 
not I felt like a little boy who had been peeping through 
a key-hole ; I felt contemptible, — I had to retrieve myself. 
I would leave fate no excuse. And now — shall I go away ?" 

" No, stay," she said simply, stretching out her hand to 
him. 

He took it, and stood toying with it in irresolute wonder. 
He was searching, with something of dismay, for the 
tempestuous ecstasy wherewith he had anticipated straining 
her soft lithe body to his heart ; what had become of the 
quivering rapture when all he now seemed called upon to 
do was to stand there — toying with her hand ? And then 
he laughed; it was so foolish of him to wonder, to be 
dismayed. This was the inevitable revulsion ; the tension 
of doubt, racking him into a semi-delirious transport, had 
been followed by the unstrung nervelessness of certitude. 
To him, who had studied the processes of the human mind, 
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it ought not to have seemed strange ; all that he might 
deduce from it was that he was a normal man. In the science 
of emotions the science was as important as the emotions. 

" I have considered everything — I am ready to risk all," 
she said. 

" Risk ? " he echoed, taken aback. " Was that quite the 
spirit in which to look at it ? " 

She remembered Leslie. " Forgive me/* she said quickly. 
" The risk I was thinking of was not mine, but yours." 

He laughed buoyantly. ** Oh, the eternal vanity of you 
women ! How you insist on exaggerating yourselves into 
a destiny. Each time one of you promises to share a man's 
lot, she wants to make him believe that he is entering on 
some epoch-making speculation, that he is taking it upon 
himself to dabble in insoluble mysteries. Was there ever a 
woman who did not fear, or at least, did not fancy she 
feared, that she could not be fathomed ?" 

''Oh, it is good to hear you talk like that," she said, 
clinging to him. He thrilled — who said he was nerveless 
and unstrung ? He stretched out his arm, the electric switch 
clicked and the room became flooded with light. 

" We ought, according to the rules of the game, to be 
showing new faces to one another," he laughed explanatorily. 
" Let's see what they are like." 

She drew away from him. ** We must go to tell uncle 
and aunt,'' she said soberly. 

" Do they know anything yet ? " he asked. 

" Only that we are friends." 

" Will that be enough preparation for them ? " he asked 
gravely. 

" I don't know. The worse prepared they are, the better 
perhaps they will take it. Come. I think we shall find 
them in uncle's study." 

He followed her with a feeling of relief at the insignifi- 
cance of the impending ordeal as compared with the one 
he had passed through the night before. Perhaps that too 
would not have been so formidable if he had had her at his 
side to strengthen him. 

"Is the way bright enough for you now, dearest?" he 
whispered tenderly. They were out in the hall where the 
light had been switched on making all things visible. She 
nodded fervently, and then suddenly broke into a little cry 
of dismay. 
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" What is it, dearest ? " he asked startled. And following 
her gaze he saw it was fixed on a hat of clerical shape hang- 
ing on one of the pegs of the hall-stand. 

" That must be Mr. Kenneth's — I did not know he was 
in the house," she said hurriedly. "Let us wait till he's 
gone." 

"But why, sweetheart?" he urged. "I consider it a 
fortunate coincidence. The harder the test I see you pass- 
ing through, the stronger will be your claim on me for com- 
pensation. Mr. Kenneth has been here rather frequently 
since his wife died — has he not ? " 

She gripped his arm and without another word hurried 
him on. It was a cosy enough scene they came upon in 
the study. The tea-things were still on the table, and the 
fire blazed brightly in the grate. Mrs. Devereux, a sweet- 
faced elderly woman with a tender mouth, sat busily knitting. 
At her side was Mr. Devereux, a man whose huge build and 
majestic bearing was evident even in his recumbent position. 
Facing them and standing upright before the mantle-shelf 
was Mr. Kenneth, talking earnestly. 

"Yes, Mr. Devereux, it is that which we must impress 
upon the rising generation," he was saying with emphasis, 
as Ellen and Clauston entered. He paused at sight of 
them, and the tense angles at the comers of his lips seemed 
to relax and the hard glint in his eyes softened as Ellen 
stepped up to shake luuids with him. The old people's 
welcome to Clauston was most cordial. Mr. Kenneth 
merely bowed to him although they had met on various 
occasions before. 

" I have been wanting to see you. Miss Ellen," — he had 
known her since she was a child — " I am making arrange- 
ments for our Testament Readings during the summer, and, 
as in past years, I want you to help me." 

She took a step back, flurried and disconcerted. He 
looked at her fixedly. 

" Oh, I know it is rather early," he went on, making a 
random guess at her confusion ; " but one is never out of 
season in doing Christ's work." 

"Mr. Kenneth," she replied haltingly, "there are circum- 
stances . . ." She broke off and turned appealingly to the 
old people. "Oh, uncle, aunt, dear— can't you see how it 
is between Mr. Clauston — ^Arthur — and me ? " 

Mr. and Mrs. Devereux looked at one another and then 
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back at Ellen. But it was Mr. Kenneth who first broke the 
silence, though the others who knew his voice had to turn 
to make sure it was he who was speaking. 

" Miss Ellen — I congratulate you. Mr. Clauston, I con- 
gratulate you, and I congratulate the cause of Christ on 
having gained one who is likely to prove a most valuable 
recruit. I know your capabilities, Mr. Clauston. You will 
be able to do, and I hope you will do, earnest work among 
your brethren." 

"You are mistaken, Mr. Kenneth," said Ellen firmly. 
*• It is I who join Mr. Clauston, not he me. Aunt, — uncle 
— I love him,, and he will teach me to love his faith. Oh, 
don't be angry with us — ^give us your good wishes." 

Impulsively she flung herself down and crouched by the 
side of Mrs. Devereux's chair. With tender solicitude and 
an air of infinite motherliness the older woman encircled 
the girl's head with her arms and strained it close. 

•* Mr. Devereux," said Clauston, stepping close to the old 
man, " you have, as you are aware, no legal claim on your 
niece's obedience — you have not even, I consider, a moral 
right over her where such a thing as her happiness is con- 
cerned. I will not argue the case. You heard what she 
said. Do not let us start on our new life without your 
Christian blessing/' 

Slowly but without hesitation the old man got up, tower- 
ing to all his splendid height, and gently laid his band on 
Ckuston's shoulder. 

** Mr. Clauston — Arthur," he said, his deep, rich voice 
trembling and resonant, "it is wiser of you not to argue 
the case. It is best to let its merits rest on the few words 
my niece has uttered. It only remains for me to justify 
myself to you for taking the justice of your case so much for 
granted, because it may either prove to you that I hold my 
faith cheap, or that my niece is a woman whose loss to her 
faith does not count. I tell you, it is a great, an irreparable 
loss. But I must act as my soul bids me. I have told 
you, we come of the Huguenot stock ; and the blood which 
ran in tonents at Rochelle would have been shed in vain if 
I stultified by any action of mine the ^at principle of 
liberty of soul for which my ancestors sacrificed themselves. 
Your ancestors did the same, Mr. Clauston. The parallel 
is an accident. But that is no reason why it should not 
count in your favour. Mr. Kenneth ! " 
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He turned to the vicar, his movement a fine, dignified 
demand for an expression of opinion. But the vicar merely 
shook his head, and then, with a swift but neutral look at 
£llen walked silently out of the room. Mr. and Mrs. 
Devereux followed him. The three walked down the stair- 
case without a word. At the bottom Mr. Devereux passed 
on in front and opened the door of the room Clauston and 
Ellen had just vacated. But Mr. Kenneth took no notice 
of the implied invitation. Still silent he walked to the hall- 
stand and took his hat and umbrella. The two old people 
looked at him blankly. 

^ I thought you would come in here and talk the matter 
over," said Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Kenneth still merely shook his head in token of 
refusal. 

** Then come in and pray with us, Mr. Kenneth," said 
Mrs. Devereux gently. 

The vicar faced her, his thin ascetic lips pursed, a dull 
gleam in his eyes. 

" Mrs. Devereux,*' he said slowly, " I don't know how I 
shall feel about this to-morrow, but at present I cannot pray 
with those who surrender the bulwarks of Christ without a 
struggle." 

The old people stood looking at one another for a little 
while after he had gone ; then Mr. Devereux took his wife's 
hand and reverently, lovingly pressed it to his lips. 

" Come, Amy — ^then we shdl pray by ourselves." 

Almost to the same minute Chaya Rachel, down in 
Bethnal Green, started her recital of the Book of Psalms 
for the seventh time. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

In the long-drawn June twilight, her elbow on the ledge 
of the open window, sat Ellen — Ellen Clauston, as she was 
now growing accustomed to call herself — and meditated. In 
her other hand she still held absently the book she had 
been reading until the light became too scanty. She had 
been married a month, and, after three weeks of Continent, 
they had elected to spend the last remaining days of 
Clauston's leave of absence at home — her new home, the 
little house in Bethnal Green. To-day he had once more 
resumed his office duties, and now she sat waiting his 
coming, straining towards him impatiently, for the gaping 
solitude that environed her had almost grown into a feeling 
of physical pain. She was not alone in the house. From 
the kitchen came weird, uncouth noises, accents of fervid, 
high-toned emphasis, dwindling down to a sibilant monotone. 
It was Chaya Rachel saying her evening prayers. 

Taking them in the retrospect, all the events connected 
with Ellen's admission into the Jewish faith seemed to her 
now to have come and gone as in a dream. What she 
remembered most clearly was that through it all she had 
been actuated by a fierce optimistic enthusiasm for the 
future and not a panic fear of the past. With Clauston at 
her side, putting a world of loving lucidness into his instruc- 
tion, she had quickly acquired all the knowledge necessary 
for her initiation. Within a few weeks she had gained 
mastery of the chief tenets of the Jewish creed as well as 
the domestic details of Jewish orthodox housewifery, and 
had made fair progress in the intricacies of the Hebrew 
language. And so it was without much fear ^ the result 
that Clauston applied for her examination by the Beth Dili, 
the ecclesiastic Board and Tribunal, with whom rested the 
ritual authority for the admission of proselytes. It was 
almost with a feeling of pride, of being exalted in rank, that 
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Ellen received her Hebrew name, the culminating act in the 
process of initiation. *' Esther, daughter of Abraham, our 
father," as it was given in the Chief Rabbi's authorization 
certificate of marriage. What a fine patriarchal ring there 
was about the phrase! 

Three months afterwards, or, to be more precise, at the 
conclusion of the ninety-two days prescribed by Talmudic 
statute, the wedding took place. The arrangements con- 
nected with it, especially the place of solemnization, had 
caused Clauston not a little anxiety. If he decided to get 
married in one of the West End synagogues, he could not 
but send intimation to his numerous acquaintances, and the 
result would be a large concourse, drawn there by politeness 
or curiosity, before which he, who hated fuss and publicity, 
would have positively squirmed. Again, to be married in 
one of the minor synagogues which dot the East End so 
numerously, would mean, for Ellen, to dock the occasion 
of the pomp and circumstance which makes her marriage- 
day for every woman the most memorable of her life. He 
put the case to Ellen frankly. She replied to him equaUy 
frankly that he was a fool to worry himself about such a 
trifle, and that human nature in a woman did not necessarily 
spell bride's-maids. And Clauston, taking advantage of her 
compliance, and improving upon it still more, straightway 
set down, upon the registration papers, as the place of 
solemnization the little house in Bethnal Green (in accord- 
ance with the privil^e to marry in a private dwelling, a 
privilege which, strangely enough, English law affords to 
persons of the Jewish persuasion while refiising the same 
to adherents of the Established Church). Accordingly the 
furniture in the fair-sized parlour was re-arranged so as to 
give room to the embroidered canopy on four poles, to the 
two pairs of sponsors, to Leslie, to Mr. and Mrs. Devereux, 
and to Chaya Rachel, who constituted the whole attendance. 
Chaya Rachel had punctuated the ceremony all through 
with copious weeping, and with more or less furtive wringing 
of hands, a proceeding which, for fear of misinterpretation, 
Clauston deemed it necessary to explain afterwards to Mr. 
and Mrs. Devereux as expressive of her sorrow at the 
absence of nis father on so auspicious an occasion. Mrs. 
Devereux, despite the very feasible explanation, could not 
forbear from shooting a pitying glance at Ellen, who, radiant 
in her travelling dress of quiet grey, was at that moment 
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taking an affectionate farewell of the somewhat worn-looking 
and monosyllabic Leslie. 

Not without a smile of amusement Ellen recollected her 
first experience of Chaya Rachel. A few days after the 
engagement she had, a little surprised at Clauston's lack of 
initiative in the matter, suggested to him to take herself 
and Mrs. Devereux to Bethnal Green to make his mother's 
acquaintance. After half-an-hour's wait in the parlour, 
during which Clauston had made various exits and re- 
appearances, the purpose of which was transparent, the 
door had at length opened, and Chaya Rachel had come 
into view in an apron tattered and sooty, her wig awry on 
her head, and on her left arm, covering it as far as the 
elbow, a red worsted stocking with the darning-needle 
dangling down on a thread of blue wool. So she stood 
in the doorway, nodding the head on her long thin neck 
wisely or foolishly — it might easily have been either — fixing 
all the while a stony glare on Ellen, and utterly ignoring 
Mrs. Devereux's presence. And when at last the latter 
recovered sufficient alertness as to rise and walk towards 
the strange apparition smiling and with outstretched hand, 
Chaya Rachel, still glaring at Ellen, still nodding, withdrew 
silently and without a word as she had come, shuffling noisily 
down the oilcloth-covered stairs. Clauston relieved the 
awkwardness of the situation with a constrained laugh, tell- 
ing them, what was perfectly obvious, that his mother some- 
times acted rather strangely towards strangers, and, also, 
what was not so obvious, that that was the worst that could 
be said about her. Ellen interrupted his explanation by 
silently pressing his hand, her unspoken assurance that 
she understood perfectly, and that all would t>e well 
nevertheless. 

That same evening Clauston had discussed the question 
of domicile with his mother. He had as yet come to no 
decision on the point of removing from the neighbourhood, 
which was just as well, because at the very first mention of 
the thing Chaya Rachel most emphatically and vehemently 
declared that she would not remove. The house suited her 
very well ; she had the geography of it at her fingers'-ends, 
especially so far as the kitchen and scullery were concerned. 
She knew to the inch how her crockery and cutlery were 
disposed — not even in Egyptian darkness would she make 
a mistake in choosing the particular platter or knife which 
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occasion might require. And she had in the attic a beautiful 
storage-place for the Passover utensils, where there could be 
no possible chance of their getting mixed up with those of 
every-day use. And the cockroaches were at length all 
exterminated. These advantages no new house could pos* 
sess ; she would have to work for them all over again, 
and she was not as young as she used to be. However^ 
all these considerations need not interfere with him if he 
had made up his mind to move — what need had he now of 
a mother, when he was going to have a wife, and a Christian 
wife at that ? She would always be able to get a crust or 
a shakedown with one or another of the ** countrymen." 
Besides, in the present house, it would be the wife who 
would be the intruder ; in a new house the wife would have 
the right to look upon her as such. And Clauston, though 
very angry, could not but admire the keen, if grossly mis- 
placed, slurewdness of view contained in that final remark. 

Ellen relieved him of his dilemma at once. She would 
be delighted to come down to Bethnal Green. The house 
seemed sanitary enough, and, though small, would have 
ample room for one more occupant And, besides, the 
East End, that myriad honeycomb, cemented of the sweat 
and the sweetness of honest toil, had always exercised a 
strange fascination on her. The only condition she would 
make would be to be allowed to put a little style and 
artistic order into the scheme of furniture which at present 
seemed little furniture and rather less scheme. Clauston 
assented gladly, propounded the matter to Chaya Rachel, 
who replied with a shoulder-shrug, implying an humiliating 
stricture on knicknacks and the artistic sense in general, and 
Ellen was accordingly free to begin her reforms. Down 
came the gaudy antimacassars; the heavy mid- Victorian 
lusti-es, which Chaya Rachel had acquired by weekly pay- 
ments stinted out of her house-keeping allowance, were 
relegated into Umbo. The smoke-grimed oleographs made 
way for worthier specimens of the pictorial art Only an 
atrocity of a framed colour-print handkerchief, representing 
the German Jewish soldiers holding service on the Day 
of Atonement before Gravelotte, many, alas ! for the last 
time on earth, was left on Clauston's advice to remain in its 
place. Chaya Rachel watched these transformations with 
the same stony glare she had bestowed on Ellen at their 
first encounter. Her favourite position, whenever Ellen was 
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in the house, was the doorway of the kitchen, where she 
stood, a lynx-eyed sentinel guarding the stronghold of her 
gastronomic ortiiodoxy. The Christian girl might turn the 
rest of the house upside down, but the kitchen was, and 
would be, Chaya Rachel's — God willing ! 

Ellen saw, partly from what Clauston said, partly from 
her own intuition and common-sense, that this attitude of 
the old woman could claim for itself some measure of justifi- 
cation. Nay, if anything, Ellen might have found in this 
aloofness of her mother-in-law a secret cause for self-con- 
gratulation. It probably meant that she had recognized 
her handicap in the struggle for precedence in her son's 
affections, and had retired gracefully from the contest As 
they stepped out of the cab on their return from the honey- 
moon, Chaya Rachel had welcomed them back into the 
house with a few mumbled words of jargon, which Ellen 
rightly interpreted to mean something like: ''Ah, so you 
have come back at last, have you ? " The conversation she 
had vouchsafed them all during their week's stay in the 
house had been on the same niggardly scale. Several times, 
Ellen had noticed, she had met her son's affectionate 
advances with a brusque rebuff. And to Ellen, musing 
there in the thickly gathering dusk, the state of things 
obtaining appeared more and more in the light of a great 
good fortune. Why should it not — seeing that her own 
conscience was clear in the matter ? She was being spared 
that horrid rivalry between wife and mother, that most 
unnatural rivalry of all as she had always considered it, 
because it was a case of a great love engendering a greater 
hatred, a thing God could never have intended. Yes, she 
would have her husband all to herself; why should she not 
set it down among the other good auguries under which she 
had started upon her new life. . . . ? 

She jumped ; she had recognized Clauston's step outside 
on the pavement. By the time she had hurried out into 
the passage he had already let himself in by the latch-key. 
But just as she was about to step up to him, a glowing eager- 
ness in her heart and upon her lips, she felt herself roughly 
jostled aside, a panting body shot past her, and with a 
screech of mingled fury and triumph, Chaya Rachel cried : 

" No, — me first — me first ! " 

And the sound of a passionate kiss, ringing almost metal- 
lically through the darkness, gave point to her words. 
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Of course, Ellen also received her kiss. There was not 
so much sound about it, but nevertheless it was loud enough 
that their hearts could hear and r^;ister it. But for all that 
she had been robbed of her good omen. Could she afford 
the loss? 
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Supper was over, an unpretentious but tasty meal pre- 
pared by Chaya Rachel, who still insisted on acting as 
general factotum to the establishment, her only concession 
being in her having consented to the slightly more frequent 
co-operation of the casual charwoman. Ellen raised no 
objection. She had little confidence in her own culinary 
powers, and being wise preferred to leave her husband to the 
routine of his customary diet with which he seemed perfectly 
satisfied. She herself rather enjoyed the new experience of 
the quaint outlandish dishes with which Chaya Rachel sur- 
prised her at every turn, and besides she had fully convinced 
herself of the old woman's passion — mania it might almost 
be called — for scrupulous cleanliness. But the one thing 
which, despite Clauston's remonstrances and entreaties, her 
mother-in-law could not be prevailed upon to do^ was to 
sit at the same table with them. After having waited on 
them, she took her meals alone in the kitchen. 

Clauston set another chair by the window, and Ellen 
resimied the one on which she had sat earlier in the even- 
ing. Clauston held her hand. 

" Now you know what to expect, dear," he said, stroking 
it softly. *' This is a fair specimen of the day as you will 
have to get through it. Was it so very terrible ? " 

''It was a little lonely. But then I had something to 
look forward to." 

" Thank you, dearest. And besides it's not going to be 
like this for ever. This is a strictly temporary arrangement 
Sooner or later I shall get a better post . . ." 

'^ I am sure there is nothing to which you may not reason- 
ably aspire, dear." 

**Be careful or you'll make me conceited," he warned 
her, laughing. " But really, dear, I think my prospects are 
pretty good. It can't be very long before a better job must 
offer. I wasn't very keen on these things in the past, I'm 
afraid, or else I should have been further by now. By and 
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by, sweetheart, there'll be more money, less work and 
shorter hours, so that I can confer on you a little more of 
the delights of my company, unless, of course, as I fully 
expect, you will have got pretty tired of me by then and 
won't mind waiting through even the longest day. . . ." 

"Oh, don't, dear — don't talk like that even in jest," she 
pleaded. 

He sought and obtained forgiveness in a manner appro- 
priate to the occasion. " But for all that, darling, we must 
make up our minds not to take things so very seriously," he 
added. *^ I admit there have been one or two exceptional 
circumstances in the matter of our marriage, but that is all 
gone and done with. And now we are just an ordinary 
married couple, such as might happen to any two other 
people who did not start with — with exceptional circum- 
stances. We are not going to make our life a problem, a 
study in complications. I should hate to think that any 
one, least of all ourselves, should look on us as an interest- 
ing test case and watch — well, how the thing works. You 
feel exactly like that — don't you, darling ? " 

"Yes, Arthur, exactly like that," she repeated quietly. 

** Oh, well, then that's settled. We need not waste an- 
other word on it And now, little girl, tell me — what's your 
opinion of matrimony in general ? " 

"I am happy, Arthur, very happy, I can't say more. 
And . . ." 

''An admirably frank and straightforward expression of 
opinion, madam," he interrupted her. ''Yes, and . . . you 
were going to say besides?" 

" I shall be happier still when . . ." She broke off a 
trifle confused. 

He passed his hand over her hair caressingly. " I under- 
stand," he said. " When you have got a little more into the 
groove, you mean. That will come. I have little anxiety 
on that score. You have so isur shown yourself a perfect 
marvel of adaptability. To begin with, you are still a little 
afraid of mother." 

"Just a little, if you don't mind, dear. But I'm sure we 
shall get on." 

" (X course you will. Did she speak to you to-day ? " 

" She did. She said that as I had meat for lunch I ought 
to wait six hours till I could take milk with my tea. But 
she would let me off with four." 
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''Ah, that*s capital," said Clauston, laughing softly. 
"That means she is beginning to take official cognizance 
of your existence. I would lay a wager that within a week 
she will ask you what your name is. After that there 
should be a speedy end to the present somewhat triangular 
arrangement." 

*' Don't let it trouble you, Arthur. I shall know how to 
wait," she said. 

" Besides, for the present you have something to go on 
with, eh ? " he said, half quizzing, half earnest. 

'* I have even more than, imtil a few minutes ago, I knew 
I had." 

He wrinkled his brows in smiling wonder. '* That sounds 
like a riddle." 

'' I have you plus your ambition," she went on, gazing at 
him steadily, " plus your promise of a fuller, larger scope of 
work. At least that is what I took to be the sense of your 
words just before, and I was vain enough to construe it into 
a compliment to my poor self. I should like to think, dear, 
if you will let me, that my having become your wife has 
made you more *keen ' — that was your word, wasn't it? — on 
advancing in your profession, on utilizing to the full your 
great gifts, on taking and holding that place in the world to 
which your talents, your character entitle you. I should like 
to hug to myself the thought that it is I who had kindled or 
at any rate had added a handful of fuel to your desire for 
these things. I should never feel lonely then whilst you are 
away. That thought would be the dearest company to me 
of all, to know that for every minute you were kept from 
my side you were gaining an inch of headway on the road 
before you, to know that it is all my own fault if your career, 
your future makes greater and greater inroads on our pre- 
sent You see, I have to justify myself in my own eyes. I 
first loved you for what you could do ; it was only after that 
that I learnt to love you for what you were. And I have a 
foolish sort of notion that unless you fulfilled my first im- 
pression, I have no right to my second. That is, dear, why 
I fastened so eagerly on your words, that is why I have 
pinned them down so obstinately to my own construction, 
unless, indeed," — her face became suddenly puckered and 
troubled — "unless, indeed, all you really meant by them 
was the mere recognition of sordid domestic consideration, 
of the additional expense I might entail on you, and not . . ." 
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'*And not the desire of proving myself worthy to be 
your husband," he interrupted her, gently lifting her droop- 
ing head by its round firm chin. '<0h, you dear little 
sceptic — ^it would almost serve you right if I left you your 
doubts. Fancy calling yourself a sordid domestic considera- 
tion ! Remember kindly that the days when you might do 
that with impunity are over. You happen to be my wife 
now. Ah, yes, my wife 1 " He paused and breathed deep, 
very deep — ^it was almost a sigh — as he bent still further 
forward m order, as it were, to gather her in more wholly 
with his eyes. " My wife ! There still are moments," he 
went on very slowly, " when I have difficulty in convincing 
myself that it is a waking, living fact, and not a mere halluci- 
nation. You have made your confessions — I have also one 
to make. I also did not love you at once and altogether. 
I began by feeling angry with you. Do you recollect the 
time I first met you at the Louissons' ? " 

"Of course I do. The room was crowded with you." 
And she laughed softly. 

"I know. I took the talk between my teeth and ran 
away with it. I was wound up and could not have stopped 
myself even if I had wanted to. And I didn't. I saw I 
had your ear — your eyes were on me — my heart became 
suddenly and wonderfully full — did you guess at all that it 
was your listening filled it ? " 

"You have not yet said why you felt angry with me," she 
returned evasively. 

"Why, is it not terrible to meet the woman who has the 
power to fill your heart and brain to overflowing and not to 
know what use she will make of that power? I knew that 
you embodied for me something of the momentousness of 
fate, something of the inevitable, and yet you sat there idly, 
unconcernedly, with a smile of disdain about your lips, as it 
seemed to me, toying lightly with the occasion whilst I was 
battling desperately to gain mastery over it Did you really 
guess nothing then, that afternoon ? " 

"Foolish boy," she replied gently, "can a woman help 
guessing — what a man wants her to guess? The lack of 
intuition rested with you, I think." 

"With me?" he echoed in wonder. 

" Because, apparently you had no idea that at the same 
time I was also going through a struggle, idle and uncon- 
cerned as I might lutve seemed to you." She forestalled 
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his expression of increased astonishment by proceeding 
rapidly. " I knew most of your talk was meant for me. But 
I struggled against the knowledge— because I saw Uiat 
Leslie looked so sad." 

He rose up with an exclamation in which it was doubtful 
whether satisfaction or annoyance was the predominant note. 

<' Ah, at last I have it,'' he said, coming back to her side 
after a few impatient strides. "Now the murder is out, 
you little monger of mysteries." He laughed, but not with- 
out some embarrassment. "So that was the meaning of 
your half-veiled hints, your hesitating allusions to other 
certain, or rather uncertain might-have-beens, to other pre- 
possessions, to other — you know, at times I felt quite proud 
that you should think I was something of a Gay Lothario 
in my time ; I even reflected that a little jealousy was good 
for the soul and that it might be bad policy to disillusion 
you. . . . And now it all fizzles out into a mere vague 
suspicion of poor httle Leslie — by Jove, I really feel quite 
small. Leslie, of course, is an awfully good girl, but . . ." 

He broke off with a shoulder-shrug that did not seem 
quite spontaneous. 

She took his hand and drew him down again in his 
chair. 

"Yes, Leslie is a good girl," she said slowly, "but I 
scarcely think you know quite how good. So wonderfully 
good, dear, that she would hardly thank me for letting you 
know it. Listen." 

And in brief, pithy words she told him of her talk with 
Leslie on the day she received his letter, the day of days 
whereon, mainly through Leslie's help, was rolled away the 
barrier which the centuries had built up between them. 
Clauston listened, at first in a sort of stony silence ; then the 
rigour of his face relaxed, its muscles seemed to become 
ative, the dead nullity of his features grew over-wrought with 
expression. 

"And Leslie did all this for you — and for me?" he asked 
finally. 

" I have told you. Forgive me if I have pained you by 
confessing that you needed an intercessor. But I risked even 
that, you see. In the name of justice I could not do less. I 
felt her soul wince in mine at the praise you offered her. 
We are sisters by something stronger than mere blood." 

" Surely> there is no need for excuses," he said gravely. 
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** I did not intend any, dear. I have mentioned these 
things only because they were the last vestiges of the life I 
have lived apart from you, and I thought this a good oppor- 
tunity to make a final clearance of them. And now at last 
there is nothing — nothing standing between us." 

'* And yet, I ought not to be surprised — ^it was just the 
sort of thing Leslie would do^'^ said Clauston, as though in 
answer to himself. 

Ellen shot him a quick glance. Evidently he had not 
been listening to her if his mind was still harping on Leslie. 
Her thought did not complete itself — ^it was too unworthy. 
She who owned all the years of his love, she grudged some 
one else a few brief moments of his regret ? Her hand stole 
into his penitently. He looked at her smilingly as he said : 

''Is that to remind me that you too can rise to an 
occasion ? " 

" Did I not rise to one already? " she smiled back at him. 

** Yes, and that a big one — nearly as tall as the Tower of 
Babel," he replied, half serious, half bantering. *'And 
talking of the Tower of Babel reminds me that I ought to 
read to you my article on Bruges, where the belfry is, you 
will perhaps recollect." 

«*We spent a perfect day there," she said, dreamily 
reminiscent. 

•• Which I tried to reflect in the perfection of my account," 
he said. ** I scribbled the whole thing in a couple of ofT- 
hours in the office. And I can't rid myself of the idea that 
it has turned out all right. But you shall judge for yourself. 
Here we are — ^back at Bruges — ^ahem, page one. . . ." 

But before he could begin, a vigorous solitary thud at the 
street door sounded through the house. An instant later 
Chaya Rachel was heard shuffling along the passage ; keep- 
ing people waiting at the door was a cardinal sin to her. 

" Visitors, it sounds like," said Clauston resentfully, after 
listening for a moment or two. ''I am afraid, dear, we 
shall have to postpone this." 

Ellen said nothing. She was thinking what moral she 
might draw from her disappointment Obviously it was that 
her future was to be so full of perfect days that she would 
have no need to feed on retrospects. Yes, that was the 
moral— could there be any other? 
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CHAPTER X 

Clauston had got up and thrown open the door of the 
sitting-room. He found himself confronted by his mother 
who, standing on tip-toe, whispered in his ear : 

'< Carroty Solomon and Black Isaac are outside. They 
say they have come on particular business and must see 
you. Shall I let them in?" 

" Well, mother, since I heard you tell them that I was at 
home . . ." 

"That's right, sonnikin, do not shame them by send- 
ing them away. They are respectable house-masters, and 
countrymen of ours into the bargain. Besides, it is a 
great thing that they, pious, observant Yehudim that they 
are, should bring it over their hearts to set foot again in our 
house after . . " 

" And meanwhile, mother, you are keeping them waiting 
in the street," said Clauston, interrupting her quietly. 
"Come in, my masters, come in." 

"Ah, peace be with you, my Avromkin — how does a 
Jew ? *' exclaimed the foremost of the two visitors, stepping 
in noisily. 

''You shall judge for yourself presently when you see me 
in the light," replied Clauston. " Peace be with you. Black 
Isaac. Ellen, dear," he continued in English, "these 
gentlemen are old friends of mine and mother's." 

Ellen had got up at their entrance and looked curiously 
at the two men. What she noted in them was not so much 
the queer contrast they presented to one another— the one, 
portly, red of hair, rubicund of face; the second thin, 
swarthy, sullen and taciturn of feature — such contrasts any 
one might come across by the dozen in a morning's walk. 
What interested her was die fact that these were the first 
specimens of their class, strange exotic creatures, products 
seemingly of another world, with whom she had been 
brought to speaking terms. How would her feelings stand 
the test of the new contact? And presently a wave of 
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gladness rushed through her as she became aware that her 
one and only feeling was that, different as they might 
appear, these people were of her husband's stock. Perhaps 
it meant that she was already acquiring the racial conscious- 
ness the lack of which she had so dreaded. . . . With a 
smile she held out her hand as she said : 

" I am glad to see you. You will always be welcome 
here." 

For reply, Black Isaac, who stood nearest to her, merely 
shrugged his thin shoulders and stepped back out of reach. 
Carroty Solomon, with an affable leer, thrust one of his 
large red hands dramatically into the pocket of his tunic 
and waved her off with the other, vociferating : 

^ God forbid — me no shake hands mit ladies ! " 

"A mere custom among the ultra-orthodox sect they 
belong to, dear," said Clauston, turning apologetically to 
Ellen; "the Oriental view of the inequality of the sexes, 
that is all." 

"I understand, dear," returned Ellen, nodding pleasantly 
at the two quaint-mannered visitors. She had felt a little 
taken aback, but not in the least offended. At this rate she 
would soon accumulate much knowledge. It was a happy 
chance that she had been given an opportunity of digging, 
as it were, at the aboriginal bed-rock of the race ; so she 
could not help gaining more rapidly the understanding she 
desired than if she had continued moving amid the adulter- 
ated superstrata she had met with during her intercourse 
with the Louissons. Yes, she could not complain of being 
stinted in her advantages. 

" The Rambam with all his cleverness was a fool. He 
ought to have left it to our choice which female to shake 
hands with and which not," whispered Carroty Solomon to 
Black Isaac, his eyes twinkling at Ellen regretfully. 

** Apostate," the other flung back at him. 

"Hypocrite — as if I didn't know what is going on in 
your crooked head," Solomon whispered back fiercely. 
" Ah, well, Avromkin — so you're really married at last ; who 
would have believed it ! " 

And with that he leisurely sat himself down on one of the 
chairs at the table, removed the shabby top-hat, bringing the 
tight-fitting skull-cap beneath into view, and generally made 
himself at home. Black Isaac, though with rather less 
aplomb, followed suit. 
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''So you have some particular business with me, you 
said, Solomon," began Clauston. ''The sooner we start, 
the sooner we shall have it over." 

"Hark at him," exclaimed Carroty Solomon, appealing 
to Black Isaac, who remained stolid. " Remember, Avrom- 
kin, when Moses, our Master, went to heaven to fetch for 
us our Ten Commandments, he stayed there forty days and 
forty nights, and God did not hurry him in the least. Now 
what do you say to that ? ** 

" That you misunderstood me, my dear Solomon," replied 
Clauston, smiling ; " all I meant was that business is not 
pleasiu^. The quicker we finish with one, the quicker we 
get to the other. What is your opinion, Isaac ? " 

" My opinion," said Isaac brusquely, " is that out of a 
pig's tail you can't make a bow and arrows." And he 
disdainfully jerked his head at Solomon. 

" Who told you you were a pig's tail ? " asked Solomon 
quickly. 

Dumb Isaac shrugged his shoulders. " That dodge is as 
old as the time when geese first began to walk barefoot," he 
replied dryly. 

"Then you really meant to put me to shame?" asked 
Solomon, growing purple. 

" Who could do that ? " counter-questioned Isaac calmly. 
" If any one were to spit in your face, you'd put up your 
umbrella and say : behold, it rains." 

" Friends, friends," interfered Clauston, trying to keep a 
staid countenance, " I am afraid this is neither business nor 
pleasure." 

"I told them not to send him along with me," said 
Solomon bitterly. 

" They know it's an ill chopping with an axe without a 
handle," retorted Isaac. 

" They ? Who ? " asked Clauston, his curiosity growing. 

"Who — what — ^when?" mocked Solomon. "Can't you 
wait till you are told, impetuous one? Anybody would 
think that he had Pharaoh with his thousand charioteers 
behind him. Now Usten. That's a fine new looking-glass 
you've got there, Avromkin — how much did you pay for 
it?" 

" Three pounds twelve," said Clauston, humouring him. 
'* Abo, this suit of clothes cost me three guineas, and for 
my boots I paid eighteen shillings." 
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'' Now, who wants to know how much you paid for your 
boots?'* said Solomon huffily. "And then you cry out on 
me that I don't get on fast enough when you keep twisting 
the talk out of its proper course. Upon my word, Isaac, if 
we can't make him understand us, we had better go away 
again." 

"It's quite true, Avrorakin — ^he didn't ask about the 
boots," testified Isaac. 

" Now listen, Avromkin," resumed Solomon, in the awe- 
some tone of a judge letting off a first offender. " When a 
man builds a house he begins with the foundations — ^isn't 
that true ? " 

"Yes, all the houses I've ever been in have been built 
that way," replied Clauston. 

Solomon shot him a suspicious glance and proceeded. 
" Now the application thereof is this. I have known you, 
Avromkin, from the first day you set foot in London. For 
I came running to you in hot haste, as soon as I heard that 
he had arrived here, this wonderful son of Moyshe Mendel, 
our countryman, whose fame had travelled before him all 
the way from Leeds. And no sooner had I given the first 
look at your face, when I said to myself: * Carroty Solomon, 
as you are called, behold here a young man whose destiny 
shall soar miles and miles above that of ordinary men.' 
That is what I said to myself, Avromkin." 

" I am much obliged for your good opinion," said Claus- 
ton, now utterly at a loss whither the long preamble would 
eventually lead to. "Where does the house come in, 
though?" 

"What house ? " asked Solomon, looking at him blankly. 

" You said something about a house and its foundation," 
Clauston reminded him. 

"House here — house there — are you a property dealer 
that you should talk about houses ?" cried Solomon disdain- 
fully. " And where is the sense of pinning a man down to 
a haphazard word he may have casually emitted from his 
mouth ? When people sit down to hold a conversation they 
must b^n with something or other — ^so why not with a 
house?" 

"Certainly — why not with a house? " admitted Clauston. 

Solomon's face assumed an expression of despair. " I 
shall be out of my senses ere I am finished with this," he 
cried, wringing his hands. " I don't know what I have said, 
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and I don't know what I haven't said. Scarcely do I com- 
mence to collect my thoughts when he breaks in on me, 
like a he-goat into a vineyard, and I am utterly confused. 
Isaac, if we had known what we were undertaking, they 
might have sent Asmodeus and the Queen of Sheba instead 
of us." 

Isaac merely nodded his sorrowful acquiescence. 

" But, my dear Solomon, there is really no need to take 
the matter so to heart ; I shall not interrupt you again," 
said Clauston apologetically. 

Solomon shook his head dubiously, but finally decided to 
accept the promise, for he continued more calmly : 

"Then listen, Avromkin. They that sent us, as you 
would have been told long ere this if by your inordinate 
curiosity you had not foiled your own purpose, hke as a 
man who, instead of taking the public road, jumps a hedge 
in his over-eagerness to get to his destination, and, breaking 
a leg, does not get there at all, — ^they that sent us, Avromkin, 
and thank God that at last despite much tribulation I have 
arrived at the stage of divulgbg their names — I would havfe 
you know, my son, once and for always that we have been 
sent to you, officially and clothed with authority, by those 
that call themselves by the sacred name of 'Strengtheners 
of the Law and Guardians of the Sabbath,' of whom, as all 
the world knows, — ^and why, pray, should it not know ? — I 
am appointed Warden, and Isaac here has been made 
Treasurer." 

Clauston's interest grew very real. A deputation from 
the most conservative section of the community, and that 
to him, the husband of a proselyte, of all people ! 

"Now, of course," continued Solomon, "it is quite un- 
* necessary to expound to you who and what we are, we 
' Strengtheners of the Law and Guardians of the Sabbath'; 
to wit, that we are the only ones in this huge city who 
observe the law of God intact and unabated as it was 
handed to Moses on Mount Sinai. All this and more you 
know, and therefore it is unnecessary to encroach on your 
time with a repetition of it For, as must be patent to you, 
I am a man who loves dispatch." 

"There can be no doubt of that," said Clauston gravely. 

"But," went on Solomon, placing a heavy weight of 
emphasis on the unfortunate particle, " pious though we are, 
or rather, I should say, because of it, we are but little versed 
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in the learning that pertains to the Gentiles. And so, when 
it becomes necessary for us — for what man can guarantee 
himself against misfortune? — to write a letter in the English 
tongue, then indeed do we stand like the cat at the ferry. 
And what do we do then? We go to the professional 
b^ging-letter writer, and we pay him a shilling, furnishing 
him in addition with paper and envelope, and he writes and 
writes, and when it is finished it has neither hand nor foot, 
and we have forgotten what in truth it was that we wanted 
him to write." 

Solomon drew a deep breath to fortify himself for the 
culminating announcement. 

''And therefore, Avromkin, son of Moyshe Mendel our 
countryman, for this reason and for many various others 
which, being a man of dispatch as you have already noticed, 
I shall refrain from mentioning, it has been resolved, with- 
out a dissentient voice, by us that are in authority to confer 
upon you — did I not say that you were marked out for a 
high destiny ? — to confer upon you, I would have you note, 
the dignity of scribe to our holy congregation, the Strength- 
eners of the Law and Guardians of the Sabbath." 

" In short, you wish me to act as * honorary secretary to 
your Synagogue,' "Clauston paraphrased Solomon's conclud- 
ing words. 

Solomon threw up his hands and poured his indignation 
into the sympathetic ears of his fellow-deputy. 

" Did you hear that, Isaac, and is it not enough to make 
one's gall run over? I talk to him about oxen and he 
answers me with windmills. A woe and an aggravation it 
is to deal with such as pervert the words in your own 
mouth. . . " 

'' Hush, Solomon," interceded Isaac, " I think he means 
the same thing.'' 

'' The same thing ! And you want to make out perhaps 
that I did not know he means the same thing ? And after 
that, I suppose, if I had not stopped your shameless tongue 
in time, you would have gone on to say that you are more 
of an Englishman than I am. Pray where did you study 
that you should know the English speech better than I do ? 
At what university did you go to school ? Ah, I know who 
your professor was, the pump-handle of the market-pump at 
Slabotnikov, where your father earned his living by drawing 
water for the townspeople at a farthing the dozen buckets. 
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And this spawn of ignorance presumes to instruct his 
betters ! " 

** If you lived to be a hundred," said Isaac quietly, " you 
could not learn as much as I had already forgotten when I 
was a boy of seven." 

" Ha, ha, — it's only the cabbages in the field that are 
frightened when the ass brays/' jeered Solomon. 

"Yes, and the emptier the bell the bigger the noise the 
clapper makes," returned Isaac, capping quotation with 
quotation according to the time-honoured rules on which 
all self-respecting arguments ought to proceed. 

Clauston gave no heed to the wrangle. He was busy 
with his own thoughts. Chaya Rachel had left the room 
immediately after she had ushered in the visitors, in defer- 
ence to the injunction — ^and was it not the joy of her life to 
obey injunctions? — that where men talked it was most 
seemly women's ears should be out of the way. In the 
further comer of the sofa sat Ellen, her interest in the 
strange-sounding accents of the speakers long exhausted, 
occupied in painfully spelling her way through the illegible 
manuscript of the Bruges article. Clauston looked at her 
as he spoke. 

" My mind is made up, Solomon. I shall take the post," 
he said thoughtfully. 

" Listen to him — he first had to make up his mind . . ." 
began Solomon, but Clauston cowed him into silence with 
an impatient wave of the hand. 

'' I am starting on a new stadium of my life's journey in 
company of a fellow-traveller, who for many years has been 
accustomed to walk in a path very unlike my own," con- 
tinued Clauston still looking at Ellen. ''But, friends, I 
believe — I can but believe, for it is only God who knows — 
that she has honestly taken our sacred faith to her heart 
and that she will abide by it, come what may." 

" Shmaya Toiveler, my niece's brother-in-law," broke in 
the irrepressible Solomon, *' Shmaya, the beadle of the Beth 
Hamedrash, you know has assured me with a thousand vows 
and adjurations, that out of the scores and scores of cases 
that have passed through his hands, there is not one who 
might more fitly be termed * the righteous proselyte.' And 
that, to let you into the secret at last, is the reason why I 
prevailed upon my colleagues to honour you with . . ." 

Clauston nodded curtly. "*The righteous proselyte' 
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he iterated, half to himself, ** I shall see that she continues 
to deserve the title. And that is why I identify myself now 
with your fortunes. I shall take an interest in your affairs, 
I shall move amongst you, I shall become as put of your- 
selves. And my wife with me. Although your flame of 
faith may at times throw bizarre shadows, I cannot help 
feeling that, with you to feed it, the Sacred Lamp will never 
die of inanition. We two, my wife and I, will grow strong 
through your living contact, your invigorating touch, your 
full-blooded example. And as a small return for the great 
benefits you are about to bestow on us I gladly offer you my 
services. And may God bless the bargain." 

'' Amen," said Solomon hastily. One could never be far 
out in saying Amen to a prayer for God's blessing — especially 
on a bargain. 

Clauston rose as a polite hint to the deputation that it 
might withdraw. 

'' In a day or two I shall call on you, and then we shall 
consider the necessary business arrangements," he con- 
tinued, now very matter-of-fact. '^ I shall want you to hand 
me over any books and records you may possess, and for 
the rest we must set to work together to make things ship- 
shape. Come, friends, I shall accompany you a little way. 
I shall be back in a few minutes, dear," he said turning to 
Ellen. 

£llen smiled assent, but inwardly she was a trifle dis- 
appointed. She had just finished the Bruges article and 
was burning to tell him how she admired it. But then 
it was a poor admiration which could not keep hot a few 
minutes. And again she wondered, as she watched the 
two visitors leave, how with such un&miiiar presences in 
the room she could have diverted her attention from them 
to any other object. She seemed to herself to have accepted 
them without an after-thought, without any reservation. She 
had retained her ease of mind, she had not shrunk from 
them as from something distressingly alien. The first impact 
was over, leavmg her not only unshaken but awaiting all 
others with the confidence bom of successful experience. 
Aye, it seemed things were shaping well with her. 

Light-heartedly and with a cordial *' Good-night, mother," 
to wluch Chaya Rachel, as usual, vouchsafed no reply, she 
stepped up to her room. As she lit the gas and moderated 
the flame she became conscious of a peculiar sensation of 
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being watched. Several times during the latter part of the 
evening she had experienced a similar feeling, an impression 
of eyes fixed upon her from without, eyes piercingly insistent, 
malevolently curious and querying. With a laugh she tried 
to shake off the uncanny fancy, but it remained and occupied 
her till Clauston's return. And then her repugnance to the 
strange obsession changed into downright dismay, as Clauston 
said: 

" I just saw a friend of yours, dear — guess who ? " 

She shook her head slowly, as though heavy with her weight 
of apprehension. 

"Mr. Kenneth," said Clauston. "At least I am almost 
certain it was he. I thought I recognized him by the slight 
limp he has when he walks fast. I wonder what brought 
him down here.*' 

" He may have been visiting one of the Settlements," 
suggested Ellen. 

And then she commenced to tell him about the Bruges 
article. But all the while she was wondering what she 
would do were she suddenly called upon to make co- 
ordinate arrangements in the economy of her life for two 
such diversified acquaintances as Carroty Solomon and the 
Reverend Septimus Kenneth. 
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CHAPTER XI 

An air of expectanqr was permeating the abode of the 
Louissons. To be precise, however, this was an impression 
produced on the casual observer mainly, if not wholly and 
solely, by the half-dozen festoons stretching across the 
width of the hall among which twined a device in flowers 
skilfully fashioned into the word ''Welcome," the whole 
arrangement looking very expensive and artificial, and sug- 
gestive not of loving forethought and diligence, but of 
unlimited credit at the florist's. Otherwise, to be still 
precise, the house presented its usual prim, bourgeois 
repose, its usual lack of all hurry and scurry as beseemed 
an establishment equipped cap-d-pii against any and every 
emergency or great occasion that might arise. In the 
dining-room two servants were noiselessly laying the table 
for lunch; a third was just bringing in some bottles of 
champagne, and bestowing them pell-mell and with scant 
ceremony in a corner underneath the massive side-board. 

To the adjoining sitting-room a more natural feeling of 
anticipation was being imparted by the somewhat restless 
behaviour of Stella, who sat twirling this way and that on 
the music-stool in front of the piano, strumming out spas- 
modic snatches of the latest comic opera in vogue. Occa- 
sionally she jumped up, and running to the window recon- 
noitred for a moment or two, only to return presently, with 
a grimace and a half-loud exclamation of disappointment, 
to the music-stool, there to resume her twirling and strum- 
ming more vigorously. Presently the door opened and 
Leslie entered. Without a word or look at her younger 
sister she made her way over to an arm-chair, opened die 
book she had brought with her and began to read with 
every appearance of unconcern. Stella continued strumming, 
only with more false notes than before, because her eyes 
were off" the key-board being ei^aged in watching Leslie 
with an unsympathetic, half-malidous stare. 
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« Does my playing annoy you ? ** she asked after a little 
while. 

''Not in the least," replied Leslie, without raising her 
glance. 

"Oh!" said Stella, tossing her head and thumping away 
furiously. 

A few minutes later she grew tired of the unprofitable 
amusement and with a final thump that seemed to make 
the instrument groan, came to an abrupt stop. Then she 
leisurely twirled round on the music-stool till she was facing 
Leslie, who sat absorbed in her book, both hands to her 
ears. 

"Snakes alive, if you only knew how silly you look, 
sitting there like that," laughed Stella at the top of her 
voice. " Hi, therfr— Fve left off 1 " 

Leslie looked up a little startled, but made no reply. 
"And my playing didn't annoy you, you were good 
enough to remark," sneered Stella. " My lady virtuous is 
evidently not above saying no when she means yes." 

''You would probably Imve gone on playing all the same," 
said Leslie quietly. 

"Dear, dear, how very considerate we are getting," 
snapped Stella. Then she got up, stretched herself and 
yawned widely. " He's late, isn't he ? " 

" I haven't noticed," replied Leslie, her eyes once more 
on the page. 

Stella grinned spitefully, and then continued with con- 
cern : " His wire said he would be here by half-past one, 
and it's five to two now. I hope nothing has happened to 
the poor dear man. I know something will happen to poor 
me if he doesn't turn up soon. I shaB starve to death. I 
have already finished one box of caramels this morning ; I 
think there's time to start another. Have one ? No ? Ah, 
well they're rather bad for the teeth, and your teeth are not 
exactly your strong — ^listen, there's a cab. That's he, for 
a wager." 

She ran to the window, said "Bother!" and came back 
pouting. 

" Wrong again ! Aren't you hungry, Leslie ? " 
" Not very." 
"Nor excited?" 

"No — why should I be?" Her voice was steady, but 
her head drooped a little lower over the book. 
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Stella emitted a long whistle. ''Oh, no reason at all, 
dear/' she drawled. *' Most of the laws of human nature 
seem to have been suspended in your case — that's a fine 
sentence, isn't it — I got it out of a book— ^nly if James 
Adolphus were my young man, the people for two miles 
round would have known that he was coming home after 
having been away for five months from my loving arms — 
you bet, they would." 

" Oh, very likely," replied Leslie absently. 

Stella, munching not altogether inaudibly, stood coquet- 
ting with herself before the looking-glass, scrutinizing herself 
full face and profile and complacenUy adjusting a refiactory 
curl or two. 

'*I'll tell you what, Leslie," she said finally in tones of 
utter conviction, turning back to Leslie, " it steikes me you 
don't deserve to have anybody after you." 
' "That's it, Stella," said Leslie giavely, "we rarely get 
our deserts." 

" Oh, don't paint the devil on the wall, as Aunt Becky is 
fond of saying. You haven't got him yet, Adolphus I mean 
— not the devil, you know. Here he is half-an-hour over- 
due ; and it's a fast train from Southampton. Perhaps he's 
changed his mind." 

L^ie darted her a swift look of wistful hope. And then 
she was glad she had not spoken her thought, for presently 
Stella saw fit to revoke her opinion, doing so with a patron- 
izing sort of generosity : " Mind you, as a matter of fact I 
don t believe he has. I saw a letter of his to you, the one 
that came by the last mail but one." 

" Did you ? " asked Leslie with arched eyebrows. 

"I did indeed," said Stella defiantly, "and if you don't 
want anybody to read your private correspondence you 
shouldn't leave it about staring people in the face. Jane 
read it too» I'm certain ; at least she and Anne went about 
tittering all the morning. If it wasn't rather too cute a 
thing for you to do, I might have fancied you left it about 
purposely to make 'em jealous." She paused a moment 
waiting, though vainly, to see the thrust take effect, and 
then proceeded with an air of infinite candour : " Honestly, 
Leslie, I can't for the life of me imagine what he sees in 
you." 

"I don't think much of his taste myself, Stella," said 
Leslie patiently. 
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''Especially as to my mind he's rather good-lookinfj^," 
proceeded Stella. '' Of course, in a year or two his head 
will make a fine skating-rink for the flies, but I should think 
that will only improve his presence and make him look 
distinguished. Upon my word, you ought to thank your 
lucky stars." 

'* For heaven's sake, Stella, leave off — you've told me that 
a thousand times already," cried Leslie, stung at last out of 
her apathy. 

''Then you shouldn't have given me a chance of saying 
it again this morning. You should have gone with Julius to 
meet him coming off the boat. It would only have been 
doing the polite tibing — to speak of nothing else." 

" I — I am reserving my politeness," said Leslie wearily. 

" You are reserving your stupidity, my dear girl, if you 
won't mind my saying so," was the blunt retort "Now 
if you will take my advice, you won't make any more 
unpleasantness, but just shut your eyes — and jump." 

" Yes, I am sorry about the unpleasantness," said Leslie 
absently. 

" I should just think you ought to be," went on Stella 
relentlessly. " This place has been a pofect bear-garden. 
Nothing but snarls and growls, and if it continues lS:e that 
for another week — well, don't be surprised if you wake up 
one fine morning and find I've gone on to the music-halb." 

Leslie gazed at her sister with wide-open eyes, and so 
Mrs. Louisson came upon the two girb. She ignored Stella, 
but threw a keen glance of displeasure at Leslie. 

" Why aren't you wearing your ring ? " she asked curtly. 

Leslie made a spasmodic movement to hide her hands. 
"You know I dislike jewellery, mother," she said, recovering 
herself instandy. 

" What on earth has that to do with it ? Your conduct is 
perfectly preposterous. Here a gentleman has gone to the 
trouble — I won't say expense, for to Mr. Adolphus there is 
no such thing as expense — of buying you a beautiful keep- 
sake, and the first thing you want him to notice on his return 
is that you don't attach the least value to it." 

" I shall go and fetch it, mother," said Leslie, moving to 
the door. 

" There is no necessity. I have brought it down with me." 

"Thank you, mother," said Leslie quietly, as she put the 
ring on her finger. 
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Stella was at the window, humming a snatch and beating 
time to it with her foot. That was the worst of these alter- 
cations. They always ended up so tamely — Leslie didn't 
play fair; she never kept her end up. Well, this time it 
didn't matter so much, for here was the cab with Julius and 
Mr. Adolphus. She turned and informed the others of the 
fact with all the excitement due to it. 

''Shall I strike up 'See the conquering hero comes'?" 
she inquired. 

" Hold your tongue, Stella," was Mrs. Louisson's severe 
rebuke. 

" I never play the piano with my tongue, mother," replied 
Stella pertly. 

" I think you may as well come into the hall with me, 
Leslie," said Mrs. Louisson. 

" Certainly, mother, if you wish it," was Leslie's ready 
reply. 

Mrs. Louisson evidently wished to make an answer but 
had no time for it, for already Mr. Adolphus and Julius 
had mounted the front-door steps and the bell was 
sounding. 

"We had almost given you up, Mr. Adolphus," cried 
Mrs. Louisson, warmly shaking the new-comer by the hand. 
"Was the train late?" 

" N-o, it wasn't the train — that was punctual for a wonder," 
said Adolphus with more than his usual drawl, "there was 
some pressing business I had to attend to and which I could 
not possibly postpone." 

At the last words he momentarily turned his gaze from 
Leslie whom he had been regaurding fixedly to Julius who 
flushed perceptibly. Mrs. Louisson also noted the glance 
and the flush and added it to the other signs which visibly 
spoke in Julius a strong state of pre-occupation and excite- 
ment. She would inquire into that presently. 

The talk at the luncheon-table was brisk enough. 
Adolphus' sea-voyage formed the staple topic, Adolphus 
generously reminiscent, Stella and Mrs. Louisson deftly 
prompting him by apt inquiries. Julius was never expected 
to take any share in the table-talk, so that his silence to-day 
was nothing remarkable. And Leslie, feeling that she 
could best continue her self-communings by feigning an 
interest in what the others said, skilfully kept up the pretence 
by an occasional brief question or comment 
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She had had months and months to steel herself for the 
dreaded crisis, but now that it confronted her she felt that 
she could have given a year of her life for everj additional 
day of preparation. She remembered her thrill of joyous 
surprise as Adolphus told her, some days after the evening 
party last winter which her mother had no doubt expected 
to culminate in their engagement, that the exigencies of his 
business rendered his return to South Africa absolutely 
necessary. He had mentioned no period for the length of 
his stay and no time for his home-coming ; every second 
mail he had written, addressing his letters to Mrs. Louisson, 
and only once or twice enclosing a separate note for ^ Miss 
Leslie," but couched in terms that breathed fervid, if respect- 
ful, devotion. And then at last, three weeks ago, with 
scarcely any preliminary warning, had come his announce- 
ment that he was sailing for England by the next boat and 
the expression of the hope, which, from the wording of it, 
might be taken as much for jest as for earnest, tihat he 
would find the entire family waiting to welcome him on 
landing at Southampton quay. Thereupon Julius, some- 
what to everybody's surprise, had volunteered to act as the 
reception committee, and so, thought Leslie, crushing her 
serviette into a ball, here was her old danger back upon 
her, without any apjmrent interval since its first emergence, 
only this time more imminent, more inevitable. And now 
only one solitary hope remained to her, the possibility of 
which Stella had reminded her of but immediately after 
had rejected again, the hope that, despite his black-on-white 
assurances to the contrary, Adolphus* feelings had tmder- 
gone a change during his absence, or at least that the 
impression she had produced on him now that they had 
met again had gone a long way towards effacing the picture 
he had taken away with him. She could not tell. Sitting 
there stiffly at his side, she had scarcely looked at him, and 
she could only ascertain when his remarks were addressed 
to her from the sound of his voice travelling in her direc- 
tion. And that — she hardly dared to deduce anything 
from the fact — was not nearly as often as she had 
anticipated. 

The meal, unduly protracted, was at length over and the 
servants had retired. 

** Stella, dear, will you go to my room and unpack the 
new box of chocolates you will find there?" said Mrs. 
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Louisson sweetly; ''Leslie and I will follow you in a 
moment" 

Stella, with a grimace of mutiny, got up and floimced 
noisily out It was usually like that ; whenever anything 
interesting was going to happen, she was always dismissed ; 
any pretext was thought good enough for her. Chocolates 
indeed — the very next morning she would put her hair 
right up and then woe betide any one who would send her 
out of the room even on the most plausible of pretexts. . . . 

Mrs. Louisson had also risen as though to make good 
her intention of following Stella. For an instant or two 
she stood smoothing imaginary creases out of the rich 
rustling brocade of her skuii^ and then suddenly, as though 
on second thoughts, she turned to her son. 

''You look as if you had something on your mind, 
Julius," 

"I^oh, — ^not at all, mater," stammered Julius, nearly 
dropping the dgar-case he was offering to Adolphus. 

"Now then, out with it, my dear. Don't stand on 
ceremony — ^we are all by ourselves here," and she flashed a 
comprehensive smile at Adolphus. 

Leslie did not see how the latter received the implication; 
she was staring steadfastly at the floor, for her eyes were 
half filled with tears of anger. Her mother had no right 
to do this. She ought to let events take their own course, 
and not precipitate them. This man had as yet no title to 
be included in a family conclave. But perhaps he would 
have the decency or good sense to see the truth of that 
himself. . . . And the next instant — her lip curled; what 
had she expected of him ? — ^his thick drawl struck on her 
ears. 

"Go on, Julius — ^youll have to make a clean breast of it 
sooner or later : so why not get it over and be done with 
it-^that's my way with things like that, you know." 

Thus encoun^ied JuUus blurted out his story, the sum- 
total and upshot of it being that his City career was ended, 
at least for the time being. Jack Williams, his partner, 
had absconded, having drawn the balance that stood to 
their joint names in the bank, and having pledged the credit 
of the firm down to the nail in the wall on which he hung 
his overcoat Julius, of course, had had no suspicion of 
what was going on, not till yesterday, when Williams did 
not turn up at the office and sent no explanation. And 
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that was one of the reasons why Julius had gone down to 
Southampton to meet Mr. Adolphus in order to have an 
opportunity of putting the case to him and ask his advice. 
And Mr. Adolphus, like the brick he was, had driven 
straight from the railway-terminus to the bank and from 
there to Julius's office to take a hurried look at the books 
to see if a total down-break could not be averted. That 
was the pressing business which had made him late, and 
altogether Mr. Adolphus was a man in a thousand for 
a fellow who was in trouble, added Julius, the anxiety 
of the side-long glance with which he fixed his mother 
increasing the nearer he got to the conclusion of his tale 
of woe. 

Mrs. Louisson had listened without interrupting and 
without any perceptible change of mien. She took the 
contretemps very calmly — too calmly not to have put some 
satisfactory mord or construction of her own upon it, as it 
seemed to Leslie who knew her. And indeed, there was a 
strangely vibrant ring in Mrs. Louisson's voice as she 
addressed her query to Mr. Adolphus. 

" Are you quite sure there is no hope ? Of course, to an 
expert like you the merest casual glance is enough to show 
you how the land lies, still . . " 

" My word on it, Mrs. Louisson, that business is deader 
than my great-grandmother,'' exclaimed Adolphus, puffing 
out an extra large volume of smoke for emphasis. 

" Oh, well, if you say so,'' replied Mrs. Louisson, a world 
of good-humoured deference in her voice. " Any way I 
thank you for having been so kind to my boy in this dis- 
agreeable matter. Come, Julius, we must talk this over and 
see what steps are to be taken. Leslie, dear, perhaps you 
will be equal to entertaining Mr. Adolphus for half-an-hour 
or so till we are finished." 

With that she swept out, Julius following dubiously in her 
wake. Leslie took a swift step or two in the same direction, 
and then, halting suddenly, she made a complete right- 
about, walked rapidly to the window, where she stood gazing 
out into die street, her left hand grasping the curtain and 
holding it before her face as though to screen herself from 
the passers-by. There was a full minute of tense silence, 
broken only by Adolphus' audibly heavy breathing. Then 
she heard his lurching step approach her ; his voice seemed 
within an inch of her ear as he said : 
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"Well, Miss LesUe?" 

She continued in her position for some seconds longer, 
and then she turned on him with flashing eyes. 

'* I don't know whether all this stage-managing is to your 
taste, Mr. Adolphus ; it certainly is not to mine,'' she said 
facing him fiilL 

*' Stage-managing — Miss Leslie . . ." he gasped in ludicrous 
astonishment. 

^ No, to do you justice, I don't suppose you have had 
anything to do frith it," she continued, her tone less vehe- 
ment ; " all this manoeuvring is hateful to me. There was 
no need for my mother to make the occasion. If you have 
anything to say to me, you would doubtless have found 
ways and means yourscdf. I suppose I could not constantly 
keep on dodging you." 

She seemed to fling the vulgarism at him with gusto. 

''Then you do expect me to say something to you, Miss 
Leslie, do you?" he exclaimed, trying, but without success, 
to keep the note of triumph out of his words. 

" There is one thing I don't expect you to say to me, 
and that is 'Miss Leslie,'" she replied icily. "It makes 
me think the housemaid is addressing me." 

And then she flushed, in shame for herself. She ought 
to have better control over herself. That was the kind 
of remark she might have left to Stella. 

Adolphus pondered it for quite a while. "Upon my 
word," he said at length with the ghost of a smile, " I'm 
blest if I know what to make of that. It either means that 
I am to take my hat and go," — ^he paused slightly as though 
to give her time for a denial — "or else ... I think, 
though. 111 give the 'or else' a chance first, if you don't 
mind. Won't you risk it — Leslie ? " 

The query, despite the thick drawl in which it was uttered, 
sounded sof^ nay, caressing. Leslie's only answer was to 
tug harder at the window-curtain until the rod-fasteners at 
the top began to creak ominously. 

" I know I'm not good enough for you," he continued, 
the softness of his voice degenerating into a hoarse, harsh 
whisper. "Upon my word, I don't blame you for not 
wanting to have me, only for the same reason you mustn't 
blame me for having pitched my fancy on you. Am I to 
say any more — Leslie ? " 

She started from her reverie and seemed to collect herself. 
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<* Any more ? I really don't know. I am afraid I have 
not been listening to you very attentively." 

** That doesn't matter," he said, mopping his forehead, 
''as long as you listen now. I want to tell you why I went 
back to South Africa. My talk about having to see to 
my business there was all bunkum. My business out there 
would grow ten thousand pounds a month if there was 
nobody but the office-boy to look after it. I only went out 
in order to leave you a clear field for making up your mind. 
I could see it wanted a lot of making up. And that being 
so, I thought it would be just as well if I tried to save you 
the necessity for making it up. Just my luck, I suppose — 
my trying was no use. Look here, Leslie," he continued, 
his face brightening up a little, '' I know I haven't got much 
to speak for me, except my money, but there's something 
you ought to give nie credit for — are you still listening?" 

''Oh, yes, I am listening," she assured him soberly. 

" That's sJl right. The thing struck me one night as I 
was sitting all by myself on deck, and I worried it out till 
four o'clock next morning. The truth is, Leslie, — and no 
offence— you're not every man's fancy. Least of all would 
I have guessed before seeing you that you would be my 
fancy. I thought I should hitdi on to one of those loud, 
showy kind of girls, with a big laugh and a jingling bunch 
of bangles round their wrist. I've met 'em — dozens of 'em. 
They laughed and they jingled their loudest, but I never 
had eyes or ears for any one except you. Now that shows 
I'm not such a fool as I look, not letting 'em take me in, I 
mean, — doesn't it strike you that way ? " 

She did not know whether to feel amused or angry or 
pitiful at the unsophisticated flattery of his words. This 
was a man who had won victory after victory in the struggle 
for the survival of the fittest, and here he was trymg to 
prove his intelligence by pointing out to her his good 
taste in falling in love with her ! She turned to him 
resolutely. 

" I am determined to marry you . . ." she began. 

An exultant cry from him interrupted her, but she waved 
him back into silence. 

" If you are still determined to make me your wife after 
hearing my reasons for marrying you," she continued 
quickly. "I think it's better we two should be perfectly 
dear on that point." 
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Adolphus nodded apprehensively, and Leslie went on, 
approaching the issue direct 

'* There is my sister Stella. She has got a notion into 
her head that I am in her way. I am afraid of her; she is 
young and wild and undisciplined. I feel that her threats 
are more than words. I don't want to have it on my 
conscience that, justly or unjustly, I might one day be 
considered the cause of her doing something — ^foolish." 

" That is so — that is so," he murmured. 

** The other reason, of course, is my brother Julius. As 
your brother-in-law he would have a claim on you for a 
position in your firm. There b nothing else left open to 
him. For a moment I thought — don't be shocked — that 
the episode before, I mean WUliams' disappearance and the 
ruin of the business, was merely an additional piece of— of 
stage-managing. I apologize — ^to whomever the apology 
may be due. Of course, it was just the sort of thing to 
happen to Julius, and it mil happen to him again if ever he 
nu^es another attempt to set up for himself. I never 
expected much from him, — I don't think he expects much 
from himself, poor boy, but at least I would like his future 
to be assured, and I believe you would see to that These, 
then, are my reasons. You see, I have been quite frank 
with you — I only ask you to be the same with me." 

" Oh, I'll be frank enough," he said with a sigh. " Seems 
to me the only thing I can say is that beggars mustn't be 
choosers." 

She drew her breath sharply, and pressed her hand to her 
heart She had fired her last shot, and now there was 
nothing left but to surrender. Well, then, in heaven's 
name. . . . She held out her hand to him, and he seized it 
with a cry of joy — ^to her it sounded like a gurgle — but 
made no further move to put the mark of ownership on his 
new possession. Setting her lips tightly she turned her 
cheek to him, and he, bending forward gingerly, put his 
mouth to it with almost school-boyish awkwardness. She 
drew her hand away. 

'* There is another thing," she said curtly. 

" Yes ? " He looked at her with anxious eyes. 

** I want you to leave the date of the wedding to me." 

" By all means, my — my dear girl. That's usually the 
lady's privilege, isn't it ? Put the day off as long as you 
like, say, six weeks, or even eight, if you prefer." 
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She arched her eyebrows. *'Six weeks? I was going 
to mention twelve months." 

'* Twelve months l** A low whistle escaped his lips. 
"Have you— excuse my asking — have you any particular 
reason for that too ?" he said, trying to hide his anger and 
heart-ache beneath an affectation of bonhomie. 

" Yes, I have a reason for that too," she replied, meeting 
his gaze steadily. ''I want to give myself a chance of 
making the reasons I mentioned before unnecessary." 

He stared at her stupidly. 

'* I want to give myself a chance of learning to love you 
before I become your wife," she said, putting her previous 
utterance into more emphatic and plainer speech. 

It had its effect It seemed to stun him. ^That's a 
good idea, by Jingo— a rattling good idea," he murmured. 
And then he seemed to awake. ^ I say, Leslie, we'll shake 
hands on that, eh ? " he exclaimed, flushing and excited. 

She gave him her hand, and turned him her cheek once 
moie. This time he pecked it more courageously. 

^ I want to go to my room now, if you don't mind," she 
said. 

^ Mind ? Great heavens, you don't think I'm going to 
mind anything you do— after what you said just now ?" 

She went out slowly, hastening her step as she passed her 
mother's boudoir, from which Stella's laugh came shrilly — 
Leslie wondered if Stella was laughing at her picture of 
the scene she was supposing to be enacted at that moment 
in the dining-room. It was only when she had reached the 
privacy of her own chamber that Leslie realised why she had 
made her way there. It was to hide the falsehood with 
which she had sullied the solemnity of a woman pUghting 
her troth to a man for life, to escape the gratitude of her 
affianced husband wluch she had earned on such basely 
false pretences. It was not in order that she might learn to 
love him that she had made the date of her marriage so 
indefinite. If that had been her consideration she might 
just as well have made the period an hour or a century; 
either would have served her purpose as effectually as the 
year she had stipulated. No, her reason was that she wanted 
to prolong her stay under this roof as long as possible. 
She knew that leaving the house meant leaving her mother 
to her £ate. In a year's time so many things might happen. 
Her mother might get to see the extent of her folly ; the 
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man might grow tired and relinquish his unhallowed quest ; 
in any case her first duty was to protect her mother — against 
herself. And yet — she buried her face in her hands — ^was 
it not cruel that she should be compelled to begin the new 
life with a lie on her lips ? 

She started up at the sound of a knock at the door. Jane 
had brought her a letter. 

** From Ellen ! " cried Leslie joyously, as she recognized 
the writing on the envelope. 

Yes, it was Ellen informing her briefly but cordially that 
she was now definitely settled in town and that, the house 
being at length fit for visitors, she wanted Leslie to be the 
first of her friends to come and admire its glories. Any 
evening in the week would do ; and perhaps Julius would be 
prevailed upon to escort his sister into the trackless wilds of 
Bethnal Green. 

Leslie stood and studied the short letter intently, 
especially the concluding passage containing the mention of 
an escort And then she sat down to answer the note, 
fixing the Monday following for her visit, and adding that 
there was now somebody else besides Julius who had the 
right of acting as her companion, and that consequently she 
would bring the two. And when she had written so far she 
drew a breath of relief. And then it suddenly came home 
to her^how was it that she had always to wait for the 
accident of occasion to bring these things home to her ? — 
that one of the chiefest, if the most unconscious, objection 
to her engagement to Adolphus had been the fact that 
sooner or Uter she would have to give information of it to 
Ellen— and to Ellen's husband. And perhaps not so much 
to Ellen. Not that she was ashamed of Adolphus ; he 
might have red hands and breathe thickly, but Ellen was 
sufficient woman of die world to see that from many a point 
of view it was a brilliant match. And if so, thought Leslie 
wearily, why should it have seemed to her so formidable a 
task to send her news to the house in Bethnal Green ? 

She saw it was useless, or at least, inadvisable to attempt 
to answer her question for the present. It would be far 
more profitable to her to presenre and concentrate her 
energies for confronting that direst ordeal of all — ^her mother's 
congratulations. 
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CHAPTER XII 

" Yes, dear, this is my ownest sanctum. The house b 
small, as you see, but I have managed to squeeze out this 
cosy comer for myself. Now, dear, we can sit here for 
just five minutes or so. The men down-stairs will under- 
stand that we have one or two things to say to each other 
after all this long time — eight weeks, isn't it, dear ? " 

''Yes," replied Leslie, sitting down on the so£ei and 
intertwining her hands in Ellen's, "our longest separation 
till now, I believe. We were out of town. . . ." 

"I know that, of course. I called the day we came 
home, after I had been to see uncle and aunt, and found 
that the house was shut up. So I guessed you had gone 
to the sea-side." 

"We should be there now, only . . ." 

"Only, it stands to reason, you had to come back to 
welcome a certain particular arrival, isn't that so, dear ? " 
asked Ellen, smilingly putting her face close to Leslie's. 

" Mother expected he would have business in London as 
soon as he came, and so she would not trouble him to 
come on to us at Lowestoft," said Leslie, bringmg a wan 
and flickering smile to her lips in response to Ellen's. 

But the latter saw only the smile and not the effort that 
lay behind it 

"Well, didn't I teU you it would end like this?" she 
said, playfully tapping Leslie on the cheek. "Goodness 
gracious, how silly of you to mope because — ^how shall I 
put it ? — because his feelings had been growing at a fiaster 
rate than yours. You forgot that he was a busy man and 
hadn't the time to take things as slowly as you did. Well, 
well, you can't imagine how glad I am." 

" Thank you," said Leslie mechanically. Her face still 
wore the wan laborious smile of before — she had forgotten 
to divest herself of it. Could or would Ellen not see ? 

"For more reasons than one, dear," continued Ellen, 
with an awkward little laugh. "You see— it was very 
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stupid, and 70U ought to be very cross frith me for it — I 
had the faintest, shadowiest trace of a suspicion that — ^well, 
you knew Arthur long before I did — ^and well, Mr. Adol- 
phus is the best proof that I was mistaken." 

''The best proof, certainly, dear," said Leslie, at last 
ceasing to smile. And then her voice grew a trifle hard. 
"You talk as if you found it necessary to salve your 
conscience." 

''No, rather to humble my pride," said Ellen, and her 
laugh at this time rang more free. " I suppose I feel as all 
wives feel— at least for a little while after the honeymoon — 
that every girl th^ ever knew was, or ought to have been, 
in love with their husbands. The grammar of that is 
doubtful, but the sentiment is correct" 

" No doubt — I dare say that is how all wives do feel on 
the matter — or ought to," said Leslie dully. 

"Well, you don't expect to be the exception, do you, 
dear?" 

"Oh, no, I am much too humdrum to be an exception 
to anything," replied LesUe, imitating more or less success- 
fully Ellen's light-hearted tone. "But I am sorry you 
allowed the suspicion to trouble you. I thought I had 
already disposed of it" 

" Disposed of it — ^when, dear ? " 

"The evening before Mr. Clauston asked you to marry 
him." 

" Oh, yes, yes — the night he and I made an assignation 
at your house. Oh, wasn't it wicked of us." 

"But the fact remains — ^you gave me my chance with 
Mr. Clauston." 

"And you most i»omptIy and emphatically refused it. 
In the light of what we have just said on the subject I 
ought to be very angry with you for it," laughed Ellen. 
" Fancy rejecting my husband ! " 

Leslie laughed too. Why should she not? Why should 
not laughter, and not tears be the expression of pain ? One 
thing was clear — after this she could not take Ellen into 
her confidence. From now onward the whole burden of 
her secret would have to be borne by herself. There was 
no one to share it with her — ^no one, except — what a grim 
jest it was! — no one except Adolphus. It would serve 
him right — ^for being such a fool as to persist in loving 
her. 
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" Did you see much of the Continent ? ^ she asked. She 
was tired of the other topic ; it had made her laugh enough 
and ache enough, and not for the last time either — ^sbe 
could be sure of that. 

«We did not go further than Belgium/' replied Ellen 
readily. ''You see/ we could not afford i^ dear. We are 
quite poor people. Arthur has only two hundred a year 
from the paper, with prospects, of course, and with what 
my farm at Birkstead brings me in rent we shall only just be 
able to make both ends meet. Uncle offered to help us, 
but, as you can imagine, Arthur would not hear of it I 
am sure you will be ashamed of your poor East-End friend 
when you are the great Mrs. Adolphus." 

''I am ashamed of her already — ^for saying such an 
outrageous thing." 

"You dear r' 

Leslie submitted to the enthusiastic embrace and caress, 
glad of the little interruption. It just gave her time to 
wonder, supposing the experiment could possibly be made, 
how many hundr^weights of gold would weigh up a single 
grain of content And then in accordance with her recent 
resolve to make the best of things, she forced herself to 
harp on Adolphus' millions, trying to exact from them the 
compensation she could find neither in herself nor in him. 
Her honeymoon, no doubt, would be a far different affair 
from that of Ellen Clauston. No anxious calculating of 
e3q)ense, no makeshifling with country inns masquerading 
as hotels, no hasty scurrying through the old curiosity shops 
that passed for picture galleries and cathedrals in pok^, 
humdrum little Belgium, but a leisurely dawdling m 
princely boulevard palaces, an unlimited round of the 
recognized show-places and beauty-spots of Europe, of the 
art and nature treasuries of the whole inhabited globe, if 
she cared — with Adolphus for cicerone. She knew she 
would find little in the contrast to buoy her up ; she ought 
to be grateful that it had not made her choke. 

" I dare not abandon you, Ellen, even if I wished to," 
she resumed, sinking her voice. ''Have I not pledged 
myself to you — have I not made you my charge ? '' 

Ellen looked at her blankly and then shook her head. 

" Have you then altogether shut down the lid on your 
old life?" asked Leslie, with a faint smile. ''Have you 
forgotten, or do you only want to ignore our compact by 
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which we arranged that, should occasion demand, I was to 
act as your spiritual adviser, guide and interpreter? " 

Ellen sat up and eagerly caught Leslie's hands in her 
own. *^ How could I let it slip my mind for an instant, 
dear ? " she cried impulsively, ** and that seeing that I told 
him only a few days ago what cause I had to be grateful to 
you, how much you had done for me in that dr^ hour of 
my uncertainty. . . ." 

«* You told him what I had done ?" asked Leslie. 

"Yes, dear— ought I not — did you not want me to ? " 

" And also what I was willing to do still further ? " con- 
tinued Leslie. 

** How could I, dear? How could I hint to him that I 
did not consider him all-sufficient for me ? How could I 
vex him by admitting that I anticipated difficulties which 
he could not remove, misunderstandings which he could 
not explain, discrepancies which he could not harmonize — 
that b what it would have meant, Leslie." 

"You are quite right, dear, you could not very well tell 
him that," said Leslie gently. " And now — I will not plague 
you, dear — only one question. Since we first talked about 
this you have had a better chance of forming your opinion : 
do you still anticipate any of these things ? " 

Ellen looked at her with a troubled little smile and her 
reply came slowly. 

"Cruel, unkind Leslie — you say you will ask me only one 
question, and therefore you ask me just the one which is 
more difficult to answer than a himdred others would be. 
But seriously, dear, I don't know what to say. And to 
begin with, I would almost deny your contention that I have 
had a better chance of forming my opinion. It does not 
seem to me as if I had. How could I? Look at the 
influences that have been at work to distract me. There 
has been my translation from one world to another — I can 
scarcely call it less ; there has been the bewildering novelty 
of things — ^there has been, Leslie, my happiness. I have 
not had time to begin my inner life. And that I am telling 
you the truth, you shall know from this : since I left my 
uncle's house, Leslie, over two months ago, I have not once 
felt in me the call to pray ! " 

"That frill come in due course." 

" I don't know, dear — I almost feel inclined to think that 
it is better as it is now. Does that sound very wicked, 
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Leslie?" Her mouth puckered like that of a puzzled 
child. 

''It would be awfully wicked if jou meant it," smiled 
Leslie. **But I know you too well for that" 

Ellen shook her head doubtfully for a little while. Then, 
with a sudden movement she rose from the sofa and pulled 
Leslie up after her. 

"Come, dear, this won't do at all," she said briskly. *' I 
have not brought you all this terrible way to unravel for me 
the complexities of my immortal soul This, with your 
kind permission, dear, is to be a festival in honour of our 
immortal friendship. And that being so, we will just rejoin 
the gentlemen below and ask them to help us loyally in 
celebrating the occasion." 

Laughingly she linked her arm in Leslie's and opened 
the door. Then they both came to a sudden halt. Facing 
them, and fully conspicuous in the gas-jet from the stair- 
case^ stood Chaya Rachel. She had evidently been eaves- 
dropping. But mthout showing the faintest trace of dis- 
comfiture at her ignominious detection, she slowly turned to 
ccMitinue her way up the staircase. Before, however, she 
had taken more than a step, Leslie, having recovered from 
her surprise, had followed and laid a detaining hand on the 
old woman's shoulder. 

"Oh, how do you do, Mrs. Clausenstein — ^won't you say 
good-evening to me?" she addressed her gently. 

The old woman stopped and faced her with a hard 
curious glance. "Goot ivney — goot ivney," she replied at 
last, continuing with a look of great cunning : "Yes, I know 
you — you once come mit your mother, the big lady what 
have the long-handled spectatcle. Oh yes, oh yes, Chaya 
Rachel remember. You Jewish blood — you been better for 
him, not she. Good ivney — ah, good ivney." 

^d shaking her head from side to side, she turned and 
lumbered up the stairs. 

Leslie looked at Ellen with a little smile of embarrass- 
ment ; she had guessed rather than comprehended the drift 
of Chaya Rachel's quamt and distorted diction. But she 
was surprised at the effect the words seemed to have had on 
Ellen. Pale and with tight-set lips the latter stood leaning 
against the post of the door as though needing support 
Chaya Rachel had already disappeared up-stairs before she 
seemed to find the words she looked for. 
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** Leslie, dear, I know jou won't mind — ^wait here a few 
moments — I have something to say to her/' 

Leslie, puzzled and disconcerted, could only nod her 
head in acquiescence. With a swift but noiseless step Ellen 
mounted, entering the room just as Chaya Rachel had 
finished lighting the gas. Gently Ellen shut the door. 
Chaya Rachel fixed her daughter-in-law mth a long look of 
astonishment. 

" Mother, that was very wrong of you — ^you should not 
have said that," began Ellen, speaking fiercely, her chest 
heaving and her eyes flashing. "You can say or not say to 
me what you like when we are alone, but not in the presence 
of others. It is against your— our religion to do that. You 
have committed a very great sin, the sin that you call in 
your own language the pouring out of blood for water — 
Arthur has explamed it to me. Yes, you have poured out 
my blood like water before a stranger, however much she 
may be my dearest friend — you have shamed me without 
cause and reason, and I am angry — do you understand, 
mother ? — ^very angry 1 " 

Chaya Rachel's expression of astonishment had dwindled 
off her face long before Ellen had come to the conclusion of 
her remonstrance. At the end, instead of answering, she 
merely turned away with a shoulder-shrug and flicked off 
the black stone mantel-shelf some specks of dust which were 
not there. Ellen, though quivering with anger, controlled 
herself and spoke more quietly. 

" Did you hear that, mother? Say to me what you like 
when we are alone ; but when some one is here, I am your 
daughter, whether you like it or not" 

The softer tone seemed more effective in drawing Chaya 
Rachel's attention. She faced Ellen, flapping her r^ht hand 
deprecatingly and with a smile that was too grim for amuse- 
ment and yet not grim enough for scorn. 

" Nu, nu, nu," she said, '' oily right, oily right ; what the 
matter — ^it no kill you." 

This time it was Ellen who did not answer. With the 
same quick noiseless step with which she had entered she 
left the room. But had she looked back she would have 
seen something that might have given her food for thought. 
It was Chaya Rachel's stare of blank amazement at the 
abrupt termination of the interview, a striking contrast to 
her apparent indifference to the whole discussion. She her- 
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self seemed to wonder at the incongruity of her attitude, 
for long after Ellen had disappeared she stood wagging her 
head in a stupidly pensive sort of way and flapping out with 
her right hand her quaint deprecatory ** nu, nu, nu." 

And meanwhile Ellen and Leslie, without any further 
reference to the cause of their delay, had joined the men in 
the sitting-room. Adolphus remarked on their entrance 
some flat obvious compliment which made Leslie flush 
scarlet and drew from Ellen a well-bred, if somewhat indul- 
gent smile. Adolphus seemed in extremely high feather. 
He had been r^aling Clauston with a vivacious account of 
an altercation he had had with the cabman on the road 
relative to the speed at which they were going, and men- 
tioned that at the end of the journey he had presented the 
man with half-a-crown over and above his fare for the pur- 
pose of buying himself a new horse. And from that he 
went on to give sundry other experiences he had had with 
cabmen, from which one might gather that he had reduced 
the practice of driving in cabs to a fine art. Julius, paler 
and more lantern-jawed than ever, acted as his chorus by 
laughing at the more or less appropriate moments in a way 
which blended familiarity with obsequiousness, a combina- 
tion of attitudes to which he thought Adolphus was entitled 
in his double capacity of relative and employer. But all the 
time his black melancholy eyes roved restlessly towards the 
door, and when finally Ellen entered they seemed to flicker 
up into a sullen blaze, so that the sudden lowering of the 
long eyelashes might have given any one who watched him, 
and that one was Ellen herself, the impression of the extin- 
guishing of a smouldering flame 

But the free and unconstrained tone of conversation, 
which ensued after the first stiffness had presently worn ofl*, 
gave little evidence of any under-currents of thought which 
might be agitating the minds of those taking part in it. 
Adolphus for a time really succeeded in holding the atten- 
tion of his audience by initiating them into the mysteries of 
South African politics, a subject on which, in view of the 
length of his residence and his undoubted intimacy with 
some of the leading men, he could claim to speak with a 
certain amount of authority. But unfortunately the constant 
intrusion of the personal element, his unintermittent egotism, 
his frequent hints as to his having held the key of a situation 
or having been the pivot on which events had turned, 
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quicklj laid a heavy discount on the interest of his narrative. 
Leslie sat with clasped hands and downcast eyes, suffering 
torture. The brief spell of astonished gratification she had 
experienced at the outset had given place to a despairing 
annoyance as she recognized that Adolphus was making 
himself a bore. She had not expected him to shine particu- 
larly during the visit, but she had hoped that at least he would 
not become an infliction. And what affected her worse 
than all was his evident desire to create an effect upon her, 
his undisguised endeavour to impress her, his marked appeal 
for her approbation whenever he thought he had made an 
unusually telling point It was Clauston who at last by a 
dexterous twist, which might or might not have been the 
result of Leslie's ill-concealed discomfort, turned the talk 
and made it once more general. 

Ellen moved nearer to Julius. He started visibly as she 
addressed him. 

"Well, Julius, have you nothing to say to me?" 

Julius looked round eagerly. If he sank his voice he 
would be out of ear-shot of the other three. 

"What shall I say to you?" he replied. "Why, I don't 
even know what to call you." 

"Well, then, why not Ellen, as usual?" she smiled at 
him. 

" Hm,— <:an't be much harm in my calling you Ellen, I 
suppose," he said bitterly. " I'm only a boy. I never was 
anything else to you." 

"The only alternative is to call me Mrs. Clauston," she 
said, smiling still more pleasantly. 

In proportion his mien became more sullen. " There's 
no need to remind me that you are married." 

" But, my dear Julius, this is absurd. You need not call 
me anylliing if you don't like it." 

"Yes, it's absurd. Everything is absurd." 

"Surely you have not come here to quarrel with me?" 
she said, speaking very gently. 

He avoided her look. " Well, I'm blessed if I know what 
I came here for." 

" Then since you have not come for any particular pur- 
pose, let it be you have come to tell me that we are as good 
friends as ever — aren't we, Juli ? " 

" Oh, I'm a good enough friend to you, honour bright, I 
am." 
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^' NOy but you must be good friends with my husband 
too,'' she said quickly, readily seeing through the half-veiled 
implication. **You must not bear him a grudg^ just 
because he happens to be my husband. Why, you did not 
even send us a word of congratulation on our wedding-day. 
That was most unkind of you.'' 

" Oh, you noticed that, did you ? " he said, his expression 
brightening with pleasure. " I was wondering whether you 
would. Now you see why I didn't send one was because 
I didn't think it would matter a hang. If I had the faintest 
notion that you'd be annoyed . . ." 

''I wasn't annoyed, Julius. Only on a day like that, 
when all one's nerves are aching with the pressure of the 
occasion, the very coldest expression of good-will is accept- 
able, the slightest attention is welcome . . ." 

"Even from a Julius," he interrupted morosely. 

"And just now you reproached me for considering you a 
boy/' she said, preparing to close the argument, conscious 
of its absurdity ; " what else am I to consider you when you 
say things like that? The only thing I can reasonably 
do after this is never to have any more private talk with 
you." 

« But suppose I promise to be sensible?" he asked with 
pitiful eagerness. 

" Then you won't feel inclined for any more talks with 
me at all," she replied, with a jesting but significant air. 

He gazed at her hard. " Oh, Ellen ! " he breathed at 
last. And then his eyes travelled to Clauston. "Lucky 
chap!" The words seemed to escape him unawares. 

" Never mind, Juli," said Ellen, touched but firm, " one 
of these days there will be some other man 8a3ring that 
about you." 

''Think so?" he asked her anxiously, "think I shall 
ever have a nice girl getting real fond of me ? Somehow 
I don't seem to luive any luck that way. They seem to 
think me a bit of a mug, good enough to get presents out 
of and that sort of thing. They get the presents any way ; 
but I should like to know where I come in." 

" I think you are lucky that girls of that sort don't get 
fond of you," said Ellen. " Don't despair, Juli, one of th^se 
days — what did you say, dear ? " 

Clauston had stepped up to them, and Julius stifled some- 
thing — ^a groan or a curse — as he noted the evident change 
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in her voice from kindly consideration, which had been his 
share, to the affectionate warmth with which she addressed 
her husband 

'* I am going to take Miss Louisson up to the library,** 
Clauston was saying. 

Ellen at first looked blank, and then with a quick flash 
of intelligence nodded her head in assent 

^ Now what do you think of that, Mrs. Clauston?" asked 
Adolphus, swaggering up to her, his hands in his pockets 
and his cigar in his mouth; "it's too bad — here is your 
husband eloping with my intended under my very nose." 

It was the Und of pleasantry by which he had dis- 
tinguished himself various times in the course of the 
evening, and with each new effort his opinion of the 
Claustons' sense of humour sank lower and lower. Else- 
where that sort of remark would have fetched a laugh the 
size of a house. 

Curiously Leslie gazed round the neat, compact little 
apartment she had heard dignified by the style and title 
of library. It was but poorly furnished with books, the 
majority of them prizes dating from Ellen's school-days. 
She herself had most of them, the same editions and the 
same binding, on her own shelves at home. They imparted 
to the room a strange air of familiarity. On the plain 
writing-table lay a little pile of manuscript fastened together 
frith a clip. Clauston took it up and with something of a 
flourish held it out to Leslie. 

**This is what I brought you up here for. Miss Louisson,'' 
he said. *' You see, you have come here at a rather historic 
moment," he continued with a smile. '*This afternoon I 
wrote the introduction to my magnum opus^ 'The Rights 
of the Race' . . ." 

" Yes, yes, you have spoken of it to me before," she 
interrupted eagerly. 

^ I know I did, and you were good enough to be interested. 
So I suggested to Ellen that I might ask you to glance 
through it to-night. Don't look so alarmed, it's not very 
long. It won't take you more than ten minutes or so." 

•*0h, thank you, thank you," cried Leslie, her face 
lighting up with a glow of pleasure. 

M Ve'7 good, then, — sit here and don't mind me. I shall 
improve the occasion by meanwhile tidying up among my 
papers. They need it." 
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With hands that trembled a little Leslie turned the pages. 
The manuscript made easy reading. The terse, dean-cut 
sentences were a scholarly, concise summary of a scheme 
for an Apologia Judaica^ giving a justification of the position 
occupied by the Jewish race among the nations, of the 
methods and circumstances by which it had established 
itself as so powerful a factor in modem civilization, and the 
potentialities of its influence on the future of the world. 
From the contents of the ensuing chapters, as briefly but 
distinctly specified in the introduction, it was dear that 
a power^l case would be worked up which would certainly 
lose none of its force in its handling by the advocate. 

Leslie had finished— the reading had not taken more 
than a quarter of an hour — and her hands, still holding the 
manuscript, had dropped into her lap. Clauston seemed 
still busy rummaging, and so it was with a start that she 
heard him address his question to her : 

"Well — ^not worth discussing, eh?" 

" It's splendid, perfectly splendid," she said with glisten- 
ing eyes. "Only I am afraid you have paid me too great 
a compliment in asking me to read it." 

" Permit me to ju<^e of that. But you think there is 
something in it— or rather, I should say, there will be when 
it's written?" 

"Are you afraid? Our people will have to be very 
grateful to you for it." 

" Grateful ! " he echoed buoyantly. " Oh, please don't 
say that. I think I should do the work better if I did it 
with the object of pleasing myself rather than of pleasing 
others. If incidentally my valued co-religionists derive any 
advantage, moral or material, from my efforts, I certainly 
won't grudge it to them." 

" I refuse to believe that you mean that seriously/' she 
said. 

"What— that I am indifferent to their thanks?" he 
exclaimed with some vehemence. "I assure you that I 
am serious. I positively revel in the glorious feeling of 
disinterestedness with which I am approaching my task. 
I want to hug to myself the belief that personally I have 
nothing to gain from it — except perhaps when it comes to 
the question of publisher's royalties. I don't say that a 
parochial approbation may not have its value — for some 
people; only with me it fails as a source of inspiration. 
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But there, I beg your pardon, Miss Louisson ; it just struck 
me that I have misunderstood you. You probably did not 
refer to our own little community; you meant the great 
aggregate, the universal cause. Yes, if I thought that I 
could affect the destiny of our race by the hundredth of 
an inch" — he drew his breath hard — ''ah, that would be 
something worth striving for. But I doubt" 

'* And therefore why not be content with less ? Don't be 
angry with me, Mr. Clauston, but my first thought was that 
you were intending your book for ' parochial approbation,' 
for our own little community, in fact, as a peace-offering, 
a recantation of the vote of censure you have passed 
upon it . . ." 

"In marrying a stranger?" he smiled. 

''At least I don't say I have heard anything like that con- 
struction placed upon your marriage," Leslie added hastily. 

"No, I shouldn't think you had," said Clauston, this 
time laughing outright " Surely you don't expect that our 
community could ever have the heart to be uncomplimentary 
to itself — or that it should not be of opinion tha^ whatever 
happened, everything did not happen for the best in this 
best of all possible communities. And what is more, in this 
particular instance — ^it should be put on record — the com- 
munity had no just cause to find fault with itself. As you 
ought to know, Miss Louisson, — I married Ellen simply 
because I loved her." 

"Certainly I know," she replied. And then she went 
back to the book; it was safer ground. 

" I don't think it will take me more than three months 
to finish now," he told her, in reply to her question. " I 
should like to be done with it before our High Holydays 
come in — they always break in so on one's routine." 

" They are intended to do that," said Leslie with a faint 
smile. 

" Quite so, only this time they are likely to do it more 
than ever — on account of Ellen. It will be her first 
penitential season. She is looking forward to it" 

Leslie nodded gravely. 

"But my material is all ready," continued Clauston 
briskly. "All that still remains for me is a matter of 
compilation and arrangement" 

" And so I am not likely to see anything more of it till 
it is out in print?" she asked wistfully. 
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'' That does not follow at all. There is no reason why 
you should not read it chapter by chapter as it gets done. 
In fact, I shall be most glad of it" 

*' Thank you very, very much," she said in a transport of 
gratitude. 

"It will give you a reason for coming here very frequently/' 
he said. 

"Then you don't intend bringing it back with yott to 
mother's? Mother is expecting you to call, you know," 
she added as an after-thought 

He shook his head vigorously. "You surely have not 
forgotten, Miss Louisson." 

" Your sentence of self-banishment ? You are going to 
adhere to it?" 

"So far I have had no cause to change my mind. But, 
of course, it will not, presumably, take very long before you 
will have a home of your own." 

At the words her heart seemed to plunge into fathomless 
depths, dragging her along with it For a few brief merciful 
minutes she had been granted oblivion, but now it was all 
back upon her with tenfold force, the dreary prospect of 
lovelessness, the impending misery to which she was so 
rebelliously resigning herself. Somehow it had never im* 
pressed itself upon her with such pitiless assurance as now. 

Desperately she tried to summon to her aid the pride 
which had stood her in such good stead with Ellen. But 
he had taken her too much unawares ; he had seen all she 
wished to conceal — ^before him above all others. Yet bravely 
she made the attempt. 

"In my home," she said, — "yes, you will be a most 
welcome guest" 

" We will shake hands on that," he said, half at random, 
casting about for some means of lessening the tension of 
the moment He had noted her swimming eyes, her 
quivering voice and, despite all his preliminary suspicions, 
he had been terribly shocked. He took her hand and 
gripped it firmly. 

'' And thank you — ^for the book," she said. But it was 
plain to him that what she really had meant to say was : 
" Thank you — for not askuag me any questions." 

When they came down-stairs again they found Adolphus 
in a great state of restlessness. He thought it was time to 
go. For the last quarter of an hour he had been indulging 
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in gloomy forebodings as to the possibilities of finding a 
cab in these uncivilized parts. The leave-taking was rapid 
but affectionate, Leslie promising to call over at Mr. and 
Mrs. Devereux's the first thing in the morning to bring 
them tidings of Ellen's welfare. 

Julius accompanied Adolphus and Leslie as far as Baker 
Street in the four-wheeler they were, despite Adolphus's 
pessimism, fortunate enough to strike only a minute after 
leaving the house. At Baker Street Julius got out to look 
in for an hour or so at the Club^ observing that the 
Claustons had got on his nerves, but offering no further 
explanation of the exact nature of the feeling. Leslie 
grasped at the phrase ; it seemed such a convenient one to 
apply to the state of her own emotions. At any rate she 
made no attempt to hold her brother back, beyond secretly 
envying him the advantages of his Qub for sedative 
purposes, and risking the ordeal of a tiU^4tie with Adol- 
phus during the remainder of the journey. Her courage 
was rewarded, for except much amorous fondling of her 
hand, Adolphus kept his affections in check. But — Leslie 
wondered at it idly — from one or two intervals of abstraction 
it seemed evident that he was busy with some obsessing 
thought 

** You must not come in — I am very tired,'' said Leslie, 
as the cab drew up. 

'' I shan't stay — I shall only just see you inside," he said, 
helping her out 

Leslie shrugged her shoulders. On entering they were 
informed that Mrs. Louisson was out and had not yet 
returned. 

''You see, there is nobody to entertain you," she said, 
turning to Adolphus. '' I warned you, I am going straight 
to bed. Good-night." 

He took her hand and held it till he had seen the servant 
move out of sight and hearing. Then he stepped closer 
and whispered passionately: 

''Leslie — I have set my heart on it to*night Let me 
kiss you — only just once— on your lips." 

She drew back. "No, please, not to-night — another 
time," she said quickly. To-night of all nights she was to 
let him kiss her for the first time 1 

" But I tell you, Leslie, I have set my mind on it this 
evening," he urged. 
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She made no further answer, but freed her hand instantly 
and moved away. And the next moment, before she could 
guess his intention, he had her in his arms and his breath 
was on her face. She did not know whether his mouth had 
touched hers or not, but in a flash she had torn herself 
away, and without another look at him was hurrying up the 
stair-case to her room. 

With a sheepish laugh Adolphus stooped to pick up his 
hat which had fallen from his hand. So it was that he did 
not hear the door of the dining-room open and some one 
step out. As he stood upright once more he saw Stella 
&cmg him. 

"Waiting up for mother, you know — ^in there," she 
explained, jerking her head with its black clustering locks 
in the direction of the dining-room. " Hope you won't 
mind, but I couldn't help overhearing — ^your whispers are 
rather penetrating, Dolph. Poor, dear boy, en^ed a 
whole fortnight nearly and not kissed your girl once yet ! 
Hard luck, I'm sure — but don't you think a substitute 
would do?" 

Her ripe red lips strengthened their spoken invitation 
more in their silence. Adolphus looked at her and then 
turned sharply away. 

''Big little devil I" he muttered to himself, shutting the 
street-door softly behind him. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

With a little cr^ of dismay Ellen stooped to pick up the 
sheet of paper which had fluttered from the table at which 
she sat writing. Delicately, tenderly she blew upon it, to 
remove from it any speck of dust that might have flecked 
the whiteness of its surface and placed it to the rest of the 
growing little pile of foolscap at her elbow. That made 
the eighteenth page — no, the nineteenth, and yet she felt 
not the slightest trace of weariness. Only her eyes were 
beginning to ache a little, but then the twilight was rapidly 
drawing m. Two more sheets and she would be finished, 
and then, as she knew from past experience^ she would be 
sorry that — at least for the time being — ^there was no more 
to do. For this work she was doing was to her an unmixed 
labour of love, an unspeakable delight. With solicitous 
scrupulousness and care she traced each character on the 
paper; it would have seemed to her sacril^e to handle 
otherwise these burning thoughts to which her husband had 
given life and form. It was but a poor share she had in the 
work, the mere mechanical effort of transcribing, of copying 
out l^ibly the confused tracery of his pen, which his hand 
had driven along so furiously in order to keep apace with 
the tumultuous rush of his ideas. It was that morning that 
Clauston, utilizing the freedom from ofllce which the Sunday 
had affoided him, had completed the third chapter of his 
essay, and immediately after the mid-day meal Ellen had 
started making the fair copy. He had gone out about six 
o'clock to attend a meeting of the executive of the 
'' Strengtheners of the Law," as was incumbent upon him 
in his capacity of honorary secretary to the congregation, 
into the duties of which office he had thrown himself with 
all the ardour he usually displayed in his undertakings. He 
had told Ellen not to expect him home before ten; it 
was now only half-past seven, and so she knew she could 
comfortably complete her task in the time at her disposal. 

She tucked back the window-curtain to allow the last 
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streaks of daylight to play more fully on the page. But a 
few moments later a sudden brightness filled the room^ and 
looking up she saw Chaya Rachel standing at her side, a 
lighted candle in her hand. 

" Thank you, mother," said Ellen, taking the candle and 
setting it on the table with a smile of gratitude ; ** I know 
it's foolish of me to strain my sight imnecessarily." 

"No; perhaps you write wrong words," replied Chaya 
Rachel stolidly. 

Ellen laughed. " Of course, that is after all the greater 
consideration. But I don't think you need be afraid. 
Arthur knows how careful I am." 

"My son very clever," continued the old woman 
meditatively. 

'^Clever? He has genius," Ellen corrected her, eager 
but astonished. It was the first time that Chaya Rachel 
had shown herself inclined to open up a conversation on 
any subject 

''My son he never make mistake— only once," Chaya 
Rachel continued monotonously. 

Ellen smiled bitterly. She ought to have known — she 
had had her lessons — that all this was only to pave the way 
for a gibe. ' 

"You mean when he took me for a wife," she said 
quietly, preparing to resume her task. 

^No^ when he take me for a mother," said Chaya 
Rachel, shaking her head with a sort of doleful stubborn- 
ness. "I no business to be his mother." 

Ellen laid aside her pen, and, sitting bolt upright, stared 
at her in undisguised amazement. 

" Yes, yes, quite true — I no business to be his mother," 
repeated the old woman, returning her gaze almost defiantly; 
"I old and stupid — I no understand his cleverness, I no 
able to read what he write," she pointed to the pile of 
manuscript, "he and me a difference big like from here to 
the heaven above." 

It was but slowly that Ellen, utterly bewildered by this 
unexpected manifestation, regained her clearness of thought. 
And then she began to grasp what it surprised, nay shamed 
her, not to have grasped before, her mother-in-law's true 
frame of mind with regard to her present status in her son's 
household. Ellen fdt something of what the other must 
have felt, the poignancy of being relegated to the back- 
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ground, the indignity of having to make way for an usurper, 
the aclung resource of a self-imposed isolation. And now 
the old woman — ^bitterest pang of all ! — ^seemed to acknow- 
ledge the justice of these things by owning to the distance 
which it seemed only right should separate her from her 
son. It was the last sacrifice, as it was the greatest, which 
her mother-heart could offer for him. 

<'Me no understand his cleverness," mumbled Chaya 
Rachel, reiterating the phrase two or three times, as though 
it had strangely caught her fancy. 

" What does that matter, mother?" said Ellen, rising and 
taking a quick step towards her. '* Arthur loves you — he 
will always be your true son." 

The old woman's pale, faded eyes suddenly seemed to 
spurt fire. ''Ha» you tell me so?" she cried, pointing her 
lean forefinger threateningly, ^^you tell me so? What 
business that of yours ? I know without you — I sore of 
it here— here — here I " and her voice rose as she heavily 
struck her heart with her clenched fist. " You no take him 
away fix>m me never, no ten like you, not with all your 
pretty face, soft voice, white hand — no, never. I bring him 
up great from little, I feed him when he cry hungry, I teach 
him walk, talk — oh, I understand him then all right — ^no, 
you no take him away from me, never!" 

Sadly Ellen stepped back and reseated herself at the 
table. So it had been only a trap after all. And yet, 
despite Uie briefness of the colloquy, Ellen knew that her 
feelings towards the old woman had undergone a radical 
diange. The half-resentful patience she had entertained 
for her had become a kindly, compassionate toleration; 
inadvertently or of purpose Chaya Rachel had allowed her 
a glimpse into the recesses of her soul, and what Ellen had 
seen there no change of front on the other's part would ever 
make her forget. She took up Clauston's draft to find the 
place where she had left off before the interruption came, 
listening at the same time for the closing of the door 
to tell her of Chaya Rachel's departure; Chaya Rachel 
made it a point to close all doors behind her. Instead of 
which she presently felt the old woman once more at her 
side. 

"Oh, you want your candle," suggested Ellen noncha- 
lantly, or apparently so ; ** take it, please — I may as well 
light the gas now as later." 
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Chaya Rachel took the candle, but instead of going away 
with it set it down again. 

<* So I make you cross," she said with a smile that was 
not without embairassment, ''cross like I did two three 
weeks ago, eh? But you quite right ; I very wicked. I no 
business to pour your blood out for water. Ah, but you 
very quiet, very sensible. You no make fuss, you no run cry 
woe misery to your husband like other wife, and tell tale 
about mother-in-law — ^wicked mother-in-law have insulted 
you. You good, sensible girl; you — ^you — a lady." 

In a furtive, perfunctory manner she passed her hand 
over Ellen's hair and walked quickly out of the room. 
Ellen knew that she was at last alone, for this time she 
had heard the sound of the closing door, a gentle, noiseless 
closing scarcely perceptible save for the faint click of the 
lock. For a little while she sat on without moving as 
though bound to the spot by a spell, a dreamy smile playing 
about her lips. What should she do — dhurry after her and, 
forcing the opportunity, try to convert this first faint fore- 
shadowing of success into a consummate victory? Would 
that be wise ? Would it not be better policy to let things 
go their own pace having such brilliant guarantee that 
sooner or later she must arrive at her goal? She had 
gained her antagonist's respect — love could not lag far 
behind. 

Her heart overflowing with the joy of thankfulness, she 
applied herself to the completion of her task. Her pen 
seemed to travel over the page of its own accord ; neither 
mind nor muscle, as it were, was necessary to give it direc- 
tion or motion. She came to the last words with a little 
gasp of surprise, taken aback at the utter absence of effort 
of which she had only just then become conscious. With 
a spring she rose up and collected the scattered sheets into 
a tidy heap. She knew it was unnecessary to glance through 
it in search of any slips of the pen— had she not gone over 
every sentence with sedulous eye as soon as she had finished 
writing it ? And now— what further ? It was only half-past 
eight : there was another hour and a half till Arthur would 
be home. She stepped to the window, heaving a deep 
breath of del^ht as the firesh evening breeze played lovingly 
upon her throbbing temples. Yes, — ^it was no use denying 
it — her head did ache a little. After all she had been 
stooping over the desk for some hours at a stretch, and now 
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that the sustaining excitement of the work was over, she 
was paying the penalty of the reaction. But that would 
soon be remedied ; a half-hour's stroll in the open was all 
she needed. And besides, when Arthur came home he 
would no doubt want to tell her all about the meeting — 
certain matters of importance were on the agenda — and it 
would be paying him but a poor compliment to sit there 
listening to him with a clouded brain and a half-befogged 
understanding. Yes, she would go at once. 

Nimbly she ran down-stairs and took her straw hat from 
its peg on the hall-stand. As she put it on the clatter of 
crockery came from the scullery — Chaya Rachel was wash- 
ing up. A sudden thought struck Ellen — should she ask 
the old woman to accompany her ? It was risky. There 
were two things in which Chaya Rachel did not like to be 
interrupted, her prayers and her housework. She might re- 
fuse, might answer gruffly, and the little headway Ellen had 
won earlier in the evening would be lost again. And yet 
scarcely had the house door closed behind her when there 
came upon her a strange feeling that a great deal de- 
pended on Chaya Rachel's escort, that in taking this walk 
alone she was conjuring up on the horizon of her young 
life — a terrifying mirage — the dim, nebulous shapes of far- 
looming consequences. And so strongly indeed did the 
impression seize hold upon her that, after having gone but a 
few yards, she could iMirely repress her impulse to retrace 
her steps. And then with a little angry toss of her head she 
strode on the faster. She would not allow herself to lapse 
into such a bad habit as fandfulness ; lapsing into bad 
habits was absurd for a wife of Arthur Clauston. 

And so, to show her earnest of her resolve, she eschewed 
the lonely park avenues so conducive to meditation and self- 
communings and steered her way into the populous open 
streets. The neighbourhood presented its usual Sunday 
night aspect, — ^light-hearted throngs snatching the joy of the 
passing hour, pathetically happy in their fugitive halt on 
this oasis of rest before starting again the desert routine of 
the week on the morrow, a busy crowd of idlers, working 
exceedingly hard at the task of taking their ease. It was a 
spectacle by now fairly familiar to Ellen ; she had seen it on 
two or three Sundays strolling through the streets in company 
of Arthur. And so it offered her no new impression except 
in so fiur as she derived a gratifying sense of adventure from 
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her solitariness. It was therefore more to convince herself 
of her courage than to indulge her curiosity that she crossed 
over to the other side of the street, where she saw a little 
knot of people congregated, a strange air of quietude 
emanating from them, a hush which, overflowing its normal 
limits, seemed to silence the novsy bonhomie of casual passers- 
by coming even into the outer radius of its spell Ellen 
stopped at the edge of the gathering, unable for an instant 
or two, owing to the intervening lines, to glean any inform- 
ation concerning its cause and nature. But presently she 
knew. Immediately in front of her stood a sweethearting 
couple, a tall, lanky youth accompanied by a still lankier girl. 
Romeo was moved to murmur some more or less audible 
pleasantry into her ear, to which Juliet suitably retorted by 
dicing her elbow into his side and adding the fiercely- 
whispered rebuke: 

"'Old yer row — can't yer see as they're prayin' inside 
'em ? Come along — yer ain't fit to be took out o' Sunday 
nights." 

And whether to give point to her indignation or fastening 
on the occasion as a welcome excuse, she seized him by the 
arm and dragged him off to the sound of his unrepentant 
but respectfully-subdued laughter. 

Mechanically Ellen stepped into the vacant space. From 
there she saw that the nucleus of the group consisted of a 
circle of some dozen men and women standing with bowed 
heads and clasped hands in an attitude of silent devotion. 
An instant later the man who was evidently acting as leader 
of the service looked up at his audience with mild but 
flashing eyes and said : 

"Brothers and sisters, the hymn is 'Jesus, lover of my 
soul.'" 

And immediately he led off in a somewhat guttural 
baritone, the voices of the women joining in shrilly but 
pleasantly, all of them a little out of tune but very much 
m earnest. Still in a mechanical frame of mind, as though 
the whole thing conveyed no meaning to her, Ellen stood 
and listened. Presently, however, there stole over her a 
feeling as of being trapped, of having been caught in an 
ambush. So she remained where she stood immovably, 
rooted to the spot by a vague notion that it was useless 
for her to attempt to escape, that she could not go free 
again till the strange enchantment that bound her chose to 
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liberate her of its own accord. And then, having as it 
were, come to an understanding with herself on the situation, 
she grew easier, more self-reliant, of better courage. She 
no longer felt afraid to face some old discarded self that 
came fronting her from out the dimness of the past ; she 
no longer tried to stay the joyous leaping of her heart, the 
leaping of a thing which after long delay at last sights its 
home again and hurries towards it on the wings of its 
great desire. Within her rose a gladdening and unconquer- 
able need to give back call for odl to some familiar voice, 
and presently — they had just reached the last verse of the 
hymn — ^she found her lips moving, at first without giving 
utterance, then shakily as though weakened by long disuse, 
and finally with such full resonance that one of the worship- 
pers turned and looked at her with smiling, benevolent 
approval. 

"All my trust on Thee is stayed. 
All my helD from Thee I bring ; 
Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing "— 

she sang, sustaining the final note beyond measure as 
though she were loth to let it part from her. Immediately 
after the leader of the little band put on his liat in token 
that the service was ended. Slowly the group dispersed, 
leaving Ellen a little dazed by the, to her, abrupt condusion. 

'<Do you know what you gave me the impression of 
trying to do, Mrs. Clauston ? " she suddenly heard a well- 
remembered voice saying at her elbow. 

She turned slowly, very slowly, as though to give herself 
more time to gain composure for facing the speaker. And 
indeed, when she eventually looked into the hard-glinting 
eyes of the Reverend Septimus Kenneth her own were calm 
and untroubled. 

"You give me the impression," he went on in a dull 
level tone, <' of running with the hare and of hunting with 
the hounds." 

"Thank you, Mr. Kenneth," she replied pleasantly. 
" And now, will you not say good-evening to me ? I have 
known the custom to be observed even in Bethnal Green," 
she added with a smile. 

He took her outstretched hand without the slightest trace 
of confusion. 
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'* I am glad I don't seem to have startled you," he said, 
his voice softening a shade or two. '* The shock seems to 
have been all on my side." 

** What brings you down here ? " she asked, ignoring the 
drift of his last words. 

"I have been exchanging pulpits. Some weeks ago I 
preached at St. Mary's ; to-night I was preaching at St. 
Bartholomew's. I was going along on the other side to- 
wards Shoreditch Station and happened to glance across. 
And then I came over — to make sure." 

"Why have you not been to see me, Mr. Kenneth?" 
she inquired gently. "We used to be very good 
friends." 

^ Is not that sufficient explanation ? '' he asked sullenly. 

•* I should be very sorry if it were, Mr. Kenneth." 

"Yes, if you take the explanation merely at its face 
value," he said, pursing his hps tightly. " But if you look 
below and see all it implies— ought I not to put mountains 
between us, ought I to be talking to you now ? " 

" Mr. Kenneth 1 " she exclaimed, startled. 

" Quite true, we have been very good friends, excellent 
friends, Mrs. Clauston," he continued, putting evident 
shackles upon his vehemence. '*For years and years we 
have worked side by side ; I looked upon you as my most 
trusty lieutenant. We were much together ; you seemed to 
have put yourself freely, unreservedly within the scope of 
my influence. I thought I was gaining a hold upon your 
inner life until it would answer to my slightest touch. And 
then suddenly, as though from nowhere, there springs up a 
stranger, the merest mushroom growth of an acquaintance, 
and seemingly without the shadow of an effort he transfers 
you to a different world, a world which, say what you like, 
must have been to you full of darkness after all the light 
you had left behind. I am the servant of God, and there- 
fore I claim the right of being human ; my vanity — I will say 
no more than that," there was a slight catch in his voice — 
''was wounded, lacerated, bleeding at every pore. And then 
you take me to task for not coming to hold converse with 
you when your every word would only serve to bring home 
to me my colossal failure." 

They had been walking along without any fixed purpose 
of direction, but involuntaril]^ their steps had turned into 
the more secluded paths adjoining the park. Ellen moved 
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along with a puzzled brain and a brow puckered in per- 
plexity. Surely all this was nothing but a dream; and if 
not a dream, it was magic. Only an instant ago she was 
talking to Chaya Rachel, and now . . . She glanced at her 
companion as though she expected him every instant to 
melt out of her sight, and then she would wake to find 
Chaya Rachel bending over her with a lighted candle in 
her hand. And then all at once she pulled herself together, 
knowing that here she was dealing with no chimera of her 
fancy, but with a living militant reality that challenged her 
to put forth all her Acuities and heart and understand- 
ing. Every syllable he had uttered told her that she would 
have to buckle on all her armour if she wished to escape 
unscathed. 

" I — I am sorry I gave you pain," she replied, half at 
random. 

"No, no, you owe me no apology,'' he said bitterly; 
** probably I only got what I deserved. Perhaps I even owe 
you thanks for having shown me my limitations in time, 
for chastening my conceit Without that, God knows how 
much longer I should have gone fatuously blundering around 
the world." 

" Surely, Mr. Kenneth, you are taking too gloomy a view 
about — about the past," she objected gently. 

" Yes, probably I am," he replied quickly. *' And there- 
fore I shall compensate myself by taking a more hopeful 
view of to-night." 

" Of to-night ? " she echoed wonderingly. 

"Of having come across you under circumstances of 
which you are aware," he explained, his tone ringing, nay 
jubilant. " I shall make so bold as to consider our meeting 
to-night as nothing less than a special dispensation of God. 
Perhaps you have by now grasped the application of Uie 
sporting adage with which I was so irreverent as to accost 
you this evening." 

A laborious smile flickered over his face in keeping with 
his forced pleasantry. The blank stare with which she 
answered him showed her pitiful resourcdessness. 

"Your aunt told me," he went on touched by it to 
greater gentleness, " that on the few occasions on which 
she had seen you since your marriage, you showed yourself 
heart and soul in agreement with your new faith. To-night 
I come across you taking part in a church service with 
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indubitable fervour and earnestness. I have yet to learn 
that the hymn in which I heard you join belongs to the 
Synagogue Psalter. If the idea were not too grotesque, I 
should deduce that you are not content with one string to 
your bow, that you are keeping two doors open by which to 
enter into salvation. Only, in that case, to be entirely 
consistent, you ought to be a Mohammedan on Fridays." 

" I don't know why you stab me like this," she panted ; 
"I joined in the hymn — what does it tell? — the old force 
of habit — nothing else. . . ." 

He gave vent to an inarticulate sound which might have 
meant anything. Then visibly and before her eyes he 
shrank back into himself, but not in the manner of a man 
defeated, but of one making a gigantic effort at self-concen- 
tration, at gathering up and massing together all the strength 
that is in him for a task which he conceives may easily 
prove beyond his strength. 

" Very well, then," he said, grating out the words, " let us 
say the force of habit You mean the old instinct survives. 
What guarantee have you that it will ever die ? " 

*' It will fade," she whispered ; * * I shall starve it to death. 
I know to what I am pledged." 

"And you say that so quietly — so indifferently?" he 
replied, his voice trembling with compassion. ''Poor, 
poor woman, — so meekly you condemn yourself to the 
martyrdom that awaits you? You, a live, wake thing, 
tingling with the power of sensation from the crown of 
your head to the sole of your foot, are prepared, without 
moan or murmur, to slay something within you which since 
the moment you have been able to think and to feel has 
been to you a vital organic force, to let it die a lingering 
death, and yet to go about your business in life as though 
you were hale and whole to the very core. Tell me 
honestly, — have you given the matter any thought?" 

"There is nothing to think about, Mr. Kenneth," she 
replied, drawing herself taut as though with the sudden 
resolve not to let his impetuous speech sweep her further off 
her feet " I don't know what you mean. Your absurd 
fancy, based as it is on ridiculously insufficient grounds, 
hardly gives you the right to speak to me as you have 
done." 

" My absurd fancy," he said slowly, unabashed by her 
spirited rejoinder, ** although it may, as you seem to think, 
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make me forget the civilities of polite argument, is never- 
theless enough to justify me in my own eyes and in my 
own purpose. It is enough for me to go upon," — ^his voice 
was once more losing its smoothness — " to encourage me 
in my attempt to win you back, to seize upon the pin- 
point of a chance — I do not require more — which, with 
God's help and blessing, I hope to convert into signal 
achievement. . . ." 

He paused at the sound of the half-derisive laughter with 
which she interrupted him. " Do you really hope that ? " 
she asked, her words still vibrating her scorn, ''and that 
too by the methods of which you choose to give me such 
a brilliant specimen at this present moment? Oh, the 
irony of it, which you cannot or do not want to see : you 
are trying to reconcile me to your faith by showing how 
easily you can get yourself to ignore one of its staple tenets 
— the sanctity of the marriage-bond. What do you pro- 
pose — ^that I should believe in one God and my husband 
m another ? What is to become of the love and trust we 
have sworn each other, knowing that our union is a mere 
temporary and temporal arrangement, and that in the life 
eternal we all hope for, our paths are to be divided as 
though we had been the veriest strangers ? And even now 
— I suppose I have the right to be practical even in my 
sentiments — what precaution could we adopt to safeguard 
us from pelting one another with our respective articles of 
faith? The most sensible, I suppose, would be some 
private liberty-of-conscience clause, some farcical compro- 
mise, drawn up in a formal deed to which I presume you 
would not reAise to act as one of the attesting witnesses. 
And now, Mr. Kenneth, you may resume your argument — 
polite or otherwise." 

He listened to her patiently, rather too patiently for the 
man she knew him to be. Then he heaved a deep sigh 
and said in a tone strangely quiet : 

" Yes, I suppose you are right to jeer at me." 

'* I did not mean to jeer,'' she replied, her heaving chest 
still evidencing the vehemence of her previous words. 

" No, I hardly think you would do anything so vulgar," 
he concurred, gazing at the ground reflectively. Then he 
brushed his hand across his forehead once or twice after 
the manner of one trying to recapture the lost thread of 
the question at issue. ''Ah, yes," he continued slowly, 
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** you want me to suggest an arrangement between you and 
your husband in the event of my being successful with 
you. That b easily answered, Mrs. Clauston : I have no 
suggestion to make — absolutely none. Nay, what is more," 
— she had never seen the tenseness of his mouth harden so 
much into cruelty — ''I do not feel called upon to make 
any. Why should I take thought for your husband ? With 
what has he deserved my consideration ? When the time 
comes, if ever it should come, he must make the best of it 
— I tell you he must make the best of it. No man should 
presume to win and to have what he cannot hold.'* 

•'And I, Mr. Kenneth?" Ellen asked quietly. 

'* There was no need to remind me — I was coming to 
you," he replied grimly. **Your appeal calls loudly to 
me — ^it rings through all the chambers of my heart. But 
more loudly still — listen and be shocked by my frankness — 
louder still calls to me the voice of my own selfishness. 
My life has held no failures for me, at least none without 
immediate compensation. When my savings — to take a 
sordid but non-debatable instance — were swamped in a 
City crash, I received news the next day that I had inherited 
an income of two thousand a year from my uncle. You 
then are my only failure, but such as it was, it bowed me 
more lowly to earth than a thousand others would have 
done. I have not recovered from it yet. It sapped my 
self-belief, it crippled me in all my faculties. I had ability, 
I had aspirations — none knows that better than you. I 
wanted to rise high, I ought to have, I would have risen 
high. If ^ou knew what I have suffered these months 
during which I felt a worm crawling on its belly — I who 
day by day had been soaring higher on eagle's pinions 
towards the eyrie I had built myself amid the clouds! 
And now I must start building myself up once more out 
of my ruins. I shall retrieve myself — by retrieving you. 
There is no other way, God knows ! " 

"I am very sorry for you if that is the case, Mr. 
Kenneth," she replied tremulously. •• Remember, in your 
onslaught on my husband's happiness and peace of mind it 
is obvious whose ally I shall be." 

" Perhaps you will serve him better by remaining neutral," 
he replied. 

•'I do not understand that," she said, feeling vaguely 
that his words were something more than an epigrammatic 
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retort. '* And now only one other question, Mr. Kenneth. 
You have been so unreservedly candid that I am sure you 
will not hesitate to answer it. By what ways and means 
do you propose to carry on this campaign ? " 

'' By ways and means, Mrs. Clauston, that contain no 
less manliness than godliness. Do not fear: I shall not 
molest you with my presence — I shall not pester you with 
my ministrations either from near or from afar. I propose 
to employ only the two weapons which have won most 
miracles from the impossible : waiting and hoping. Good- 
night." 

For a few moments Ellen stood confused and breathless 
at the abruptness of his leave-taking. Then a feeling that 
was half scorn, half anger, made her turn to watch him 
retreat. He had no right to leave her like that, making off 
with the unfair advantage of having had the last word like 
a thief with his booty. And then again her scorn became 
tinged with something that was very much like amusement 
to see him resort to the theatrical trick of utilizing the 
dramatic value of the instant, to see him sacrifice all the 
other opportunities the situation might have held in store 
for him to the chance of making a sensational exit She 
was glad of it, glad of this note of charlatanry which set all 
his previous indubitable sincerity out of tune ; she would 
save it up carefully in her memory to discount, to neutralize, 
if need be, any undue impression that evening might have 
left on her mind. Would it, in truth, leave any impression? 
So far, indeed, it only summarized itself for her in a feeling 
of chaotic accident, of shapeless happening to which it was 
absurd to assign a place in the ordered scheme of her life. 
At the most it resolved itself into a statement of Mr. 
Kenneth's particular point of view. Looking at it as such 
there was nothing to astonish her ; could she have expected 
him to take up any other attitude towards her ? He might 
have shown himself a little less condemnatory — a little less 
brutal, smce she could not restrain the word. But it was 
better so, better that she should be given a chance of seeing 
to the deepest depth of the uncharitableness with which her 
renunciation of her old faith could be regarded She 
almost hugged it to herself, this uncharitableness ; it made 
her out to be the injured party and left the right of for- 
giveness with her. Yes, she would foigive Mr. Kenneth 
for his mistaken, almost unmannerly zeal, his half-frenzied 
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Calvinism. She would even forgive his vainglorious boast 
as to the elementary simplicity of the means by which 
he intended to achieve her redemption. Waiting and 
hoping — ^how very like a truism, a sanctimonious common- 
place it sounded ! And then, the next instant, she shrank 
back like one who involuntarily, unwittingly, has thrown a 
challenge to fate. That was how most miracles had been 
effected, he had said. He would not even come near her, 
he had also said It was with a strange blehding of 
indignation and fear that she thought of herself as an object 
being experimented upon by mysterious telepathic forces 
emanating from some wizard laboratory which made a 
speciality of miracles. 

As though to escape from the grotesque conception she 
hastened her step. It did not take her long to see that 
she must have infused a considerable amount of sub- 
conscious method into her apparently aimless trackings 
of the park avenues by the side of Mr. Kenneth, for to her 
surprise and relief she presently found that she had been 
making an almost direct line for home all along, and that 
five minutes' walk would bring her there. She was almost 
at the door before it struck her that she might have done 
so with the undefined, instinctive intention to invite Mr. 
Kenneth in to partake of her hospitality ; nor was she sorry 
that she had no time to give the thought maturer reflection, 
for almost immediately she saw Clauston hastening towards 
her, his voice ringing out joyously as he caught her by both 
hands : 

*' Ah, so you are really back, little truant ? " 

"Have you been home long?" she counter-questioned 
anxiously. 

"There, there, don't be so flustered, little woman," he 
laughed, " any one would think you wanted to know how 
much time I have had to put a rod in pickle for you. As 
a matter of fact I have been back two minutes and a half 
by the watch, and hearing from mother that it had pleased 
you to take a ramble abroad I have been dutifully awaiting 
your rambleship on the doorstep. And now I have done 
my duty I shall do my pleasure, and go within to partake of 
supper along with you. It's quite ready, as I have assured 
myself with my own eyes.*' 

He clasped her round the waist and drew her into the 
house. Ellen followed without any apparent hesitation, but 
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with a curious inward reluctance. It struck her she had 
been very improvident in not having given a thought to the 
framing of her report of her encounter with Mr. Kenneth. 
And then again she was glad she had not done so, because 
that would have seem^ to elevate it to the rank of a 
momentous occurrence which required dexterous manipula- 
tion, and that was exactly, she reminded herself, what she 
had determined it should not be. She would mention it in 
due course and in the casual way befitting such a casual 
thing, as soon as the opportunity for doing so offered itself. 
The qualification was necessary, for Clauston's talk had 
become a brisk monologue. The same exuberance of spirits 
and buoyancy of manner with which he had welcomed 
Ellen home continued to characterize him during the meal. 
He was pleased at having had things all his own way at the 
meeting that evening. There had also been some amusing 
incidents — with Carroty Solomon in the chair that was only 
to be expected. 

There was, for instance, Solomon's caustic arraignment of 
the *' West-Enders," who, he had heard, were worrying their 
stupid heads off about the future of the East End. ''Why, 
what's the matter with the East End ? " he had exclaimed. 
'' If only the West End were half as rich and a quarter as 
wise as we are, trouble would soon die out of IsraeL Did 
you ever hear such a thing? The impudence — ^to worry 
themselves about the East End 1 The devil won't take us ; 
he knows where to find more profitable customers." Then 
again this was how Solomon had treated a motion with 
which he was not in agreement : '' What you make a 
proposition? Veil, I msSce an amendiment. Very veil, 
the amendiment is carried — sit down ! " But the tit-bit of 
the evening had been when Carroty Solomon had attempted 
to cut short an already unduly protracted argument with 
Black Isaac by exclaiming : '* Now what is the use of talk- 
ing to a man who eats Uke a blind donkey ? " Upon this, 
as might be expected, Isaac had flared up most violently, 
protesting, in a torrent of passionate counter-recriminations, 
that his ancestors had been lights of wisdom in Israel, and 
that all his family were famous for the excellence of their 
eye-sight ; Solomon's statement was consequently a base 
slander of which he ought to choke. Solomon listened with 
a twinkle in his eye and then replied quietly : " For all that, 
Isaac, you eat like a blind donkey." Isaac naturally was 
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about to break out again with redoubled vigour, when 
Solomon, the same twinkle in his eye, quelled him by asking 
in an awe-compelling whisper: "Tell me, Isaac, how do 
you eat?" "With my mouth, of course," shouted Isaac. 
" And, pray, how does a blind donkey eat, Isaac ? " And 
Isaac subsided, the gnashing of his teeth drowned in the 
uproarious laughter of the room. 

"Still, dear, I don't want you to think that we spent all 
our time in laughing at one another,'' continued Clauston, 
more soberly. " We did a great deal of business as well. 
Among other things we decided, on my motion, to give our 
Synagogue a thorough cleaning and overhauling in time for 
the High Festivals ; it looks just a trifle dingy and shabby 
at present. That is the reason, dearest, why I have not 
taken you there before. I wanted you to see your future 
place of worship at its brightest and best." 

" Thank you, dear. That was very thoughtful of you," 
replied Ellen pensively. 

" By the way, — it's rather curious, but there is an inscrip- 
tion on one of the walls which says, . . . but there, you will 
read it for yourself. You will be able to see it from where 
you sit." 

She glanced at him with lifted eyebrows but without 
putting her question into words. She really felt no curiosity 
to know his meaning. It was only now that she became 
aware that she had followed his talk with but an artificial 
interest if not with absolute listlessness. His enthusiasm for 
his new sphere of work had, to her surprise, almost to her 
chagrin, scarcely wakened in her a spark of interest where 
she might have expected a blaze ; the anecdotes he had re- 
tailed to her with such evident gusto she had laughed at, 
not from any amusement but from a sense of keeping him 
in countenance. It was strange, very strange. But stranger 
still, now that she came to think of it as, with open eyes, she 
lay listening to the small morning hours speeding by quarter 
by quarter, stranger still it was that her apathy had been so 
great that she had seized no opportunity to make mention, 
even with a single word, of her meeting with Mr. Kenneth. 
And then she remembered that she had likewise refrained from 
informing him of the episode earlier in the evening between 
herself and Chaya Rachel. The one would have caused him 
pleasure, the other might have given him paiiL And as she 
had kept silent about both, she could, in a measure, consider 
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herself quits with him. But she clenched her fists in impotent 
anger at the perversity — she did not know what else to call 
it — ^which had caused her to do such a foolish and un- 
necessary thing as keeping a secret, nay, two, from her 
husband. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

The summer was speeding on rapidly, and at last the 
morning came when Clauston, hurrying to the station on his 
way to office, read the first unmistakable message of the 
approaching autumn in the yellow park leaves. But the 
sight aroused in him no feeling of regretful sadness as it had 
always done in previous years. If anything it made him 
hasten on with more alert, elastic step, for it reminded him 
that while all around him were the tokens of sereness and 
decay he himself had a goodly harvest to show. All during 
those broiling weeks he had tilled and toiled and now his 
task was nearly at an end, sufficiently near as to justify him 
in anticipating the luxurious fruition of total accomplishment 
He knew that regarded as a technical and artistic effort his 
book had turned out a success, that in its arrangement, 
organic development and cumulative effect it was without 
flaw or blemish. In a less degree he had busied him- 
self with speculating as to the practical result it would 
achieve; and still more vaguely had he regarded it as 
a possible source of personal advantage. So far the main 
issue had consisted in nothing save the process of actual 
creation. 

Under the circumstances life in the Bethnal Green house- 
hold would naturally have appeared to the casual observer 
a thing of monotonous method and routine. The book 
seemed to have absorbed into itself every manifestation of 
activity. The only incidents were the elaboration of a new 
point, the only event the completing of a chapter. They 
received no visits, they went nowhere. Leslie had gone 
back to the sea-side, Ellen's uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Devereux, had been making a prolonged tour on the Conti- 
nent,from which they had only returned the day before. Once 
or twice during their absence the thought had come to 
Ellen whether in this digression of the old people from their 
usual habit— they had scarcely ever adventured further than 
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the Isle of Wight — ^there was anything which called for 
special bterpretation. But she had never allowed the 
thought to take root in her brain. To prevent it she had 
crammed every nook and cranny of her mind with her 
husband's work. But it was not merely her wonder and 
doubts as to the movements of her relatives which had made 
her determine on that It was rather in consequence of the 
note of warning which had been re-echoing in her heart 
ever since the strange alarm of her meeting with Mr. 
Kenneth. She had never gone so for as to discover, or 
even to search for, what she had to fear — she had winced 
too much beneath the intangible apprehension to have a 
taste for letting it assume a definite shape. So she had put 
herself on her guard, and her precaution had spelled pre- 
occupation. Gradually, but not by too slow degrees, she 
had succeeded in merging once more the up-struggling 
individuality of her ideas in the predominating essence of 
Clauston's work, in incorporating her interests with those of 
her associate and her environments. And in that state she 
had continued, not without occasionally becoming conscious 
of the mental torpor she had imposed upon herself, and yet 
retaining, almost by sheer force of will, her shrinking 
quiescence, feeling that she might have a great deal more to 
lose than to gain by breaking the spelL At those moments, 
too, she could not help questioning herself what would 
happen once the book was finished. And the ever-recurring 
answer to that question was the hope, the hope which 
fathered the fervent wish, that by that time heaven would 
have vouchsafed to her another and less precarious bond, a 
bond strong enough to anchor her to her husband and his 
world, however fierce the back-wash firom the influences of 
the past 

It was with this cheering thought uppermost in her mind 
that she was making her way towards St. John's Woqd that 
afternoon. She had gone the day before to meet her uncle 
and aunt at the railway-station on their return to London, 
but the old lady had stood the crossing rather badly, and so 
Ellen had contented herself with driving home in a cab and 
seeing Mrs. Devereux fall into a refreshing slumber which, 
the doctor said, was all she required to restore her to her 
normal state. In addition to that assurance she had had a 
note that morning from her uncle to say that Mrs. Devereux 
had thoroughly recovered, as Ellen would see for herself 
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when, in accordance with her promise, she came to join 
them at tea that day. Ellen had started somewhat early, 
and, on turning into the Terrace, it struck her that she 
would probably have to wait a little for the old people to 
finish their customary afternoon nap. She wondered whether 
Leslie was home yet ; and passing the house a minute or so 
later, she saw the blinds were up and that the place had 
resumed its aspect of normal inhabitation. At the door the 
maid told her that her surmise was correct, and that Mrs. 
Louisson and the young ladies had returned the evening 
before. Miss Stella was in the sitting-room, and Miss 
Leslie would no doubt be down as soon as she was told. 

Stella was lounging on the sofa, and got up lazily as she 
saw Ellen enter. 

"Congratulate me,'' she said, after having extended a 
rather limp welcome. 

'* What on ? " asked Ellen. 

" Can't you see ? They've at last allowed me to put my 
hair up." 

Ellen smiled. " Do you really think it such a fortunate 
thing to be grown up, Stella?" 

** Oh, bosh ! I might have known, though. You always 
were a rare one for moralizing. I don't know who corrupted 
whom — you Leslie, or Leslie you. I thought that now you 
were married you'd have grown more sensible. Well, how 
do you like being * one of us ' ? " 

" Oh, I like it very well," returned Ellen lightly, entering 
into the spirit of the othei^s talk. 

"*One of us,'" mused Stella, "sounds rather jolly, you 
know, when one comes to think of it — ^just like being mem- 
bers of a secret society with watch-words and passes. But 
there's nothing much in our bag of tricks, is there ? " 

" Oh, no — it's all very simple," replied Ellen. 

'* For all that I really can't see what you wanted to do it 
for," continued Stella, looking at Ellen pityingly. "You 
evidently didn't know when you were well off. Oh, dear, 
dear — ^there's that dreadful Fast coming on again. I always 
get so terribly thirsty in the evening, and when it's all over 
I feel bilious for a week after. Why, it isn't worth it — not 
for a whole haremful of husbands." 

** Well, I shall judge for myself," smiled Ellen. 

" That reminds me, mother is awfully cross with Arthur 
— ^you don't mind my calling him Arthur^ do you? He 
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always called me Stella— yes, she's awfully annoyed. He 
never invited her to the wedding, and yet mother always 
asked him to stay on for supper on her at-home days. 
You'll tell him, won't you?" 

" Certainly — is there anything else you want me to tell 
him ? " The words slipped from Ellen against her will. 

"Rather — but here's the mater herself. Mother, Ellen 
wants to know if she's to take any message back to Arthur. 
I've already told her about his not inviting you to the 
wedding although we asked him to stay to supper. . . ." 

** Stella ! " exclaimed Mrs. Louisson flushing, " this is my 
last warning : another impertinence and you go back with 
Winnie to the boarding-school for another year. Ellen, you 
haven't been listening to her stupid chatter, — have you ? " 

" I have, but I have made a generous discount," smiled 
Ellen. 

''Thank you. What a polite way of calling me names," 
said Stella, marching out of the room, her nose in the air. 
"I think there are other people besides me who would 
benefit by being sent back to the boarding-school." 

" She is getting spoilt ; -people make too much fuss of 
her," explained Mrs. Louisson, with a shoulder-shrug which 
seemed to take the blame of her bad manners from her 
daughter and to put it upon her over-indulgent friends. 
"Well, dear, how are you after all this time? I am in a 
tremendous hurry — you see I am just going out" — Mrs. 
Louisson's elaborate out-door attire vouched for it — **but 
hearing you had called, I could not leave without having 
said how do you do." 

" That is most kind of you, Mrs. Louisson," replied Ellen 
cordially. " I am afraid it was rather rude of us to forget 
you at the wedding. But there were really no invita- 
tions. . . ." 

"Why, child, what does it matter?" exclaimed Mrs. 
Louisson, with apparent astonishment " I go to so many 
weddings in the course of the year that I ought to consider 
it an act of kindness to be occasionally left out" 

Ellen stood on the alert. She guessed that this purring 
geniality concealed the claw that was instantly ready to dart 
forth. 

"Stella hinted that you had some message for my 
husband," she said, a little awkwardly. 

" Message?" echoed Mrs. Louisson, smiling coldly. " If 
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I had I might have found a way to acquaint him without 
waiting for you to take it." 

" Oh, quite so, Mrs. Louisson. I beg your pardon," said 
Ellen curtly. 

Mrs. Louisson looked baulked. It was not quite what 
she seemed to have expected Ellen to say. She fumbled at 
her glove-buttons meditatively. 

*' Still, my dear, as I have always considered it a sin to 
waste a bargain or an opportunity — the one is really the 
other, don't you think so? — there are in fact one or two 
remarks I could make, only I am not quite sure . . ." 

•* Whether I will like them ? Oh, surely, they can't be so 
very terrible," said Ellen gaily. 

''At all events don't hold me responsible for them, my 
dear," said Mrs. Louisson, spacing her words, as it were, 
" I am only repeating to you the views of other people on 
the subject. I have none of my own." 

'' Yes, you said as much before," assented Ellen, feeling 
in a way resentful that Mrs. Louisson should have succeeded 
in arousing her interest in spite of herself. 

" It bears rather hard on me, dear," said Mrs. Louisson 
plaintively. " You see, as I have been acting as a sort of 
sponsor to your husband, the people to whom I have 
introduced him hold me more or less accountable for him. 
Wherever I go I am plied with questions: 'What has 
become of your Mr. Clauston — how is it he does not show 
himself — ^where is he hiding?' And then, of course, I 
have to listen to their construction of his disappearance." 

" Which are ? " asked Ellen. 

" Mainly misconstructions, my dear," replied Mrs. Louis- 
son, fumbling again at her gloves. 

" For instance ? " prompted Ellen, smiling at her tensely. 

"Oh, it's too absurd — that he is rather ashamed of 
himself" 

"For having married me?" laughed Ellen. ** There's 
nothing so very absurd about that If he is not, he pro- 
bably ought to be." 

" I am glad you take the matter so lightly," said Mrs. 
Louisson, though her tone showed none of the joy she pro- 
fessed. " Unfortunately people do not stop at that. There 
is another and graver indictment they bring against you. 
They say you are the active cause of the breach he has 
chosen to create." 
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" I the active cause ?" echoed Ellen astonished. 

'* I am only retailing to you what I have heard, my dear 
child, although gossip is not my strong point. But appar- 
ently you don't understand these things ; you don't even 
seem to see any reason for the strong view they are taking. 
It's only just that I should enlighten you. We can't spare 
a man like Mr. Clauston. He is too valuable an asset in 
the communal exchequer. He ought to take his fair share 
of the responsibility ; he ought to work hand-in-hand with 
us. He ought not to subject himself to the risk of being 
alienated. But there, my dear, I really don't see why I 
should get so vehement in repeating other people's opinions. 
I'm afraid I have already too much colour as it is. So 
long, dear. I think you had better go up to Leslie. She's 
not very bright to-day." 

Ellen, in response to the invitation, made her way up, 
but slowly and step by step, in order to give herself time to 
lay the whirlwind of conflicting emotions within her. There 
was wonder, wonder at her own obtuseness in never having 
given a thought to the view taken of her marriage among the 
circles her husband had frequented before. Then there was 
pride at the pique with which his desertion had evidently 
been regarded. Then came an almost childish gratification 
at the surprise in store for those who believed that her hus- 
band had forgotten his ''fair share of the responsibility." 
Then there came amusement, mingled with some contempt, 
at the incongruity of Mrs. Louisson preaching a homily on 
communal loyalty previously, perhaps, to starting out for a 
rendezvous with Dr. Jarvis. And finally, but by far the 
most acutely, Ellen experienced a sense of sadness at the 
unjust charge laid at her door, the charge of the conscious 
effort to cause her husband's seeming defection. Whether 
it was merely Mrs. Louisson's own personal chagrin, or 
whether it was really an expression of opinion from the 
section she represented, made no difference. It hurt Ellen, 
because it threw into strong relief the differentiation between 
herself and her husband on which the people she now 
claimed to be hers as much as his still seemed to insist, a 
differentiation which gave him, the brother, a nepotistic 
absolution while refiising her, the intruder, even the benefit 
of the doubt. For the first time she felt that there might 
be influences within and without militating against their 
oneness and coherence against which she might have to 
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contend. The thought made her shiver, despite the warm 
sunshine that filled the house. Then, almost as soon as it 
had come, her dread fell from her : was she not about to 
see and hold converse with Leslie, the tutelary genius who 
had promised to hold watch and ward over her and guide 
her faithfully in the unsafe ways ? 

It required very little keenness of vision to show Ellen 
that in alluding to Leslie's frame of mind Mrs. Louisson 
had rather under- tlian over-stated the case. Leslie's 
welcome was cordial enough, but it lacked its customary 
frankness and spontaneity. It also needed an inquiry from 
Ellen to make Leslie explain her delay in making an appear- 
ance, knowing of Ellen's presence in the house. Nor was 
the explanation a particularly satisfactory one. She had 
really been too untidy to show herself to any one, even to 
her nearest friend, Leslie said, pointing in proof, with a 
rather sickly smile, to the washing-basin which showed signs 
of having just been used. And so Ellen was left in doubt 
whether the redness round the rims of Leslie's eyes was due 
to a too vigorous application of the towel or possibly to 
other causes. At all events the interview was attended by a 
new and unfamiliar element of constraint which made their 
talk range over subjects they knew perfectly well to be 
matters of utter indifiference to both of them, and merely 
serving the purpose of a makeshift. 

Ellen was too astonished to make a deliberate attempt at 
solving the mystery ; or rather she had an instinctive notion 
that before they parted it would bring its own solution. Nor 
was she mistaken. She had already risen to say good-bye, 
and was waiting vainly for some encouragement from Leslie 
to prolong her stay. Her surprise grew when she saw 
Leslie give in to her going with almost evident relief. 

" Now remember, you owe me a visit," she said, holding 
the other by both hands like one clinging to his chance. 
"And you will come soon, won't you?" 

*' Perhaps," replied Leslie, staring fixedly across the 
other's shoulder. 

'* Perhaps ! " echoed Ellen, stepping back into the room 
and closing the door quickly behind her. ''And you expect 
me to go away with such an answer ? " 

Leslie stood silent a moment or two. Then with a fierce 
movement of stubbornness, she turned her back on her 
questioner, flinging out her reply : 
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" You may take it or leave it ! " 

*' But, Leslie I " cried Ellen, her stupefaction patent in her 
quavering accents, "this to me, Leslie? You are jesting — 
say you are ! " 

"Indeed I am not," replied I..eslie, turning to her 
defiantly ; ** I am very, very serious. And if it hurts you it's 
your fault. I was determined not to speak. You should 
not have made me." 

"Then thank God that I did," came fervently from Ellen. 

**Well, perhaps so," agreed Leslie grimly; "after all it 
can't make much difference to anybody whether I talk or 
don't talk. I have brooded on it so long and so deeply 
that I am surprised my words have still strength to rise to 
the top." 

"What, in heaven's name, have you been brooding on?" 
asked Ellen. 

** On what I was coming back to here. Somehow down 
by the sea it seemed a little more tolerable. The great, 
calm ocean reminded me day by day what a worm I was, 
what presumption it was of me to think that my sorrows 
counted for anything in the vast immeasurable scheme of 
things. But here I know I should have no such antidote ; 
here I knew the taint of my discontent would work itself 
deeper and deeper into my soul, corrode my thoughts — 
poison my life. . . ." 

"And can I do nothing, dear?" trembled from Ellen's 
lips. 

Leslie looked at her, her eyes so wide and glassy that 
Ellen shrank from her. 

" Will you have the truth, Ellen ? " asked Leslie slowly. 
" Yes, you can do something : you can make things still 
harder for me. No, don't think I am mad. Would to God 
I did not feel so cruelly sane and rational. If there was 
one thing I dreaded more than all others in coming back, it 
was — to be brought close to you again. I feel it would sear 
my eyes, it would shrivel my heart up to watch your 
happiness, to measure the contrast between your life and 
mine. And now you can judge how great the love between 
us has been in that I have had the courage to be so frank 
with you." 

Ellen's heart seemed to have stopped beating. "Then 
you would rather not see me any more ? " she asked. 

" Not at any rate for the present," said Leslie more gently, 
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'* not till I have come to better terms with myself. I cannot 
have sinned so greatly that this should go on for ever. One 
of these days God will school me not to shrink from the 
touch of the man I am to marry; one of these days, perhaps, 
I shall become reconciled to the fate my mother is shatter- 
ing her life upon. And then, Ellen, I promise you we shall 
take up our friendship there where we left it oflf." 

'' Good-bye, Leslie." 

" Good-bye, Ellen. Don't fear for me. Some battles we 
all must fight for ourselves." 

Ellen left the house, her face flushed, her eyes seeking 
the ground. She could not deny it — she was carrying away 
with herself a strange sense of humiliation. She seemed to 
herself like a man who has come to seek a favour with all 
the confidence in the world and then sees himself un- 
expectedly rebuffed She had gone to Leslie to exact from 
her some slight payment from the fund of sympathy that 
was to have been at her disposal at all times, and she had 
been utterly disappointed. As to the justice of Leslie's 
attitude, that was undisputable. She had a right to give of 
herself as much or as little as she chose, promise or no 
promise. And then a burst of comfort came to Ellen as 
she reflected that after ail her need of Leslie was only an 
imaginary one. What was wrong — what had she to com- 
plain of? A sudden fancy, a momentary depression — there, 
it was over ; she felt brighter already. She knew it by the 
overwhelming wave of pity surging through her heart — ^pity 
for Leslie who blindly preferred to fight her battles alone. 

She found Mr. and Mrs. Devereux eagerly awaiting her. 
With them she also found Mr. Kenneth, who had lunched 
with them and who, having exchanged greetings with the 
new-comer, remained standing, evidently with a view to 
taking his departure. Nor could all the remonstrances of 
his kindly hosts prevail upon him to prolong his stay. 

" Especially as we shall meet again so soon,'' he added in 
insisting on his refusal. " Good-bye, Mrs. Clauston." 

Ellen did not mistake the sharp decisiveness of his fare- 
well to her. It was to show her how faithfully he was 
keeping to the undertaking he had given her that evening 
some weeks ago that he would not bring the weight of his 
immediate presence to bear upon her. Ellen could not help 
smiling a little at the literabess with which he construed his 
promise; at the same time, however, she did not know 
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whether it was not merely out of deference to her recently- 
recuperated optimism that she kept at arm's-length the 
vague fear which had assailed her after their previous 
meeting. It aigued to her a merciless resolve, an un- 
relenting certitude of issue that a man should eschew even 
perfectly legitimate aids. 

It was a happy reunion for the three. There was no 
suspicion of effort, no disturbing trace of concentration in 
the affectionate understanding that permeated all their talk. 
Once or twice Ellen caught herself wondering dimly at the 
divine catholicity of the human heart which could embrace 
and merge changes and differences before which the reason- 
ing faculties would stand up in revolt. Feelbg the genial 
chivalry of the old man, nestling, as it were, in the embrace 
of her aunt's loving tenderness, she found it incredible that 
anything should have occurred by which she had run the 
risk of forfeiting a particle of these things. And so it was 
almost with an ache of disappointment that presently she 
became aware that she had, perhaps, taken her claim to these 
manifestations too much for granted Tea was nearly con- 
cluded when she noticed her uncle giving a solicitous glance 
at the clock and from there at Mrs. Devereux. It came home 
to £llen that this was not the first time he had done so. 
Then an idea of the truth flashed upon her. 

'' Oh, by the way, what did Mr. Kenneth mean by saying 
that he would see you again soon ? " she asked. 

Mr. Devereux's face lit up as he seized on the question. 

" We are going to the Harvest Thanksgiving Service^ dear. 
We really must. He was to have held it the day before 
yesterday, but not knowing we should probably like to 
attend it, he very considerately put it off till to-day. It 
starts at six." 

'* At six? Why then you have only ten minutes to get 
there. You foolish people, why did you not tell me before ? " 
exclaimed Ellen brightly. ''Aunt, dear, I shall get you 
your bonnet this instant." 

Yes, she had taken things too much for granted. The 
changes and differences would not let themselves be so 
easily denied. Her uncle's hesitation had only made them 
stand out in stronger relief. Even more strongly did they 
stand out in the parting before the church-porch, in the 
ill-concealed embarrassment of the leave-taking, in the furtive 
moistness of her aunt's farewell smile. Yes, there could be 
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no doubt of it — they were bound for opposite ways. She 
heard unmistakable confirmation of it in the voice of the 
organ as at that moment it boomed out the opening anthem. 
She listened spell-bound. Again the echo of the long- 
familiar cry, again the choking agony of unvented prayer- 
fulness. And then she wrenched herself away. If she 
stayed another instant, she would be inside there, down on 
her knees among the others. And urging her on in her 
flight was the victorious thought that her time of triumph 
was coming too. In a week from then began the great 
occasions of her adopted faith — the sacred Initiation of the 
Year, and later on Uie awe-compelling Day of Atonement. 
These people in there should not have the better of her, 
should not prod her with fingers of pitying scorn. Hers 
was to be a revel of prayer, a saturnalia of adoration such as 
they had never dreamt of in their poor timid groove-sliding 
hearts. For her too God would stretch forth hands of 
benediction out of His heaven. 
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The following week saw the Bethnal Green dwelling in a 
positive ferment of housewifely activity and a frenzy of 
manifold preparation for the Festival. Chaya Rachel ap- 
peared to have a hundred feet and a hundred hands, and 
even so she did not seem to have a single one to spare. 
Charwomen were at a premium throughout the neighbour- 
hood, but Chaya Rachel had succeeded in securing the 
exclusive services of one for the whole week at an enormous 
retaining fee. In return, however, for the charwoman's 
inordinate greed of gain, Chaya Rachel made it unmistakably 
clear to her that she had been engaged for her attributes of 
usefulness and not of omamentality, and by the time she 
was half-way through the job the charwoman had become 
extremely doubtful whether after all she had got the best 
of the bargain. There was no dawdling over meals, no 
surreptitious snatches of rest in odd comers, for Chaya 
Rachel had a habit of appearing at the critical moment 
which made her seem possessed of a weird and wonderful 
ubiquity, and which evoked from the would-be-shirker many 
a reproachful — " Oh, lawks, mum, — ^yer do give a body a 
start, mum ! " 

For the first two or three days Ellen remained aloof from 
the field of action, being herself occupied, in Clauston's 
study, with re-copying the various passages of the book in 
which he had deemed it necessary to make alterations. 
Ellen did not hurry over the task ; more as a faint memory 
than as a definite impression there recurred to her the 
thought that the book represented a valuable item in the 
inventory of her daily routine which she would miss sorely, 
being so far utterly at a loss where to find it a substitute. 
Still, the moment could not be put off when she finally had 
to write out the title-page : " The Rights of the Race, by 
Arthur Clauston,'' and to pack up the manuscript to be 
submitted to the publisher's verdict. And as she watched 
Clauston out of the house to take the parcel to the post- 
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office, she found herself saddled with two quandaries : first, 
whv her gratification at an event, which might possibly 
influence their fortunes materially, should not be a 
spontaneous feeling but merely a reflex of, or rather a 
concession to, her husband's delight and pride of achieve- 
ment; and again, how she was to account for the strange 
presentiment that once the book had left the house her 
proprietory claims to it would cease to exist. 

And so all the more gladly she plunged into the turmoil 
and hurlyburly which had been surging past the study-door. 
Wondering a little at her boldness, she took up, at her own 
initiative, odd little tasks which might or might not have 
been included in the general scheme of the work in hand. 
She saw, but pretended to take no notice of, Chaya Rachel 
peering in on her with evident bewilderment but a silence 
which might have indifferently been construed into an 
expression of praise or censure. It suited Ellen's purpose 
to construe it as the former, and so, emboldened by her 
own conceit, she passed on to the performance of more 
ambitious and responsible tasks, until, by means of the 
step-ladder, she arrived at the height of the mahogany 
window-pole on which she fixed the curtains of dazzling 
white muslin in the sitting-room. This time the neat clean 
handiwork moved Chaya Rachel to a positive expression of 
approval, at least Chaya Rachel came and looked and, 
forgetting apparently that she was in sight and hearing of 
her daughter-in-law, commenced to rock her head quickly 
from right to left and back again, accompanying the oscilla- 
tion by a vigorous smacking her lips. But she ceased on 
seeing that she had attracted Ellen's attention and hurried 
off", her look of admiration changed to one of shamefaced 
moroseness. That indeed exemplified the self-contradictori- 
ness of Chaya Rachel's attitude all through ; for, while freely 
availing herself of Ellen's help, she seemed to do so under 
protest and in a spirit of ironic ungraciousness. It looked 
to Ellen like accepting a gift one needs, and in the same 
breath calling the giver a fool for his goodness. But Ellen 
was not greatly concerned; despite apparent evidence to 
the contrary she felt that she was steadily continuing to 
make headway in the old woman's estimation. Chaya 
Rachel's antipathy appeared a little studied ; her unkindness 
cost her more of an effort Several times, too, Ellen had sur- 
prised her darting at her a look of smiling craftiness, subsiding 
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into a conspirator-like air, as though she were holding in 
reserve some startling, if gratifying, effect It seemed to 
Ellen that she was working up to some wonderful climax. 
Nor was the matter to be kept in doubt much longer. 

It was the eve of the Festival. Clauston had gone to the 
Synagogue, and the two women were awaiting his return in 
the spidc-span chamber which had seemed to have respcmded 
gratefully to the pains spent upon it to make it look 
resplendent and inviting. Chaya Rachel had finished 
crooning her prayers, and now, sitting with hands folded 
in her lap, white-aproned and decorously bewigged, was 
making, across the top of her horn-rimmed spectacles which 
gave her such a gratuitously forbidding appearance, a general 
survey of her domain, a survey which for once was not a 
criticism but a luxuriously complacent stock-taking. She 
knew she had done her best, and that her best was a very 
difficult thing to be improved upon. And finally she could 
not but give vent to her satisfaction, addressing her remark 
to no one in particular, but as she spoke in English, or at 
least what with her usually passed for such, it was evident 
that she was making a claim on Ellen's attention : 

'' Ha, — ^when the good-luck angel look in by the window, 
he no Traid to come in because he make hims wings dirty. 
He come in and bless us and give us good year." 

" Yes, mother, — I hope we shall always deserve God's 
blessing," replied Ellen solemnly, but wondering why she 
had couched her answer in such a non-committal form. 

There was a few minutes of silence and then Chaya 
Rachel, pointing to the jar of honey that stood at the head 
of the table, asked suddenly : 

" You know what that for ? " 

" No, mother," said Ellen. " I was wondering." 

" Ha, — ^that to make the New Year sweet to our heart 
like honey to the tongue," explained Chaya Rachel with a 
half-jaunty jerk of her head, as though she were tremendously 
pleased with the cunning of the device. And then her face 
resumed the conspirator air it had worn so frequently of late, 
and she lapsed back into silence, smiling but nevertheless 
with a tense eagerness of mien like one well-primed for 
some great effort and burning to put himself to the 
test. 

" He here 1 " she exclaimed, leaping up, as a little later 
Clauston's key rattled in the street-door. 
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" Good Yom-tov, — a good Good-Day and a happy year to 
one and all of us," came his cheery greeting as, fluked and 
smiling, he stopped for an instant half inside the room, half 
out of it, to ^ize upon the bright scene before him. 

Ellen had risen too, but drew back to give Chaya Rachel 
the place of precedence she had never disputed with her 
since her first experience. Chaya Rachel, however, made 
no move forward towards her son. 

" What, angry with me— on such a night too ?" exclaimed 
Clauston, stepping up to her, his arms wide open to take her 
into his embrace. 

But deftly Chaya Rachel eluded him. " No, she first- 
she first," she cried, pointing to Ellen, *'she more than me 
— wife more than mother. God say so." 

With a quiet smile of quick intelligence ClaustoA gathered 
both women to his heart. And then he drew back, leaving 
the two face to face with one another. He knew what was 
going to happen. 

« EUe', EUe' I " called Chaya Rachel. 

" Mother ! " responded Ellen. And then they were in each 
other's arms, heart to heart, lip to lip. 

''Come, come, you can't stand like this the whole 
evening, — I am fearfully hungry,'' exclaimed Clauston, 
eager, man-like, to break the tension of the situation and 
wishing, therefore, that his voice would not sound so husky. 
And to give his words greater effect he gently set about 
unravelling the embrace. And even so he did not succeed 
very rapidly. Ellen's face was tear-stained, but Chaya 
Rachel's was dry and rigid with a look of severe self- 
condemnation. 

" I wicked, wicked old woman," she said fiercely, " she 
lady. I go fetch soup." 

" I think we have started the New Year well, Ellen," said 
Clauston. 

** Yes, dear, very well, I think," replied Ellen pensively. 

" Do you know, I expected something of this," continued 
Clauston buoyantly, ** and that is why I really was not so 
greatly concerned at the strained relationship between you 
and mother. I knew it was merely a question of time. It 
is our custom, which, as with many of our customs, has 
grown into a religious duty, that we should make our peace 
with all those around us on the New Year. And mother, 
I was sure, was too good a Jewess to neglect it." 
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''Yes, it is a beautiful custom," said Ellen, still more 
pensively than before. 

She was puzzling out whether she felt glad or otherwise 
at what had happened. She knew what the well-planned 
surprise, which Chaya Rachel had sprung upon her, meant. 
It was a hint that she was starting with all the chances in 
her favour. To-morrow was to begin her great process of 
reconciliation to her adopted faith ; and, therefore, it had 
at the last moment been disposed that she should not be 
distracted by outward and adventitious disaffections. Yes, 
she was to start with all the chances in her favour, so that iif 
she failed she should have no excuse, no plea of extenuation 
left to her. Perhaps it was that which made her quake 
inwardly with the fear of one who has to face an ultimatum 
of which he cannot foresee the issue. 
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After a night of somewhat troubled and fitful sleep 
Ellen at last woke to see the world filled with the radiance 
of the golden autumn morning. Outside the room stood 
Chaya Rachel clamouring that it was past six o'clock and 
urging the laggards on to greater despatch, seeing that the 
wsdk to the Synagogue would take them no less than half- 
an-hour, and the beginning of the service was timed for 
"Three quarter seven." How would it look to "hustle 
oneself into the middle of the service like a Cossack into a 
Tabernacle?" 

" I think we had better humour her, dear/' said Clauston, 
smilingly interpreting to Ellen his mother's arguments for 
haste. "As a matter of fact it would be ample time if we 
got there by half-past eight, still . . ." 

" Still, as you say, we had better humour her," assented 
Ellen. 

She did not tell him that a far stronger argument with her 
was her own impatience. It cost her an effort to accommo- 
date herself to the snaiUs pace at which, owing to Chaya 
Rachel's halting gait, they had to make their way. She 
refrained, of course, firom suggesting the use of train or 
omnibus to their destination, knowing the horror with which 
the old woman would regard such a breach of the prohibition 
against means of wheeled conveyance on Sabbaths and High 
Days. And yet for all her eagerness Ellen felt paradoxically 
that a still slower rate of progress might have suited her 
purpose better. Although but little talk passed between 
the three, she knew she was not taking advantage of the fact 
to concentrate herself upon the object of their errand. Not 
that she did not make the attempt, but the keen morning 
air seemed to fireshen her thoughts unduly and send them 
stampeding in a dozen directions. The throngs of working 
men and women hurrying to their daily toil gave the streets 
a dull, work-a-day aspect which found a fitting counterpart 
in the jejune prosiness of her mood. Once or twice she 
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had to stifle a yawn. Were it not for the sight of her two 
companions and of her own finery she might have fancied 
that she was out on her way to market. Perhaps, as 
Arthur had suggested, they would have done better to stay 
at home a little longer; probably all that she needed to 
trim her to the occasion was a brief dedicatory interval 
And then again — ^perhaps it was best, this curious blending 
of restiveness and reluctance, resulting as it did in a neutral, 
unemotional state of mind. Her heart was a clean slate ; 
so she would have more room to write upon it all the 
crowding sensations to come. Without a tremor, fearless 
and self-possessed, she crossed the threshold of the Syna- 
gogue. 

Panting with the fatigue of the walk Chaya Rachel led 
the way up the staircase leading to the women's ^lery. 
Ellen was, of course, aware of the ordinance of Jewish law 
by which the sexes were enjoined to worship apart. Claus- 
ton had told her of the heated controversies to i^ch this 
adherence to an observance of Oriental barbarism had given 
rise in the community. But even now that the question 
had assumed for her an instant interest Ellen hardly felt 
inclined to take sides upon it — ^great heavens, what mattered 
it if men and women prayed apart as long as they prayed 
at all ? And presently she found herself and Chaya Radhel 
ushered by the gallery-attendant into seats in the front row, 
a position of prominence to which they were naturally 
entitled as the relatives of a Synagogue dignitary. Some 
half-dozen women worshippers were aheady assembled, and 
Ellen could not mistake the look of defiance mingled with 
pride or gratification wherewith Chaya Rachel answered 
their glances of eager curiosity at die tall, well-dressed 
stranger. Through a rent in the green curtain stretched 
along the grille that surmounted the gallery breastwork 
Ellen looked down and saw Clauston's face upturned to her. 
Acknowledging his smile she allowed her gaze to roam 
further. The building was tolerably large and lofty. In 
the centre stood the Reader's dc»k, at the eastern end, 
reminding the assembly of the direction in which Jerusalem 
lay, the ark containing the scrolls of the Law. But what 
almost immediately caught and held Ellen's attention was 
the somewhat anomalous presence, on the wall opposite her, 
of the royal arms of England, the Lion and the Unicom in 
white and gold, with a commemorative tablet underneath. 
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With considerable straining of her sight Ellen at last suc- 
ceeded in deciphering the legend upon it. 

"This building," she read, "was erected by French 
Refugees in the year 5603. Reconstructed and converted 
into a Synagogue by the Shomrei Shabboth and Machazike 
Hadath, nth September, 5658." 

Ellen recollected Clauston's hint of the surprise which 
awaited her on her entrance into the Synagogue. But it 
was more of a surprise to her to find that she took the 
curious coincidence, curious in view of her own Huguenot 
descent, so dispassionately. If anything she was struck 
merely by the historic aspect of the case : this, of course, 
was Spitalfields, and here, as all the world knew, her fore- 
fathers had found sanctuary after the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, the culminating blow that had sent them stunned, 
staggering, bleeding out of their loved, but loveless, native 
land. It was here that they had lived and laboured, and it 
was not likely that people who looked upon life and work 
as God's greatest gifts should pass away without leaving 
their finger-marks upon their environments. The neighbour- 
hood, if one but searched, was no doubt full of relics of 
their stay. That they should choose to perpetuate the 
knowledge that this had once been their place of worship 
was a natural act of piety ; probably the maintenance of the 
commemorative tablet in its conspicuous position had been 
secured by a clause in the contract of transfer to the present 
tenants of the property. Ellen also wondered a little whether 
the faithful observance of the clause by the said present 
tenants of the building was due more to their spirit of 
tolerance or to their inability to read the inscription. Half 
shamefacedly, as though she had t)een detected in some 
action of chUdish naughtiness, she pulled herself up short. 
To indulge in idle surmises was evidently not the best way 
of concentrating herself upon the object in hand. And 
then her humiliation changed to something like dismay at 
the thought that she had been nearly ten minutes in this 
House of Prayer, and that she should find it necessary to 
remind herself (lelit)erately that she had come there to 
pray. 

With almost frantic haste she took up her prayer-book 
and fixed her gaze upon the page. Steadily she proceeded 
onward, through all the splendid passages of the morning 
ritual^ the solemn rhapsodies of praise^ the glorificatory 
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selections from the Psalmist, the prayers of thanksgiving 
and benediction. Once or twice, however, it flashed dimly 
across her that the momentum which hurried her along had 
in it an almost mechanical swing something of automatic 
precision. She could have wished for a little self-conscious- 
ness — she had not yet grown quite oblivious of the task in 
the achieving of it 

At last there came a break in the even tenor of the 
service. The precentor stepped up to the open Ark, lifted 
from it a scroll and carried it back to the lectern, where it 
was stripped of its white silk vestment, its crowns of gilded 
silver fringed with little jingling bells, and the cantilation of 
the Law commenced. The severe Doric strain, simple and 
shorn of all unnecessary flourishes, seemed admirably in 
keeping with the solemnity of the occasion. Ellen turned 
to her book and found that the Pentateuchal section for the 
day was the narrative of the birth of Isaac to Abraham and 
Sarah, going on to the banishment of Hagar and Ishmael 
from the patriarch's household and their consequent rescue 
from death in the wilderness. Upon this followed, as addi- 
tional portion, from the Book of Judges, the story of 
Hannah's childlessness and the eventual consummation of 
her heart's desire in the birth of her son Samuel To Ellen 
both passages were instinct with a deep personal signiflcance. 
It seemed to her she dared not do otherwise than take it as 
an auspicious augury that at this, her first attendance in the 
Synagogue, an essential part of the service should be thb 
descant upon the sacred theme of motherhood. For the 
first time, therefore, she felt she could permit herself, not 
merely by hint and innuendo, but without reason and after- 
thought, to be frank with herself on the subject Yes, with 
all the strength of her soul she wished to become a mother. 
She knew it meant to her more than the gratifying of a 
natural instinct. More and more freely did she feel inclined 
to admit to herself now that what to other women was 
merely an organic accessory to happiness might be to her a 
vital necessity. However much her husband might share 
with her his work, his ambitions for the future, there would 
not be enough of it to furnish her with all the pre-occupa- 
tion she needed. There was but one common factor that 
could make their lives one and indivisible — it was more in 
fear than in wonder that she asked herself how she could 
ever have thought there could be any other which would 
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secure the same effect. For suppose it was denied her? 
Suppose the hope she had been tempted to draw from the 
lesson of the day would turn out a mere mockery to make 
her heart sick and to agonize her soul ? And then, for an 
instant, she was lifted high by the gladdening thought that 
at last she had found the motive force to stir up those 
obstinately sluggish depths within her and make them 
billow heaven-high. Here was something to raise her to 
the very foot of God's throne, there to pray even as Hannah 
of old had prayed. 

But her exultation ebbed almost as soon as it had come. 
No, when she stopped to regard the matter clearly^ this was 
not what she wanted. The one thing she wanted was not 
the other. To importune the Giver of all things for the 
granting of a selfish wish was not the same as to hold 
spontaneous communion with Him, was not the voice of 
the inner life responding to the kindred accents from out 
the high empyrean, was not the sacramental flight of the 
spirit breaking away from the jealous trammels of the flesh ; 
it was nothing of all this, at least, nothing as yet, but then, 
what would she have ? Why was she so impatient ? Her 
opportunity was young yet, she was not stinted for time — 
she was keeping her object well in view — everything was 
possible. 

The congregants were rising from their seats. There 
was the usual commotion, the shuflling and scraping of feet, 
the clattering of the flapping book-rests, and then an ex- 
pectant hush^ an eager intelligent silence over all. 

"The Shofar—the Shofer!" whispered Chaya Rachel, 
turning almost fiercely to Ellen. 

Ellen understood and searched in her book for the pas- 
sage giving the ritual for the ceremony of blowing the 
ram's horn. By the time she had found it the first notes 
were already ringing out. There was the short straight 
blast; then the three sharp staccato sounds, and then the 
vibrandy winding flourish. Weird and eerie, with a sense 
of immemorial time, came the sound of the comet to Ellen. 
With such a reveille as this, no doubt, the great leader had 
bidden his nomad flock strike camp at morn during their 
forty years of desert wandering ; it was at some such blast 
as this that the proud towers of Jericho had toppled to the 
dust. "Tekeah— teruah— tekeah!" called out the white- 
bearded Rabbi, his directions followed obediently by the 
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blower of the ram's horn. And when at last the final blast, 
the "Great Tekeah," sustained by the officiant until his 
breath failed him, had wafted itself away into silence, an 
audible sigh of relief broke from the assembly, as though at 
some ordeal successfully overcome, and Chaya Rachel, her 
face glistening with perspiration and satisfaction, leaned over 
to Ellen and whispered exultantly into her ear : 

"Ah, he blow veil, thank God. He make the Satan run 
away — Satan no stand near and give us evil eye, and make 
vain our prayers. We have good year — ^we have good year 
now." 

Ellen nodded, feeling perhaps just a little inclined to 
smile at the quaint folk-lore interpretation of the solemn 
custom. But speedily her lips set themselves tightly once 
more — was there not some shadow of allegorical truth in 
this suggestion of some evil influence rendering futile the 
passionate striving of the heart, crushing it dumb with its 
baleful grip, foiling her ruthlessly. . . . She thrust the 
notion from her in dismay. It made her feel set in the 
midst of a terrifying isolation, a moral quarantine. All 
these people around her had been freed fi-om the over- 
shadowing spell, delivered from it by the magic virtue of 
the trumpet-blast — she alone of all still stood there obsessed, 
accursed. . . . She did not know whether to let the hot 
tears well up into her eyes or to indulge herself in the 
burning bitterness of jealousy which had suddenly made 
her its victim, jealousy of all these people who could pray 
so light-heartedly, whose prayers were not as yet only 
passing through their birth-throes and struggling into shape, 
aye, whose pravers were full-grown and complete and free 
to waft themselves into heaven under escort of the omni- 
potent Tekeah. . . . And to her this same Tekeah conveyed 
nothing more than a reminiscence from her school-girl 
days, when she learnt, or did not learn, her Bible history, — 
to her it had no other connotation than the tottering bricks 
of ancient Jericho ! 

Steadily, relentlessly, as it were, in the groove of its 
many-centuried routine, the service continued. It con- 
tinued, gathering in fervour at every stage, and yet seemingly 
leaving itself ample scope for any and every possible dimax. 
Ellen had succeeded in forcing herself back into a state of 
comparative calm. She felt the absurdity of encouraging 
herself in these habits of distraction ; if she did not keep 
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herself well in hand she would lash herself into a panic. 
Why did she act as if all were irretrievably lost? Was 
this reasonable of her — was it not rather the conduct of a 
sulky child which, when it does not get all it expects, 
refuses to accept anything at all ? She was satisfied with 
nothing but to feel the broad blaze bursting out within her, 
setting her soul aflame with its fierce fiery glow, and so she 
had disdained to tend the delicately struggling spark. She 
wished to grow ripe fruit when she had given no thought to 
the nursling seed. She had been trying to force her in- 
spiration instead of allowing it to evolve at its natural rate 
of growth ; she had called upon her soul to render up, in 
one great outpouring, its treasures of highest price, and 
when it refused she thought it did so because it was beggared 
and bankrupt 1 

Repentant and abashed at her own self-rebuke, she made 
up her mind to an attitude of perfect neutrality. She would 
ask no more questions — she would draw no more conclu- 
sions. She would only hold herself attuned ready for God 
to strike the true chord. The service began once more to 
engross her attention. She saw the congregation was 
abandoning itself unrestrainedly to the emotion of the hour. 
The women stood with tear-stained faces and heaving 
bosoms; from the men below came the unmistakable 
sound of ill-subdued sobs. The precentor was reciting the 
passage in which the intrinsic nature of the sacred day was 
fitly epitomized, a day of Judgment when the whole world 
was on its trial, when God was attested as *' Judge and 
Arbitrator, who knowest all, and art witness, writer, si^lator, 
recorder and teller in one." " On the First Day of the year 
it is inscribed, and on the day of the Fast of Atonement 
it is sealed and determined how many shall pass by and 
how many shall be bom ; who shall live and who shall die ; 
who shall finish his allotted time and who shall not . • .'* 
read Ellen in her book. And then she almost gave a start 
of terror as in conclusion there arose, in confidence and 
triumph, the mighty shout of the great assembly : ^' But 
penitence, prayer and charity can avert the evil decree ! '* 
And then followed the hymn of praise and perfect trust in 
the merciful Father, "who desires not the death of the 
sinner, but that he return from his evil way and live, ... 
for man is but the fading bloom, the passing shadow, the 
dissolving smoke, the flying dust and the transient dream ! " 
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Ellen looked and listened, but, stirred to the core though 
she was, she held fast to her resolve of neutrality — of being 
neither for nor against herself. She would let the victory 
achieve itself, she would not interfere to ask how the battle 
was going. And so she forbore to question herself whether 
the dirill that set her heart and brain tingling was indeed 
the harbinger of the spiritual upheaval, the great volcanic 
rush of feeling for which she was waiting, or whether it was 
merely the response to the physically spectacular, the 
frankly panoramic character of the scene. 

The same indecision held her throughout the remainder of 
the service. 

As in a trance she followed Chaya Rachel, steering her 
way gingerly amid the joyous, self-congratulatory throng, 
down to the exit where Clauston was waiting for them with 
words of cheery welcome and solicitous inquiries as to her 
well-being. Ellen answered him, letting her words take their 
chance of being appropriate, in which they seemed to 
succeed tolerably well, as they evoked no comment from 
Clauston. With but little delay they started on their way 
home. Glancing at one or two clocks they passed Ellen 
found to her surprise that the hour was half-past one. And 
then in her surprise there mingled a strange gratification, 
nay, it was almost a feeling of solace. Had she really been 
in the Synagogue all these hours without having at any 
moment of die long stay become conscious of the flight of 
time? If that was so, was it not also possible that un- 
consciously and unknown to herself she had garnered 
impressions which would produce their culminating effect 
in due course, at any moment, on the morrow, perhaps, 
when she visited the Synagogue again? . . . 

But she did not visit the Synagogue on the morrow. It 
happened, as these things do happen, that same afternoon, 
that Chaya Rachel, hurrying about her household duties, 
slipped and sprained her ankle, not causing herself any 
great damage, but preventing her, as the doctor foretold, 
from setting her foot to the ground for some two or three 
days. Chaya Rachel whimpered and stormed, asking the 
astonished practitioner how he could take it on his con- 
science to make her desist from going to Synagogue on the 
second day of such a festival. She would go, ankle or no 
ankle. But in the end, of course, she did not go. Ellen 
naturally stayed at home too, nursing the invalid, nurs- 
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ing at the same time her thoughts which also seemed a 
little sprained and out of joint. And when at last they had 
grown easier, they told her that perhaps after all she had 
not done so badly. What could she hope to gain from the 
repetition when the first fresh impress had left no mark ? 
Better far it would be to keep her mind quite virgin for the 
great White Fast of the Day of Atonement, when, as Chaya 
Rachel assured her, the world rocked to its foundations and 
even the mighty leviathans of the deep writhed squirming 
and tail-lashing in an agony of fear. 
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Ellen was evidently very much in earnest with her resolve 
to ask no questions and to draw no inferences, otherwise 
she might have been considerably disconcerted by the readi- 
ness with which, on conclusion of the New Year festival, 
she betook herself once more to the routine of work-a-day 
life. From this readiness she could only have concluded that 
the edificatory effect of the solemn occasion through which 
she had just passed was insignificant; she might have 
wondered why she did not feel the disorganizing after-glow 
of high events which makes one turn almost in distaste 
from the drab flatness of ordinary duties. Even long beyond 
her childhood the morning of every Monday had found her 
uncomfortable and ill at ease. It might have struck her 
that she ought reasonably to have expected time to be a 
procession of Monday mornings for a good many days to 
come. But whether it was a genuine result or whether she 
was wilfully hoodwinking herself, the fact remained that she 
plunged into the petty occupations that were her province 
with a prosaic thoroughness which made every incentive to 
spiritual exaltation appear very far behind or ahead. A 
natural consequence of her reconciliation with Chaya Rachel 
was that she was allowed to take a larger share in the per- 
formance of the household tasks. To this Chaya Rachel's 
sprained ankle might have been a contributory cause, but 
at any rate the day after the festival was the first time that 
Ellen was permitted to **salt out'' the meat, that is, to 
sprinkle it with salt and let the salt soak in for an hour 
previous to putting it into the pot, Chaya Rachel all the 
while keeping an anxious eye on the clock to make sure 
that the statutory sixty minutes were neither curtailed nor 
exceeded. It might or might not have come home to Ellen 
that " salting out " the meat, though excellent as a measure 
of culinary hygiene, was not exactly a fit substitute for the 
devotional attitude of mind which the season demanded. 
She knew, of course, that the period between the New Year 
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and the Fast of Atonement was the so-called Ten Days of 
Penitence, a period of preparation for the solemnity of the 
Fast. She could not be altogether unaware of the intrinsic 
significance and special atmosphere of those intervening 
days if only from her intimate contact with Chaya Rachel, 
who both by word and act exhaled her full consciousness 
of them. The latter manifested it, patently enough, by 
her interminable mutterings of Propitiatory Prayers, by 
abstinence from eating till past mid-day, by prolonging the 
interval of partaking of milk food after flesh food from the 
customary six hours to eight, by a vague magnanimity and 
gentleness of manner which made her appear positively 
uncanny to the charwoman rendered distrustful and mis- 
anthropic by the recollection of previous experiences. But 
Ellen, with intentional or unintentional ol^tinacy held to 
her position. The justification for that must have lurked 
somewhere in the background of her mind; she must have 
based her policy on the reflection that if, by standing still, 
one did not move forward, there was at any rate little risk 
of one losing ground. 

However, there was, perhaps, a more palpable reason for 
this policy, and that was the fact that another matter had 
taken a large hold of her attention — ^the fate of Clauston's 
book. It was now nearly a fortnight that it had been in 
the hands of the publisher's reader, and the decision might 
arrive at any moment For the first week or so Clauston 
had preserved a rather laborious indifference, but after that, 
having realized the futility of playing at hide-and-seek with 
himself, he tried to recover his equanimity by making Ellen 
the receptacle of his doubts and his hopes. Ellen, of course, 
had responded with joyous, whole-hearted sympathy. Those 
were delicious evenings, as linked arm-in-arm they strolled 
through the broad park avenues, living over again the rapture 
of those first privacies after their engagement. The chief 
topic of conversation was naturally the book. They both 
knew it almost by heart, and so they ranged it together in 
memory, dilating now on this passage, now on that, tasting 
and testing with gourmet-like enthusiasm each beauty of 
phrase, feeding each other's optimism as to the eventual 
result until they felt almost cloyed with a surfeit of certainty. 
And then they would arrive back home, having given the 
postman time to make the last round for the day, only to 
find the long-expected still delayed and to feel glad at the 
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delay which but gave their hopes time to grow a still keener 
edge. 

Not even the most observant of observers would have 
noticed any sign to show that the inward struggle Ellen was 
undergoing reflected itself in her outward relations towards 
her husband. Not that Ellen had come to a definite 
understanding with herself on the point ; it seemed to her 
quite out of the question that the two things could ever 
be made interdependent. How — ^why should this spiritual 
sterileness of hers ever affect her feelings towards her 
husband ? It had not even suggested itself to her to turn 
his companionship to account as a possible soul-elevating 
force—nay, if anything she had studiously eliminated his 
potentialities in that direction from her mind. She felt 
that, to be logical, she must make this internal conflict a 
purely impersonal concern, a matter to be adjusted between 
herself and God, and not to be complicated by considera- 
tions in which her earthly nature had part And Clauston 
made that easy for her. Rarely, if ever, since their marriage, 
had he touched on any topic of abstract or comparative 
religion. He had delighted in telling her of the many quaint- 
nesses of the Jewish tiaditional law, and had expounded to 
her the deep ethical and sociological value underlying many 
an apparent absurdity. But beyond that he did not go. 
He never thrust upon her — ^he seemed to avoid doing so 
—discussions in which the main principles of divine belief 
were the issue. Perhaps his motive for that was a certain 
delicacy bom of the knowledge that she might still have 
memories to overcome ; perhaps it was the natural reticence 
of the devout believer whose faith is too deeply ingrained 
to be easily paraded for exhibitions of dialectic skill But 
whatever he did nor did not discuss, Clauston made it 
obvious to Ellen that he considered her sincerity unde- 
batable. Such a brilliant probationer as she had been had 
well earned absolution from all test and trial for the future. 
In these last days Ellen had once or twice given thought 
to this attitude of his, and she could not decide to which 
of the two feelings she should assign priority of place — 
pride in his confidence of her loyalty, or regret that he took 
so much for granted. And this doubt, at first nothing but 
a not unpleasant oscillation of mind, became more of a 
disquieting turmoil and unrest with every hour that brought 
them nearer to the great penitential Fast She grew uneasy 
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at the possibility that she had carried her self-centredness, 
her self-reliance a shade too far ; perhaps she had counten- 
anced Clauston's aloofness a little too long. Now, probably, 
it was too late to change her tactics ; any hint that at this 
stage she felt the need of defining her status Clauston would 
no doubt meet with outspoken incredulity. But she was 
not to be entirely baulked of her desire. Unexpectedly, at 
the eleventh hour, as it were, accident, to which she had 
been acting as an unconscious accessory, came to her aid. 

The Day of Atonement fell on a Thursday, and Clauston 
had made arrangements to stay away from office on the 
Wednesday before as well, since the day preceding the 
Fast is also largely observed as a quasi-holiday. And this 
necessitated for him a late stay at the office on the Tuesday 
night to get through as much work as possible in advance. 
Ellen was waiting up for him. 

"Think I have still time for a pipe?" he asked cheerily, 
having finished his supper. 

"Why, certainly, dear," replied Ellen; "it really isn't so 
very late — not much after eleven." 

" Oh, very good," said Clauston, thrusting his hand into 
his pocket for his pouch. But instead of drawing it out 
again he held it there, while a flash of recollection flitted 
over his face. "One moment, please, dear." 

Smilingly he stepped over to her, clapped his hand 
across her eyes, and, in the approved parlour-game formula, 
asked : 

" I have a thing, a very pretty thing, and to whom does 
this very pretty thing belong?" 

** Oh, let me see," exclaimed Ellen, wrenching away his 
hand and looking up eagerly where his other hand was 
dangling something over her head. And as she saw, her 
lips came together once more with an abrupt " Oh ! " and 
her arm shot out to grasp the object What she saw in 
Clauston's hand was a small plain, silver cross. 

"There, there," he said, thrusting it upon her with 
soothing playfulness, "don't get into such a flurry about 
it. Anybody might fancy I was going to swallow the thing. 
I picked it up under the dressing-table the other morning 
while you were still asleep and put it into my waistcoat 
pocket to take care of. And there, of course, it remained 
forgotten until I happened to come upon it again this after- 
noon. So I transferred it to my tobacco-pouch where I 
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would be sure to lay hands upon it presently. I thought 
that you might value it." 

" The only keepsake I have of my mother/' said Ellen 
under her breath. 

" Quite so, and therefore you should be more careful of 
it,'' commented Clauston kindly. 

'^ I don't know how it happened," continued Ellen, her 
voic^ and manner full of manifest distress as she clasped 
the cross with nervous fingers. "I keep it in my work- 
basket — it must have got tangled in some thread and 
dropped on the floor." 

** Yes, yes, dear," he said quickly, wondering a little at 
her agitation, '^ no doubt that's how it happened. I don't 
suppose you flung it about purposely. But I'm glad it 
was I who picked it up and not mother, or I don't know 
whether you would have seen it again." 

"Yes, I dare say mother would have been shocked," 
assented Ellen. 

Clauston shrugged his shoulders. ''She has her pre- 
judices — what do you expect ? " 

'' And you ? " she asked, darting a quick anxious look. 

He paused an instant Then he counter-questioned: 
" What do you mean by asking me that, dear ? " 

"I mean — did you know I had this?" And she dis- 
played the cross in her open palm. 

" We-ell," he drawled, " now I come to think of it, I 
don't think I did." 

"And now that you do know?" 

Clauston laughed as he gently patted her hair. " Oh, I 
see — ^that's why you were so nervous about it, little goose. 
You thought I might object to your keeping it Gracious 
me — an innocent piece of metal — what does it matter about 
the shape ? I have no quarrel with symbols, nor with those 
who choose to interpret them differently from me. If the 
cross, from being an archaeological emblem of degradation 
and death, has to the thinking of countless millions of 
God's creatures become hallowed into a relic and a memory 
of divine events, it only means that inanimate things no 
less than breathing men have a destiny of their own. But 
there, dear, how shocking of me to indulge in such stale 
platitudes— at this time of day, too I " 

But his jesting manner brought no responsive smile to 
her face. 
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"Thank you, dear — I am so glad I may keep it," she 
said humbly. '* I ought to ask your pardon for not con- 
sulting you about it before. You see, dearest, I was so 
used to the sight of it — ^it seemed so much part and parcel 
of my own little history— even before I found you it had 
lost for me all meaning save that it was the embodied 
memory of my dead mother, something which she had 
touched with her dear hands, and" — her voice sank — 
"kissed with her dear lips. . . ." 

" But, Ellen, dearest," he broke in on her growing dis- 
tress, " you are making your own troubles, my dear child. 
I do not reproach you — it never entered my mind to do 
anything of the sort. What is the good of fretting yourself 
into a guilty conscience when there are absolutely no 
grounds for it ? Look, dearest, if you don't believe my 
words — this belonged to your mother; then for your 
mother's sake ..." He snatched the cross from her 
hand and pressed it reverently to his lips. "Poor little 
thing," he continued more lightly, handing it back to her, 
"what a fuss to make about it i " 

She gave him a look of silent gratitude that haunted 
him long after. 

" What about your mother, though ? " she asked, breaking 
the silence at last. 

" What, more riddles ? " he exclaimed, throwing up his 
hands in mock despair. 

" You will see it clearly enough soon," she answered him 
quietly; "your mother may not know of this — she does 
not know, but — I can't rid myself of the idea — ought we 
to take advantage of her ignorance, dear? The mere 
presence of this — this symbol in the house — we should 
be practising deceit on her. Is it right to honour the 
dead by dishonouring the living— do you follow me, 
Arthur?" 

He took both her hands in his and looked deep into her 
upturned eyes. 

"God never made such a woman as you before," he 
said, bending low down over her. " I have not deserved 
you. You are too good for me — ^you are, indeed." 

** Flatterer," she replied, smihng moistly. **But that 
does not get us over our difficulty." 

" Then what do you propose ? " he asked, his face tense 
with expectancy. 
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** I shall ask aunt to take care of it for me/' she saia 
with the shadow of a sigh. 

Her sigh found an echo in the joyous breath he drew. 
** I thought you would suggest that," he said exultantly. 
"But listen, dearest; you shall see that God does not 
expect from us too great sacrifices. See how we shall 
reconcile them all— Christ and Moses, your mother's 
memory, my mother's prejudices. Next week you will take 
your cross to a silversmith and ask him to make it into an 
anchor." 

" An anchor — the emblem of hope ! " she cried with a 
catch in her voice. 

"Yes, dear — it will mean Faith and Hope in one." 

** And where there is Faith and Hope, Charity cannot be 
far distant," she said dreamily. 

** Charity ? What need have you of Charity ? " he asked, 
half jesting, half earnest. 

'' God never yet made the woman who did not need it, 
dear." 

He looked at her in wonder. There was a strange note 
of pain and fear in her words that determined him there 
and then to ask her no more questions that night. 
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.... Again the Synagogue was crowded with worship- 
pers. This was the Eve of Atonement, or " Kol Nidrei," 
the night of *' ALL Vows/' as it is more popularly called 
from the two words with which its service proper begins, 
and Ellen was there, standing at last before the very 
threshold of her expectations, the last stadium of the race^ 
the goal of which seemed to have been set on such far-off, 
but not unattainable heights. Never before, as she watched 
the scene, had she felt her heart go out so much to these 
her new brothers and sisters, never had she felt them so 
near akin. Ah, true, these men and women looked as 
though they were equal to any struggle with an adverse 
doom. These people indeed were the veterans of destiny. 
In close-serried phalanx they had marched down the high- 
road of history, beginning at its very start, and seemed 
likely to go thus marching on to the furthest end of all 
time. It was from field-da3rs like this one that they grew 
to learn the full extent of their strength, mustering, recruit- 
ing, arranging themselves into line, and then plunging for- 
ward again into the uncertain future, sure and fearless in 
the knowledge that their great Commander made no mis- 
takes. Ah, yes, this great Commander of theirs — Ellen 
set her teeth tight — the Sinaitic Thunderer, the God of the 
trumpet blast, the mailed Jupiter of battles, whose wrath 
consumed mountains and whose loving-kindness trickled 
like balm on the trodden worm, yes, she could not deny 
it, she and this God of theirs, — they had so far remained 
strangers to one another. Whether because of some occult 
reason He had deemed fit to reject her, or whether through 
some mysterious mental limitation of hers she had failed to 
grasp Him, they had not yet found one another. And that 
was why she was here now, to make her peace with Him on 
this great Day of Atonement and Reconciliation. And if 
she did not succeed this time, she knew — and a fear as of 
death palsied her thoughts — ^she knew it would be useless 
for her to try again. 
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When Ellen found herself back in the Synagogue the 
following morning, there was upon her a strange feeling of 
continuity. It seemed to her that she had not left the 
building overnight and that the service had gone on with- 
out a break. She accounted for the impression by the 
sound slumber she had enjoyed in the night She was 
glad of it, for Clauston had warned her that the day would 
be long and heavy. Her experience did not contradict his 
warning. The morning dnigged on drearily, and Ellen 
found nothing to stir her interest till the early afternoon 
when there b^an the recital of the sacrificial prayers, called 
specifically and distinctively "The Service," by reason of 
their being the most solemn portion of the entire Synagogual 
liturgy. "And when the priests and the people who stood 
in the court heard the glorious, tremendous, and ineffable 
NAME proceed from the mouth of the High Priest, they 
kneeled and prostrated themselves, falling on their faces 
and saying : ' Blessed be the name of His Glorious 
sovereignty for ever and ever 1 ' " shouted the congregation, 
suiting the action to the word. 

Ellen took part in the first of the three prostrations, but 
not in the two remaining ones. She felt it was absurd for 
her to do so. She knew it was no spontaneous action of 
her own, but a mere slavish imitation of what the others 
were doing. What was the use of that? The devotional 
tidal wave which was surging around had not reached her ; 
it had come, perhaps, as far as the edge of her feet and then 
receded again, leaving her high and dry. Nor yet had she 
become conscious of any inward prompting to plunge of her 
own accord into the swirling eddies and let them carry her 
where they would. So she remained upright, her eyes fixed 
immovably on the commemorative tablet on the wall 
opposite, which seemed suddenly to have acquired a 
strange fieiscination for her. "This building was erected by 
French Refugees . . .'' The simple words assumed a 
connotative force, a pregancy of association which it now 
seemed strange to her she should have oversighted at her 
first acquaintance with them. They brought back to her, 
as in a vision, the spectacle of the edifice filled by those 
who had originally consecrated it to be a place of divine 
worship. Fearfully, as though with a sense of heretical self- 
committal, she tried to keep at arm's-length from her mind 
the question whether she might have felt differeiit in ^th$ 
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midst of those meekly-bowed heads, those devoutly-clasped 
hands, those reverently-bended knees, different from what 
she felt amid these prostrate figures grovelling^ as though 
for their lives, in vociferous frenzy. • . . She closed her eyes 
and held her breath as the question forced itself upon her more 
insistently, gripping her conscience, as it were, by the throat 
in order to force from it an unequivocal answer. She knew 
well enough why she had to resist giving that answer. She 
knew that, come what might, she must conceal from herself 
the mere suggestion that there were other religious surround- 
ings from which she might gain all that was withheld from 
her in these. Five, ten minutes passed ; her hands grasped 
the railings in front of her, as though to steady her in this 
upheaval which seemed to shake her soul to its foundations. 
And then her breath came freely once more, as slowly she 
became aware that, at least for the time being, the danger 
was past. No, her policy still held good : she would ask 
no questions. 

She seated herself in a tired, nerveless way, and allowed 
her thoughts to drift afield. Finally of all people in the 
world they fastened on Stella Louisson. She wondered 
whether Stella had been very much tormented by thirst the 
evening before, and how many flasks of eau-de-cologne she 
had used up by now. And that recalled to Ellen her visit, 
one Day of Atonement, some years back, to the fashionable 
West-End Synagogue, where she had gone to see Leslie. 
She remembered noting the lounging, indolent attitudes of 
the so-called worshippers, and their airs of mildly-protesting 
martyrdom had almost caused her amusement. Ah, there 
could be no doubt of it — she glanced about her with a vague 
sort of pride — these people here understood their business 
much better ; it was like comparing the achievements of 
experts with the attempts of half-hearted, incompetent dilet- 
tanteism. So her thoughts ran on capriciously. If she had 
stopped to consider seriously, it would have come home to 
her that she was merely thinking to pass the time. Clauston 
had come up several times during the day to inquire whether 
she was keeping up well. Just now he signalled up that it 
was four o'clock, and that consequently there only remained 
two hours till the conclusion of the service. 

Ellen sat up with a start. Only another two hours—- six 
score of minutes 1 And into these few precarious minutes 
she had to crowd the consummation of long days and nigh Is 
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of heart-strain and of frantic endeavour. Upon these short 
fragile minutes depended the weight of all the coming years, 
and if they failed her— oh, God, what then ? Desperately 
she clenched her hands at the thought. She had relied 
upon these days to teach her how to live her inner life in 
addition to the outer life to which she had already become 
so greatly habituated. Without that she was incomplete, a 
mere mechanism possessing all the attributes of the flesh 
and none of the souFs — an anomalous thing that must cower 
for shame in the sight of God and man. No, she did not 
want to be a thing cringing for shame ; she wanted to feel 
the pride of her perfect humanness pulse through her 
arteries, she would not have her soul be inferior in its intel- 
ligence to these others who seemed to have grasped the 
secret of welding body and spirit into an harmonious whole. 
But simultaneously with her clearer knowledge of all that 
was at issue came to her, more and more unmistakably, the 
assurance that hers was a losing cause. Relentlessly the 
minutes continued to speed away, but she herself was 
stationary. Her feet still retained contact with the ground, 
held there by a malignant magnetism ; she had not climbed 
an inch — ^heavy drag-chains hung about her heart and 
fettered her to the spot And all around and past her the 
race was rushing on, the race for the Godward goal — they 
were scaling the heights, they seemed to be dashing them- 
selves against the imperishable portals of heaven as though 
determined to break through and force their way to the very 
edge of the Judgment-seat. They too felt that the time 
was growing short, that they must increase their onrush and 
their importunity, for already the Great Hand was being 
lifted to sign the decree, and it was doubtful whether their 
plea for extenuation had been loud enough to find accept- 
ance. . . . With a sense of despair Ellen crouched back 
into herself, spent, crushed, annihilated by the deadening 
consciousness of her impotence. Aye, here she was in the 
very midst of the red, roaring furnace, that each moment 
was shooting up fiercer and more reverberating flames, but 
she remained cold, cloddish, dumb, untouched by its 
strenuous, stimulating glow, her fibres irresponsive to its 
vivifying force, her heart unimbued by its galvanic articulate- 
ness. Oh, let it roar, that great living furnace, let them 
shout and batter down the gates of heaven — ^they could as 
little turn aside the current of their fate as she could, she^ 
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who already knew that all her striving had been fdtile, who 
knew that upon her page of destiny had been set the seal of 
condemnation and rejection. Yes, it was dear, she had 
failed in her undertaking ; she had given up the old spirit 
that had been hers thinking it would be easy, or at least 
possible, to substitute for it the new, and now she had been 
rudely, ruthlessly admonished that it was not for human 
hands to unravel the seeming tangle of things divine. Yes, 
she had failed — the words echoed resonantly in her ears 
from out the thundering avalanche of sound wherewith the 
service was concluding, — ^the attestation seven times re- 
peated, each cry seeming the last possible climax only to 
be outdone in volume by the next, — the attestation, seven 
times repeated: ''The Lord, He is King!" And then, 
after a brief sudden silence, which appeared to tremble at 
its own intrepidity, rang out loud and long and dear the 
blast of the ram's horn, bringing to them all the message 
that the Fast was ended, that each had made of his chance 
what he would or could, and that the rest must be left to 
the inscrutable will. Ellen, too, interpreted it as such. 
Yes, God knew — none better — that she had tried to make 
the most of her chance ; God probably also knew why she 
had not succeeded. She could not do better than to leave 
the matter there. But the ram's horn bore to her another 
message. It brought her back the same mental association 
with which it had been fraught for her the first time she had 
heard it — it made her think of the tottering walls of Jericho. 
Was it an omen ? Was it to symbolize for her the tottering 
fabric of the new life she thought she had been fated to 
build up, the crashing ruin that is the penalty of all founda- 
tions insecurely laid? And if it was an omen. . . . The 
mood of truculent rebelliousness which had begun to surge 
up in her heart suddenly gave out and its place was taken 
by a paralyzing fear that benumbed all her faculties, con- 
gealing her very blood and bringing it to an abrupt stand- 
still She saw nothing, she heard nothing — that ghasdy 
fear was everywhere^ was everything. She did not notice 
that the Synagogue was emptying rapidly and gave a little 
shriek when some one touched her on the shoulder. She 
turned and looked into Chaya Rachel's face, a face almost 
radiant and transfigured despite the grotesque furrow that 
streaked each of her cheeks marking the track along which 
her tears had coursed. 
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"Nii,EUe'?" 

" Yes, mother ? " replied Ellen vaguely. 

*• Ah, you very greedy, EUe'," chuckled the old woman; 
''you no yet got enough all the day long. You no want 
leave God alcme, eh ? Nu, nu, God too want rest ; He have 
very heavy day. Ah, you very good girl, EUe*. Ah, a 
happy year will be on us alL" 

Down-stairs they were eagerly hailed by Clauston who had 
already chartered a cab to take them home. 

'' By Jove, what a Spartan you are, little woman," he said, 
tenderly taking Ellen's hand ; ''I never thought you would 
take it so well — ^why, quite like an old stager." 

She nodded indefinitely and leaned her head against his 
shoulder. He drew her close. He did not know whether 
it was fancy or not, but he thought she trembled. 

" Now, then, you mustn't give way now, darling," he re- 
proved her lovingly. " Don't go in for such a foohsh thing 
as a reaction. In half-an-hour, I promise you, you will be 
as right as a trivet." 

The ramshackle four-wheder whirred on gallantly, for the 
driver, from past experience, knew that he was carrying a 
load of exhausted humanity, and his humanitarian instinct 
got the better of his usual consideration for his dilapidated 
animal. Faithful to her instructions, the chafwoman was 
waiting for them at the street-door of the house^ and 
presently the bustle of preparation for breaking the fast was 
resounding from the kitchen. Clauston, having seen EUen 
comfortably established on the sofa, and having extracted 
from her the assurance that " she was quite all right, only a 
little tired," went up-stairs to refresh lumself with a wash. 
By the time he came down again the fragrant cups of coffee 
were steaming upon the table, and Chaya Rachel was 
dividing up the large round sponge-cake into generous 
sections. Chaya Rachel, too, it was who provided most of 
the conversation, rambling on with evident self-satisfaction 
about the various details of the day, which from her point 
of view had been an unmistakable success. Clauston only 
threw m a word here and there, looking -rather anxious and 
expectant and jumping up eagerly at the sound of the post- 
man's knock next door ; he was visibly disappointed as the 
man's steps were heard to pass without stopping at the 
house and died away in the distance. Ellen sipped her 
coffee leisurely and toyed with a few cnunbs of the cake. 
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Most of the time she kept her eyes closed, opening them 
only when the old woman addressed some remark to her 
expressly and contenting herself for reply with a vacant 
smile. After a while, when she found that she was not 
required to take any active part in the talk, she even left off 
smiling and allowed her real state of mind to reflect itself 
upon her features in a look of utter abstraction. The look 
might have implied an exceedingly busy working of the 
brain or a downright stagnation of thought Clauston chose 
to interpret it as the latter. 

"I am afraid you are not quite so well as you think, 
dear," he said to her gently. 

"Perhaps you are right," she replied after some little 
hesitation. 

''Then why not go up-stairs and rest yourself for a little 
while?" 

''Shall I?" The hesitation in her words was even more 
marked than before. One might almost have said that they 
had about them a ring of positive apprehension. At aU 
events so it struck Clauston, who looked at her not without 
surprise as he answered : 

"Why, of course, you little goose, if you think it will do 
you good. Do you fancy the suggestion is merely a dodge 
of mine to get rid of you ? Meantime, mother will be 
getting ready supper " 

" Very well, then, till supper is ready." 

The words sounded as if she had come to some sudden 
understanding with herself. With a stiff, abrupt movement 
she rose from the sofa and went out jerkily by the door. 
The step with which she mounted the staircase showed 
little trace of fatigue. By the same token she did not, in 
accordance with her ostensible errand, lie down on the bed. 
She closed the door of the chamber behind her with 
deliberate care, and then remained standing stock-still, 
drawn up to all her height in a rigid pose. So she stood 
one minute, two minutes, the bodily expression of an 
heroic resolve which has grown taut and tense. Then she 
took a few strides forward, coming to a halt again before 
her dressing-table. The next instant she had opened and 
was fumbling in the work-basket, and in yet another instant 
her hands were grasping the little silver cross. An exultant 
sob, a stifled cry of triumph, broke from her and shook her 
from head to foot. Ah, yes, at last she had prevailed ; at 
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last she had left off playing at cross-purposes with herself, 
and had once more seen herself face to face. Unto each 
man his own — God would not have it otherwise ; she, too, 
then, had come into her own again — her own, this little 
silver cross. It revealed itself to her as something even 
more personal than that sacred association it held for — ^her 
mother's memory ; this little silver cross was her own true 
spiritual self. It was her organically ingrained faith in a 
Redeemer by the light of whose spirit she had, according 
to her teachings, tried to find the path of salvation, and 
who now had come to deliver her soul from the bondage in 
which it had been panting. Aye, she was free again ; her 
heart no longer lay dead within her beneath the weight of 
its drag-chains — it was soaring straight and steady towards 
heaven like a bird loosed from its captivity, trilling its paean 
of thanksgiving as it flew. Unto each man his own, since 
God would have it so — Moses, Jesus — aye, each man unto 
his own. And pressing the silver cross to her lips she went 
down upon her knees — oh, the divine balm of it ! She was 
praying again — not in the automaton fashion of stale routine 
in which she had prayed that evening at the open^ir 
meeting, but deliberately, of set purpose, in a clear-eyed 
ecstasy of self-consciousness. They thought she was weary 
from starving her body for one day, and yet her soul had 
been faint with inanition for months, and still she had not 
died. But now it was feasting royally, all through the 
dispensation of this silver cross she was hugging to her 
breast — ^aye, unto each man his own and all unto God. . . . 

Clauston sat at the open window, cooling his hot head in 
the balmy night breeze. The postman, on his next round, 
had appeared at the top of the street and was making his 
way to the house. Yes, this time he stopped. Eagerly 
Clauston snatched at the letter the man held out to him. 

"Ah, I knew Royce would keep his word — ^he said he 
would let me know at the end of a fortnight," he informed 
the somewhat bewildered postman, who moved off with a 
deferential but indefinite "Yes, sir." With unsteady fingers 
Clauston tore open the envelope, scanned the contents, and 
then leapt up with a joyous shout 

" Good news, good news, mother ! " he addressed Chaya 
Rachel, who had come running out of the kitchen in con- 
sternation. "They will publish my book — ^splendid terms — 
better than I had ever dared to hope. Oh, I must go up to 
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tell her — I know she won't mind my waking her up to hear 
such tidings ! ' 

Swiftly, but noiselessly, so as not to frighten the sleeper, 
he bounded up the staircase. Gently, very gently, he 
turned the handle and looked in. There was no light in 
the room, but the tall street-lamp that reached nearly level 
with the window-ledge showed him all there was to be seen. 
In particular it flashed upon him the sheen of the silver 
cross Ellen was pressing to her breast, the silver cross which 
he thought safe under lock and key until it was to go to the 
silversmith's on the morrow to be transmuted into an 
anchor. Ellen, upon her knees, did not turn her head, 
made no movement. No sound escaped her lips, but 
Clauston understood her silence better than he would have 
done any speech of hers. Softly he closed the door and 
tip-toed down-stairs. 

''Ahy so you did not wake her after all," said Chaya 
Rachel to him. 

" No, I did not wake her," he replied 

Chaya Rachel nodded approvingly. "Better so," she 
said. " It's dangerous to rouse people when they sleep." 

And then she went back to her pots and pans, humming 
an improvised song, the words of it being, " A good year — 
a good year — a good year we shall have," which she fitted 
to the tune of the opening bars of the " Kol Nidrei." 
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CHAPTER XIX 

The exigencies of his profession, rendered more urgent by 
the additional stress of work entailed by an epidemic of 
parliamentary bye^lections, amply accounted for Clauston's 
prolonged absences from home during the two or three 
ensuing weeks. Sometimes he wondered what he would 
have done in the event of a less legitimate excuse. The 
house held for him an atmosphere of ominousness which 
fell upon him like a pall as soon as he entered it He knew, 
of course^ — how could he* be mistaken about it ? — that the 
feeling was due to his shock at the sudden discovery of Ellen's 
religious state of mind. Nevertheless he was almost glad 
that the discovery had been so sudden rather than that it 
should have come upon him more gradually. He now had to 
deal with an established fact, a consummate development, 
and not with that much more complicated phenomenon, an 
inchoate process. But how to deal with it? 

He admitted to himself that he did not know. He gauged 
the depth of his ignorance by the fact that he could find in 
his pressure of work a sufficient excuse to delay the hand- 
ling of his predicament He salved his conscience for that 
excuse by the further somewhat sanctimonious plea that his 
duty to his employers should have precedence over his duty 
to himself. But in his heart of hearts he was well aware 
that the true cause of his dallying with the situation was 
his humanly reasonable shrinking from a crisis. He knew 
Ellen ; he knew that this patent reversion of hers to the 
religion in which she had been brought up was no caprice of 
the moment — at the best it was an impulse, but an impulse 
springing from a sane and logically-grounded emotionalism, a 
self-contradictory combination of which woman, herself a 
paradox, seemed alone to possess the secret And in that 
case, how was he to argue with her — or, worse still, how was 
he to argue with himself? 

He had never obtruded his religion, had never allowed it 
to become militantly protestant. He had conformed to its 
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various observances partly from the historic sense in him, 
partly from deference to his mother's wishes. But he had 
also kept it from degenerating into a mere survival of racial 
feeling. It had ever run through his life as a strong, silent 
undercurrent, the strength of it measured by its nlence. 
And now, in view of this strange emeigency, he dared no 
longer consider it as the hidden force, performing its 
functions by reason of its own unerring impetus, but as the 
overt factor assertively dominating his domestic fortunes. 
Could he ignore the anomaly which had intruded into his 
household? And then he turned to the more personal 
aspect of the matter. If it was terrible for him, how much 
more terrible must it be for her ? How must she feel carrying 
about with her the overwhelming weight of her secret ? Oh, 
how his heart bled for her 1 The great wave of pity with 
which he encompassed her seemed to bring her nearer to 
him than she had ever been. He had felt proud of her 
happiness, he had loved her all the more for the happiness 
she had seemed to derive from his love for her. And now 
he could only wonder how much of fear and trembling there 
had been in her joy, with what shrinking wariness she must 
have walked in the gurden of her delight as she felt the weeds 
of doubt coil more thickly around her feet Ever since that 
fateful evening when he had learnt what he had learnt, he had 
seen, by the light of this knowledge the rimid deference of 
her demeanour, the loving apologetic humbleness of her 
speech which had made the "mea culpa" seem to tremble 
in every word she uttered. He had quailed at the prettily 
pathetic air of timidity with which, three or four days 
afterwards, she had asked him to look at the anchor she had 
just fetched from the jeweller's and for which she indsted on 
paying out of her own pocket-money since it was she who 
had l^n responsible for the expense. He had let slip the 
opportunity — he was not sure from cowardice or com- 
passion, but probably a blending of both — of asking her in 
turn what was the use of removing the cross from the house 
when she could not remove it from her heart Not for one 
moment, however, did it occur to him to accuse her of 
duplicity, to charge her with a betrayal of her trust No, a 
thousand times no ; the blame was not to her, however much 
she might think so herself. How could she control all the 
infinity of her human moods, the thousand and one phases 
of a temperament more than commonly sensitive and alert? 
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And her reticence, her withholding from him the information 
to which she must think him justly entitled, why should he 
find anything culpable in that? Why not argue from it 
rather a loving considerateness which made her jealously 
guard her predicaments for fear of causing him pain ? 

So his impressions changed hue at eveiy turn, now 
shading themselves darkly, now tinting themselves rose, 
until his mind seemed blinded by the quick alternations of 
light and shade. The even see-saw of hopefulness and 
pessimism prevented his resolution from obtaining a balance 
and made him wonder whether he had at any time of his 
life enjoyed the luxury of a fixed purpose. It made him 
resort to such childish tricks as to take his augury fit>m the 
course of chance events, for instance, from the result of the 
election in some constituency where the issue was doubtful ; 
if the Liberals carried the seat, he would talk to her that 
same evening, if the Conservatives, he would wait a little 
longer. And when the Liberals duly won the seat he would 
turn and tell himself angrily not to play the fool but to 
follow the dictates of his judgment, only to find that he had 
no judgment to speak of. And then he changed his tactics 
and tried to arrive at his determination by reviewing the 
case from a side-issue : would he have married Ellen if he 
had thought it likely that she should ever falter in her 
Judaism? For answer he felt inclined to lift up thanks- 
giving hands that the question had not occurred to him 
before his marriage. So he found himself hemmed in by 
blank walls on every side, and the blankest of these blank 
walls were those which formed his dwelling. They had lost 
for him the homely aspect which had erstwhile made his 
most familiar haunts seem strange to him by comparison. 
But what drove him out and abroad was not so much his 
uncertainty with regard to Ellen ; it was the sight of his 
mother moving about the house in placid unconsciousness 
while the air seemed pregiiant with presages of catastrophes. 
And then his own foreboding received strange confirmation 
from her very unconsciousness which appeared to result in 
giving free play to some subtle faculty of instinct in the old 
woman. She gave expression to it coarsely, prosaically — 
she kept all her poetry for her prayers. 

*' Avromkin, do you know what I fed like?" she asked 
him one day suddenly. 

'^ Like a giant in strength," Clauston smiled back at her. 
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" I feel as if the blackbeetles were coming back again, 
Avromkin." 

" Oh, well, you will get rid of them again." 

"Ah, because you have done a thing once it doesn't 
follow that you can do it twice." 

Yes, agreed Clauston silently, wrinkling his brows, one is 
never sure of coming back to one's beliefs once one has 
begun to doubt — in fact, that is the greatest doubt of all. 
Just at present the one thing he was certain of was that he 
himself was being overrun by pests and nuisances that 
seemed to be crawling about in his brain — anomalies, 
dilemmas, uncertainties. . . . He put his arm round his 
mother and kissed her. 

" What, on an ordinary week-day I " she exclaimed in 
astonishment. "Why so?" 

" Because you I can understand. You never puzzle me," 
he replied gently. 

But it was obvious that, even after this lucid explanation, 
Chaya Rachel was not in a position to return the 
compliment 

And Ellen? Gratefully she wrapped about her, closer 
and closer still, the pleasurable complacency that enveloped 
her as in a dream during those first few days. It felt so 
good to have found peace, if only for a little while. Deep 
down, so abysmally deep that her mind could as yet 
scarcely touch bottom, lay the consciousness that she had 
only exchanged one struggle for another. But perhaps even 
that variety was something which she might account a 
blessing. Having exhausted one vein of her strength she 
might, in some unknown stratum of her being, strike 
another to furnish her with the material of endurance. 
Slowly and by degrees, for she clung to it with might and 
main, she felt the halcyon trance lifting, drawing its 
charitable veil from off her inner vision, until the issues lay 
once more with merciless clearness before her. She saw 
that, although she had re-established her credit with heaven, 
her reckoning with earth showed her a considerable loss, 
nay, threatened her with bankruptcy. Ought she to let it 
concern her so much — was the gain not infinitely greater 
than the loss ? Perhaps she herself would not have taken 
so much delight in her advantage if she had not the pain 
of sacrifice by which to measure it. After all, her case had 
now simplified itself into a pvirely human grief, possibly 
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nothing more than a mere domestic embarrassment. She 
might now almost view it in the light of the ordinary 
limitations of mortal happiness, to be duly made allowance 
for in the precarious scheme of existence. It might just as 
easily have taken the form of another sort of unpleasant- 
ness, the pinch of poverty, an unsanitary house, a disap- 
pointed prospect But for all these palliating sophistries 
she could not help feeling that day by day the ache in her 
heart was becoming more and more poignant — ^grant God 
that she might soon strike her new vein of strength ! 

So these two went their different roads, each looking 
wistfully back on the other, fearful lest at some sudden 
bending of the way he should vanish out of sight Each 
thought that each, and each only, was trying to force the 
impasse^ pitiably blissful in his ignorance of the other's 
ineffectual endeavour. As Clauston had already suspected, 
it was the very strength of their love that held them 
asunder; if they had loved each other a little less truly, 
their sight might have been keener. Never did the adage 
of love's blindness receive so strange a vindication. Like 
Clauston, whirling desperately amidst the eddies of doubt, 
Ellen caught at many a stray notion. Of these there was 
one which almost fascinated her — so insistent did it become 
— the idea of a compromise, or a composite creed, or 
rather, of a sort of double inner life, in which the Jewess or 
the Christian should have first place according as occasion 
of precedence arose. The idea clung to her with a strong 
sense of familiarity. And then she remembered. That was 
the taunt Mr. Kenneth had hurled at her at that chance 
meeting of theirs which now seemed to stretch back so 
endlessly in the distant past; she even recollected his 
sneering suggestion that she should add Mohammedanism to 
her spiritual repertoire. It was long since she had given 
Mr. Kenneth any thought And now, as soon as she once 
more broached him to herself, her memory of him flamed 
up in a veritable blaze of anger — not so much at his taunt, 
but at the thought of the inauspicious influence, working 
upon her destiny mysteriously and from an ambush, as it 
were, which he personified for her. How was it, she 
wondered, it had not dawned on her before? Yes, he had 
threatened her with this — perhaps he had done something 
more than threaten. But how dared he — what concern was 
it of his ? She had passed out of his life, he should have 
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taken that for her ultimatum. . . . But there^ she was 
getting absurd. Here she was busying herself with what 
was after all nothing but a vague obsession and forgetting 
her main purpose — how to set her house in order. It was 
paying Mr. Kenneth too great a compliment, to consider 
him a sort of vicarious providence shaping her destiny 
according to his will. How flattered he would be if he 
knew 1 It would probably restore to him the self-belief of 
which he had complained she had robbed him. But he 
would never know, as little as he would know that that 
random taunt of his had taken sufficiently strong root in her 
mind as to suggest to her the merest possible means of 
setting herself right with her husband. To set herself right 
with her husband? A wave of loving loyalty swept through 
her at the thought. No, in that no stranger, no officious 
intruder should have share or part — least of all Mr. Ken- 
neth. She would see to it herself; she and the man of her 
heart would settle it between them in due course. But no 
stranger — and least of all Mr. Kenneth. 

As if to facilitate her resolve occasion arose when she and 
Clauston could again feel how truly their natures pulsed in 
unison. The first batch of proof-sheets of Clauston's book 
had arrived and, without any visible signs of preconcertation 
they set about correcting them together. They felt that 
they did so not for the sake of ensuring greater accuracy, 
but because it seemed natural that they should not let slip 
the opportunity of doubling their delight in the work by 
seeing it mirrored in one another. Ckuston found it im- 
possible to believe that beneath this bright placid surface 
of their sympathies there could lurk a sinister disturbing 
element ; he was beginning to think that he had been the 
victim of a nightmare, that his senses had played him false, 
and if they had not he should make it his business to 
persuade himself into the belief. Ellen once more realized 
— ^it was a mystery to her that she should have forgotten it 
even for an instant — ^how unquestionably they were, and 
always had been, all in all to each other. Their mutual 
frames of mind seemed charged with an electric tenderness, 
from which, at the slightest provocation, might leap forth 
the lightning of their love, illuminating the dark crannies of 
their hearts, and striking dead all the distressing doubts 
which there had sought a hiding-place. Ellen found a keen, 
if timid, joy in the thought that soon she would display 
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herself to him in all her womanly humility, would show him 
how far he had to stoop if he wished to lift her up to his 
own level How, too, she gloried in the prospect of feel- 
ing the full measure of his strength in comforting set-off 
to her own weakness — they would pass out from their 
ordeal with the redoubled certainty that she was a woman 
and that he was a man. It was not often that one could 
turn one's lapses so signally into a source of profit And 
now that she had truly balanced the gain and the loss, she 
need not hesitate any longer. The time for her confession 
was ripe ; she would confess herself to him, when — ^to-night? 
No» not to-night — to-morrow. She would give herself one 
day more. Now that the rescue was in sight, it was only 
£ur she should for a little while enjoy the luxury of dallying 
with the danger and play hsi and loose with its ineffectual 
dartings. . . . 

The morrow came. She had risen early, earlier than 
usual, so that when Chaya Rachel came down she found 
preparations for breakfast well on their way. 

''You no business do this — ^you no look well, EUe'," said 
the old woman. 

Ellen's laugh rang hollow. " Oh, no, mother ; it's only 
the fog." 

But when she turned furtively to look at herself in the 
glass she saw that Chaya Rachel's supposition was excus- 
able. She was very pale, with dark circles under her eyes. 
She was glad, too, that Clauston stayed in bed after his 
usual limit, so that when he appeared down-stairs he only 
had a few minutes for his meal, which did not leave him 
time for anything else. Ellen was vaguely thankful for it 
as well as for Sie grey mist which filled the room and 
made observation difficult for a man in a hurry. She would 
have found it difficult to sustain his gaze. Even the 
momentary uplifting of her face to meet his hasty farewell 
kiss cost her a great effort. The kiss had a strange taste 
for her ; she could not decide whether it tasted of worm- 
wood or of unspeakable sweetness. She only knew that her 
breath came more easily as she heard the street-door clang 
and was sure that he had left the house. 

AH the morning, all day long, in fact, this curious in- 
decision of values characterized her thoughts. She did not 
know whether to laugh or to cry. Quick sharp shrills of 
delight alternated with sudden spasms of fear and despond- 
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ency. Restless and impatient she took in hand one petty 
occupation after another, only to throw it aside again, 
surfeited and sickened by the mere thought of it, a moment 
later. The grey mist without had transformed itself into a 
steady downpour covering the pavement with glutinous 
slush; otherwise she would have escaped from the house 
and roamed the streets anywhere and everywhere. And 
then again, she thought it just as well that such was the 
case ; she would have hated to be alone. Whenever there 
was the slightest pretence for it she availed herself of Chaya 
Rachel's society. At times she thought she would die if 
she were not near some one, and that some one a woman 
like herself. It seemed to her that there had suddenly, out 
of immeasurable distances, out of a world of dreams and 
unrealities, been thrust into her life a strange new presence 
unknown and unknowable, a mystery of mysteries. And as 
the day wore on it grew clearer to her with every hour that 
she had ceased to be her own free self, that the new 
presence was now the dominating influence to which she 
must hold herself subservient, that from being an absolute 
whole she had been reduced to being at most a coordinate 
part. She looked at Chaya Rachel with new eyes: the 
plain, humdrum old creature seemed invested with a sud- 
den sanctity of her own — her experience had hallowed her. 
But Ellen, though the words often forced themselves to the 
very edge of her lips, did not tell her. This was no 
ordinary matter of gossip to be retailed even to ears to 
which it would have made music. She must first of all 
try to comprehend it heiself. And so, as the evening 
approached, she went up to her room, there to listen at 
leisure to the young life tapping importunately for admission 
at the portals of her hear^ and to marvel at that greatest, 
and probably most authentic, of miracles — the miracle of 
motherhood. 
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It took Ellen some time to regain her self-control, but 
after that her thoughts began to work clearly and rapidly. 
Almost the first fact she grasped was that she would have 
to consider the new development not so much in its bear- 
ings on her own individual self, but in its influence on the 
general situation. With a feeling of awe she seemed to 
recognize — she wondered it had not struck her before — 
that during these last months of her existence, since her 
marriage, in fact, she had been an object of supervision 
to some special providence which had regulated her life at 
every turn and marshalled the events that concerned her 
into a line of logical symmetry. It was therefore obvious 
to her that this, the chiefest of all these events, should 
take the central place due to it and become, as it were, the 
main pivot on which her future would revolve. Thus far 
the current of her thoughts had glided along with a dis- 
passionateness and calm which surprised her, and which she 
could not but look upon with a certain amount of distrust. 
It was as though she were to be given time to prepare 
herself thoroughly for the stress and strain of being whirled 
along on stormier waters. She had ample reason for 
doubting the face of things. 

Yes, it was very hard on her that she should not be able 
to rejoice at this consummation of her dearest desire as a 
blessing in and by itself, but that she should have to 
discount it by the consideration of side-issues. The only 
fore-thought and after-thought which should rightly have 
attended it was perhaps how most fitly to impart to her 
husband the intelligence for which he no doubt was eagerly 
waiting, under what circumstances, in what terms to teU 
him of it so as to do least violence to the maiden modesty 
which is the crown of a pure woman's matronhood. It 
would have been a sweet and pleasurable occupation, to 
reflect how she could best spare her blushes. Instead she 
had to give toll and tithe of her happiness by wondering 
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how the news of it would affect the other communication 
she had to make to him. Nay, she even had to allow her- 
self to be distracted by the uncertainty which piece of 
information should precede the other. Perhaps there was 
in all this a great deal too much unnecessary quibbling 
with the occasion ; perhaps she was too finical in her steps, 
but she felt as though in the midst of strange country 
where one must walk warily. She remembered how she 
had always felt the necessity of some bond between herself 
and her husband as a substitute for her lack of spiritual 
kinship with him. Yes, it did seem somewhat incongruous 
that the love she bore him should not have filled out all 
her wants, that she should have to eke out her sense of 
complete union by calling into play accessory features 
which should keep the more material side of marriage as 
far as possible in the background. Well, she had been 
fortunate in that respect — she had had her substitutes. 
First, of course, there had been the book, which had so 
sufficiently supplied her inteUect that she had scarcely 
become aware of the emptiness of her spirit. And now 
that the book had served its turn. . . . Ellen remembered 
how she had already long ago pictured to herself the 
emergency that the book would need a successor. And 
now the successor was here, the very one she had desired ; 
in accordance with the strange symmetry of events had 
come in the very nick of her need this prospect of her 
motherhood. So here was her second substitute. What 
was she to deduce from it? What but that she would 
always have to make shift with substitutes, that she would 
have to content herself with the second-hand, that she was 
to be granted everything save the one great essential, her 
capacity of spiritual affinity with her husband. Why 
indeed hoodwmk herself any longer? What, when she 
made her confession to him, would he, or any other human 
being for the matter of that, be able to suggest except some 
sorry farce of a compromise which they could never take 
seriously, and which might possibly end in robbing them of 
their mutual respect. . . . No, no, it was useless, — she must 
once and for all face the fact : she would never be a 
Jewess. If the first flush of proselyte enthusiasm had left 
her obdurate, if the onset of new impressions had failed to 
move her, how much less chance was there when their 
novelty and the strength of their impact had become worn 
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through £amiliarity, when day by day they would be thrown 
more and more into competition with the old consdousness, 
the old emotion, now re-inforced and strengthened by a 
long spell of rest, which they were trying to oust ? 

Ana the child ? It would help her to ascertain the part 
it was meant to play in the process of her reversion to the 
old faith if she first detailed to herself the construction to 
be placed on each one of the other incidents which she 
now saw formed clear and distinct links in the chain. To 
begin with, there had been her reconciliation with Chaya 
Siurhel. The reconciliation had taken place so that she 
might have no possible excuse for extenuating her inability 
to conform to the Jewish faith ; no excuse, such as uncon- 
genial home surroundings and the repellent contact of 
unsympathetic natures. Every pretext was to be taken 
from her of accounting for and discounting this inner aloof- 
ness of hers by ascribing it to the force of outward cir- 
cumstance. Her personal relations with this little house 
had, at any rate of late, been all she could desire. Had 
she not on the whole been very, very happy ? And that 
brought her to the second link in the chain — ^her estrange- 
ment from Leslie, Leslie who had rebelled against her own 
unhappiness. '*Some battles we all must fight for our- 
selves," Leslie had told her. And that was what this cloud 
which had come so suddenly to darken their life-long 
friendship signified to Ellen. She was to fight this great 
battle single-handed, without ally to help her — ^it was to 
depend solely on her own strength and counsel whether she 
prevailed or succumbed. Yes, she would have flung pride 
to the wind and have gone to Leslie ; but Leslie, for all 
Ellen knew to the contrary, was tottering beneath iht load 
of her own misery, was struggling desperately to keep her 
own little world from falling in ruins. Leslie, poor Leslie, 
had no hand free to lay on another's aching brow. And 
then, Ellen went on, came the third link in the chain, — 
her association with the more militantly zealous section of 
her husband's people instead of with diose others who 
considered their religion as a mere cachet of civil and 
social respectability. It came back to her how, on the 
Day of Atonement, she had compared the devoti<Hial 
manifestations of these humbly-placed worshippers with 
those of their brethren in that West-End Synagogue of 
which she had cognizance. And now the memory brought 
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with it the moral, which she had then not had time to 
elaborate, the moral and the meaning she was to draw from 
her connection with the " Strengtheners of the Law " congre- 
gation. She found no difficulty in interpreting it. She need 
only iterate her comparison of the red roaring furnace and 
the flicker of the rushlight If she had been compelled to 
derive her idea of liturgical Judaism solely from the mantle- 
and-bonnet religion, as Clauston had called it, of the class 
to which Mrs. Louisson belonged, she might have been 
able to allow herself the benefit of the doubt But she had 
been stationed there where lip-service was unknown, where 
milleniary hopes and not millinery aspirations were the 
order of the day, where the after-echoes of the thunders of 
Sinai vibrated with undiminished force despite all the long 
centuries through which they had travelled. They had 
travelled all that distance, but they had stopped short at 
the door of her soul. Loudly as they had hammeral there, 
they had found no entrance. And then they had drawn 
off again in a sort of sullen wistfulness, leaving her, as it 
were, to her fate. Yes, she could not deny it — she had 
been given every chance, and so, conversely, she was now 
left no loophole. Oh, how cunningly it had all been 
devised, with what merciless care had these links been 
fashioned so that there might be no weak point in the 
logic of her conclusions. 

And now there was the child . . . what part, as she had 
asked herself before, was it to play in her future? Would it 
be a bond strong enough between herself and her husband 
to counteract their other differences? She peered hard 
through the gloom which by now had closed in thickly 
around her as though somewhere beyond it she expected to 
read the answer to her question in letters of flame. But 
the gloom remained gloom. She then turned her gaze 
inward. There, surely, she would not have to wait for an 
unhesitating, uncompromising yes. There, too, she was 
confronted by a disconcerting blank. She started in dismay: 
what did this mean — ^was there a doubt of it ? Apparently 
there was, for otherwise, why should her heart keep so 
obstinately silent? But that was not the way to do it; 
there must be no shirking now. She had gone so far and 
therefore she must go on to the end — let weal or woe betide. 
It was better to live sanely amid the shadows than irration- 
ally in the sunshine. She might tremble, but nevertheless 
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there is no such heroism as the terror which comes from 
looking one's fear in the face. . . . 

She pictured to herself this child of hers, growing and 
thriving bodily, advancing by due degrees to its acquisition 
of normal faculties. And all the while, instead of her 
drinking in the delights of its babyhood, her mind would 
be the battle-ground of conflicting emotions. Eagerly she 
would be probing for and rapturously anticipating the first 
signs of the commg of speech and intelligence, and at the 
same time her dread fore-knowledge of what was to come 
would be tugging desperately to retard the realization of her 
hopes. For as soon as her child had learnt to speak and to 
think, she would have to teach it to pray and to believe. 
But — how to pray, and what to believe ? Was it to be her 
husband's faith or her own faith? Why, at the very outset, 
immediately upon its birth, the question of its religious 
category would have to be considered — ^whether it was to 
be received into the brotherhood of Jesus or, if it were a 
boy, into the covenant of Abraham. She had tried to trick 
fate into compliance with the human achievement of an 
impossibility, a harmony of lives beneath a discord of 
souls, and now fate had taken a cruel revenge. Ironically 
malicious, it had seemingly swept away all difficulties, aU 
discrepancies between the father and the mother, only to 
centre them tenfold in the child, the innocent child that 
was to be the victim and the trophy in this unrelenting 
contest of the eternal verities. No, this time she could not 
doubt the meaning of the sign, for here pointed the finger 
of God outstretched visibly. She had been granted so 
freely one of her two great desires to prove to her once 
and for all that she could not hope for the other. No 
wonder her heart had kept silent ; it had become dumb and 
broken at the terrible knowledge that this, the dearest, 
noblest consummation of her own and her husband's loves, 
instead of knitting them indissolubly, was thrusting them 
apart into immeasurable distances. The fruit of their love 
was strife, the sweetness of life had b^ome the bitterness of 
death. And then, high above everything, in a mighty wave 
rose up her mother's instinct, imbuing her with superjfiuman 
courage, giving her strength for any and every sacrifice, aye, 
even the greatest of all. For at last — thank God, thaiik 
God a thousand times — at last the issues were no longer 
dense and dark : she must choose between her child and 
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her husband. And she must choose at once. What, in the 
name of all human martyrdom, was the use of delaying 
longer? Every hour that she put off grasping her resolve 
with both hands was an unnecessary eternity of pain. She 
knew what she knew; she knew also that no earthly 
circumstance could ever influence or modify the situation 
as it stood. And what concerned God's sanction, God 
would surely not disavow the responsibility which in all 
heavenly justice a poor mortal brain could so clearly trace 
back to Him. She drew aside the curtain and gazed up at 
the inky darkness of the stormy autumn sky. And as she 
gazed she thought that on the uttermost edge of the dark- 
ness there gleamed a tiny star, as though pointing the way 
she was to go. Vaguely she thought of Bethlehem. Then 
she knew what the star was. It was the reflection of the 
spark of joy that glimmered in her heart at the thought of 
the sacrifice she had found strength enough to make for her 
child's sake. 

Yes, her child was safe, and now she could turn with an 
easy mind to make provision for her husband. An easy 
mind — oh, heaven have pity on her for the words ! If she 
lived a thousand years, the poignant pain of these hours 
would never fade from her memory. But that was not to 
the point. She would have plenty of leisure to grieve later 
on — ^now she must think. Dimly at first and then more 
clearly and still more clearly she began to see her way how 
to make him at least some little reparation for the wrong 
she was about to do him. If she went her way, it was only 
just that she should leave the door open behind her so that 
he too might be able to go the way he chose. And for that 
there was only one plan, and for the execution of it she 
needed a coadjutor. But where to find him ? And then, 
in the midst of her abysmal despair an exultant cry forced 
itself to her lips. Why, there he was waiting, ready made 
for her. Mr. Kenneth flashed across her mind. Another 
sign for her ! That was, of course, why, after such long 
absence, he should so recently have become once more at 
home in her thoughts, so that he might be near at hand to 
be fitted into her purpose when she required him. Oh, the 
glorious irony of it ! She would no longer grudge him 
whatever credit he might think due to him since his success 
was to recoil so disastrously on his own head. His success, 
if she prevailed with him, and she set her teeth hard in 
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anticipation of the coining attempt, should also be his 
punishment Yes, Mr. Kenneth would suit her very well ; 
to-morrow she would go and tell him so. For the present 
there was nothing else to do ; she had done very good work 
that evening— >she could be satisfied with herself. Satisfied? 
She felt herself struggling for breath. Oh, if only this strain 
on mind and body would go one point further, she would 
die, and that would be even better than Mr. Kenneth. But 
she was not meant to die ; suddenly and without warning 
sprang forth the torrent of tears, drenching her parched 
soul, flooding her frame with new reluctant life. She foigot 
that the door was unlocked, and that any moment she 
might be surprised. But for once her luck held good. 
Clmya Rachcd was busy and Clauston was late. So she 
cried and cried, she did not know how long, until, utterly 
weary and spent, she undressed and went to bed. A Uttle 
after Chaya Rachel came in and asked solicitously whether 
she would have some hot strong tea. Ellen refused. Some 
little time later Clauston too came in and stood looking at 
her. To escape his inquiries she pretended to be asleep. 
A trifle more or less pretence now — what did it matter? 
And when after some real sleep of a sort she awoke next 
morning, her first waking consciousness was a fear that 
made her gasp. Perhaps her tears of last night had swept 
her resolve out of her heart ! It would be terrible to have 
to begin all over again. No, she need have no fear. By 
token of the young life beating within her she knew that her 
resolve was safe. 

So safe that she could sustain without flinching the look 
of loving yet somewhat stem anxiety with which Clauston 
fixed her at breakfast. 

" It's no use, dear," he said gravely, " you must go away 
and pick up. I see what it is : you took your holiday this 
year out of season and that upset you. Go away and take 
mother with you." 

•* Yes, I think I shall go away," replied Ellen. Oh, how 
good it felt to be able to speak at last a word of truth, even 
though the inner sense of it implied a thousandfold lie. 

''I'm glad you agree so readily," said Clauston, with 
evident relief. " I thought you might raise objections. We 
shall arrange it definitely in a day or two. Meantime, you 
might go and see a doctor." 

He did not listen for her reply, for his own words 
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suddenly suggested to him, man of the world that he was, 
the clue to the real state of things. But the shock of the 
thought still left him sufficient presence of mind to keep 
him silent. As she had not told him of her own accord, it 
was evident that she did not wish him to ask. Oh, well, he 
would not grudge her her little idiosyncrasy, he told himself 
exultantly. Besides, this was not really a man's business, 
husband or not ; it had better be left to a woman. So, 
before leaving the house, he went to his mother. 

Chaya Rachel took a very practical view of the matter. 

" Oh, yes, you are quite right ; leave it to me. It won't 
be long before we know all about it," she assured him 
sagely. 

" Only, mother, be gentle with her, be very gentle. She 
has such a scared way about her— some fear seems to be 
eating her heart out-~don't frighten her still more, my poor 
little girl. . . ." And Clauston's voice grew soft with 
trembling entreaty. 

*' Leave it to me," Chaya Rachel reassured him again. 
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It was less than half-an-hour after Ciauston that Ellen 
left the house. Not that she was impatient to start forth — 
God knew, she was going on an errand on which not even 
her worst enemy would desire to speed her unduly ; but 
she felt that she had somehow raised the spirit of alarm in 
the house, and that it was best not to let the occasion pass 
by lest some untoward circumstance should step ia Besides 
she knew that the early part of the forenoon was the most 
probable time for finding Mr. Kenneth at home. Her 
calculations were correct, for when she reached the Vicarage 
the housemaid told her that the Vicar was in, but that he 
was engaged in his study with a friend. Would she come 
in and wait and give her name, so that the Vicar might be 
informed ? 

'* I prefer not to give my name — ^tell him simply a lady 
has called," replied Ellen, with but a vague notion of her 
reason for concealii^ her identity. 

She took a seat in the sitting-room into which she had 
been shown, and gazed around her. She remembered it 
well It had been the scene of many a meeting of parish 
workers, and she had been here often — ^perhaps oftenest of 
them all. She had always admired this room ; the furnish- 
ing of it was a marvel of taste and distinction, combining 
comfort with el^ance. And the rest of the house was of 
a piece with the room. She had not given a thought to it 
since she was here last, and yet now its many beauties and 
costlinesses recurred to her with singular clearness. It was 
strange that she should take the trouble to range over them 
almost one by one. Perhaps it was to enforce her mind to 
a respite from more serious reflections and so leave it fresh 
for her formidable errand. But presently she knew it meant 
something more than that. It meant that this beautiful 
house was to remind her of the man who dwelt in it, or 
rather to indicate for her the great position he held in the 
world. And that reminded her in turn of the purpose for 
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which she was here. She had come, in all confidence, 
bravado almost, to ask this man to make a sacrifice for her 
which was nothing less than this position he held 1 That 
was what it would amount to were he to agree to her 
demands. She sat there dumfounded and amazed. Now 
only she could see how great her despair must be that it 
had rendered her blind and insensate enough to offer this 
insult to her own intelligence. But nothing was lost yet, 
there was still time to retrieve herself. He did not know 
she was here. If he came in and found her gone he would 
set down her visit as the pointless escapade of some eccen- 
tric crank; at most he would take an inventory to see 
whether the silver was ntact. But at any rate she would 
have saved herself from being ludicrous. She rose to put 
her intention of escaping from the house into effect, when 
from the corridor there came the sound of footsteps and 
the echoes of animated talk, and she knew that she had 
been intercepted. Presently the street-door clanged and a 
few moments later Mr. Kenneth was facing her. 

"You ! " he exclaimed, not making the least attempt to 
conceal the surprise he felt But apparently it was only the 
first shock of the encounter that took him aback, for 
instantly his voice steadied down to a more normal pitch, 
as, without giving her time to reply, he continued : ** But 
it was unkind of you not to send your name up to me. Also 
rather clever." 

" Unkind— clever ? ". she murmured. 

**Well, clever, because it showed your knowledge of 
human nature, inasmuch as the heart of man is sdways 
attracted by the mysterious and the unknown; which 
would lessen your chances of being kept waiting. Unkind 
it was because you seemed to think that the spirit of mystery 
would weigh with me more than the pleasure of meeting — 
an old fiiend. What wretched weather we are having 1 " 

His words rang cheery, his manner was easy and banter- 
ing, so much so that they left in Ellen little doubt of their 
genuineness. At least so she judged from her veiy super- 
ficial study of them, for the bulk of her attention was 
engrossed by the man himself. It seemed to her as if she 
were looking at a stranger, so marked were the changes in 
his appearance. He had taken to himself a stoop, slight, 
but the more easily noticeable in so youthful and well-knit 
a figure. The thick black hair, as she had known it, 
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showed thin and lank ; it had not grown grey — it had just 
faded, there was no other word for it But the greatest 
change of all she found in the lines of his face, the straight 
lines which had given to his features their air of chiselled 
perfectness. The straight lines had gone ; they had nearly 
all developed into curves. The comers of the clear- 
cut mouth had drooped. But while it gave to his £ace a 
touch of greater softness, this change from what Ellen had 
known it to be, did not affect her {Measurably. Its softness 
looked to her like flaccidity and loss of stamina. She was 
disconcerted. Whatever she might or might not say to 
him, she preferred to deal with the man she had known of 
old. 

He, for his part, meantime seemed utterly unaware that 
either his manner or his appearance might call for any 
elucidatory remark from him. He did not even return the 
keen glance of scrutiny he must have felt upon him. In a 
quiet, casual way he made her un&sten her jacket, choose 
a more comfortable chair, and then set himself to stir the 
fire up into a bigger blaze. And all the while his talk 
went on, in a sort of soliloquy for he seemed to expect no 
replies from her, touching on various things, the continued 
gocxl health of Mr. and Mrs. Devereux on which he con- 
gratulated her and himself, the curious turns in the parlia- 
mentaiy elections, and other topics still more indifferent. 
His words flowed smoothly, as Uiough there was not the 
^test reminiscence to ruffle their equanimity. Ellen 
listened at first in bewilderment, then in sullen vexation. 
More and more she became assured that he was fencing. 
It was impossible he should not know that her obtruding 
herself upon him like this implied a crisis of some sort 
This tedious off-handedness of his was merely meant to 
wipe out the memory of the momentary discomposure into 
which he had allowed himself to be betrayed. This was 
his revenge — ^he would give her no handle to embark on 
her difficult business. She should feel all the burden of 
it. Wearily she looked at the door ; he seemed good to go 
on like this for hours. All that she could do was to watch 
for a suitable opportunity to break in and make her adieux. 

Then presently she knew that she had wronged him. 
He had not been masquerading. With the same casual, 
unemotional demeanour he had shown her hitherto, he at 
last lighted on the more personal note. 
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** Do you know, Mrs. Clauston," he said with half a 
smile, '' that by coming here you have saved me a journey?" 

''Indeed, Mr. Kenneth?" she asked, rousing on the 
instant 

" Yes, you probably would have had me calling on you 
at Bethnal Green one of these days in the near future — to 
bid you good-bye." 

" Why, — ^what do you mean, Mr. Kenneth?" 

'* Well, one usually goes to bid farewell to one's friends 
previous to setting out on a rather long spell of travel," he 
replied easily. " You see, it may be an eternal farewell. 
One never knows what may happen. But there, I won't 
mystify you any longer. My doctor tells me that I am in 
a fair way of going into a mental and physical decline, 
idiot that I am, and that unless I knock off work entirely 
for a period he won't guarantee anything. I must take a 
holiday ; not a week-end at Brighton, but the real thing in 
style, foreign parts, a tour of the world, a year, by preference 
two years, of new and constantly varying surroundings may 
kill the taint if it doesn't previously kill me. I was just 
having a talk with the man who is to be my /ocum tenens 
when you came." 

'' Oh, Mr. Kenneth, I am so sorry . . ." 

" Yes, it is rather a nuisance," he interrupted her un- 
ceremoniously. And then his tone became more eager, and 
for the first time during their interview he regarded her 
fixedly. " I had half an idea that that was the reason of 
your coming." 

"It would have been, if I had known," she replied 
blankly, for his words sounded very strange to her. *' But 
how should I have known ? I see uncle and aunt once a 
week, but as far as I remember, they made no mention of 
it to me." 

" Naturally, seeing that I have made no mention of it to 
them. I haven't told anybody as yet — except my church- 
wardens in confidence. It's not one of the things that a 
man would be keen on making public property sooner than 
he could help, is it ? " 

** Then why did you suppose that I knew?" she persisted. 

A troubled look, giving it an air of sheepishness, came 
over his face. 

''It's rathei difficult to say— one sometimes gets queer 
notions into one's head, especially if one is not in good 
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It took Ellen some time to regain her self-control, but 
after that her thoughts began to work clearly and rapidly. 
Almost the first fact she grasped was that she would have 
to consider the new development not so much in its bear- 
ings on her own individual self, but in its influence on the 
general situation. With a feeling of awe she seemed to 
recognize — she wondered it had not struck her before — 
that during these last months of her existence, since her 
marriage, in fact, she had been an object of supervision 
to some special providence which had regulated her life at 
every turn and marshalled the events that concerned her 
into a line of logical symmetry. It was therefore obvious 
to her that this, the chiefest of all these events, should 
take the central place due to it and become, as it were, the 
main pivot on which her future would revolve. Thus far 
the current of her thoughts had glided along with a dis- 
passionateness and calm which surprised her, and which she 
could not but look upon with a certain amount of distrust 
It was as though she were to be given time to prepare 
herself thoroughly for the stress and strain of being whirled 
along on stormier waters. She had ample reason for 
doubting the face of things. 

Yes, it was very hard on her that she should not be able 
to rejoice at this consummation of her dearest desire as a 
blessing in and by itself, but that she should have to 
discount it by the consideration of side-issues. The only 
fore-thought and after-thought which should rightly have 
attended it was perhaps how most fitly to impart to her 
husband the intelligence for which he no doubt was eagerly 
waiting, under what circumstances, in what terms to teU 
him of it so as to do least violence to the maiden modesty 
which is the crown of a pure woman's matronhood. It 
would have been a sweet and pleasurable occupation, to 
reflect how she could best spare her blushes. Instead she 
had to give toll and tithe of her happiness by wondering 
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how the news of it would affect the other communication 
she had to make to him. Nay, she even had to allow her- 
self to be distracted by the uncertainty which piece of 
information should precede the other. Perhaps there was 
in all this a great deal too much unnecessary quibbling 
with the occasion ; perhaps she was too finical in her steps, 
but she felt as though in the midst of strange country 
where one must walk warily. She remembered how she 
had always felt the necessity of some bond between herself 
and her husband as a substitute for her lack of spiritual 
kinship with him. Yes, it did seem somewhat incongruous 
that the love she bore him should not have filled out all 
her wants, that she should have to eke out her sense of 
complete union by calling into play accessory features 
which should keep the more material side of marriage as 
far as possible in the background. Well, she had been 
fortunate in that respect — she had had her substitutes. 
First, of course, there had been the book, which had so 
sufficiently supplied her intellect that she had scarcely 
become aware of the emptiness of her spirit. And now 
that the book had served its turn. . . . Ellen remembered 
how she had already long ago pictured to herself the 
emergency that the book would need a successor. And 
now the successor was here, the very one she had desired ; 
in accordance with the strange symmetry of events had 
come in the very nick of her need this prospect of her 
motherhood. So here was her second substitute. What 
was she to deduce from it? What but that she would 
always have to make shift with substitutes, that she would 
have to content herself with the second-hand, that she was 
to be granted everything save the one great essential, her 
capacity of spiritual affinity with her husband. Why 
indeed hoodwink herself any longer? What, when she 
made her confession to him, would he, or any other human 
being for the matter of that, be able to suggest except some 
sorry farce of a cotiipromise which tif|[|mld never tike 
seriously, and which might j 
their mutual respect. 
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CHAPTER XX 

It took Ellen some time to regain her self-control, but 
after that her thoughts began to work dearly and rapidly. 
Almost the first £iict she grasped was that she would have 
to consider the new development not so much in its bear- 
ings on her own individual self, but in its influence on the 
general situation. With a feeling of awe she seemed to 
recognize — she wondered it had not struck her before — 
that during these last months of her existence, since her 
marriage, in fact, she had been an object of supervision 
to some special providence which had regulated her life at 
every turn and marshalled the events that concerned her 
into a line of logical symmetry. It was therefore obvious 
to her that this, the chiefest of all these events, should 
take the central place due to it and become, as it were, the 
main pivot on which her future would revolve. Thus far 
the current of her thoughts had glided along with a dis- 
passionateness and calm which surprised her, and which she 
could not but look upon with a certain amount of distrust. 
It was as though she were to be given time to prepare 
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how the news of it would affect the other communication 
she had to make to him. Nay, she even had to allow her- 
self to be distracted by the uncertainty which piece of 
information should precede the other. Perhaps there was 
in all this a great deal too much unnecessary quibbling 
with the occasion ; perhaps she was too finical in her steps, 
but she felt as though in the midst of strange country 
where one must walk warily. She remembered how she 
had always felt the necessity of some bond between herself 
and her husband as a substitute for her lack of spiritual 
kinship with him. Yes, it did seem somewhat incongruous 
that the love she bore him should not have filled out all 
her wants, that she should have to eke out her sense of 
complete union by calling into play accessory features 
which should keep the more material side of marriage as 
far as possible in the background. Well, she had been 
fortunate in that respect — she had had her substitutes. 
First, of course, there had been the book, which had so 
sufficiently supplied her intellect that she had scarcely 
become aware of the emptiness of her spirit. And now 
that the book had served its turn. . . . Ellen remembered 
how she had already long ago pictured to herself the 
emergency that the book woiSd need a successor. And 
now the successor was here, the very one she had desired ; 
in accordance with the strange symmetry of events had 
come in the very nick of her need this prospect of her 
motherhood. So here was her second substitute. What 
was she to deduce from it? What but that she would 
always have to make shift with substitutes, that she would 
have to content herself with the second-hand, that she was 
to be grantol everything save the one great essential, her 
capacity of spiritual affinity with her husband. Why 
indeed hoodwink herself any longer? What, when she 
made her confession to him, would he, or any other human 
being for the matter of that, be able to suggest except some 
sorry farce of a compromise which they could never take 
seriously, and which might possibly end in robbing them of 
their mutual respect. . . . No, no, it was useless, — she must 
once and for ail face the fact: she would never be a 
Jewess. If the first flush of proselyte enthusiasm had left 
her obdurate, if the onset of new impressions had failed to 
move her, how much less chance was there when their 
novelty and the strength of theur impact had become worn 
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how the news of it would affect the other communication 
she had to make to him. Nay, she even had to allow her- 
self to be distracted by the uncertainty which piece of 
information should precede the other. Perhaps there was 
in all this a great deal too much unnecessary quibbling 
with the occasion ; perhaps she was too finical in her steps, 
but she felt as though in the midst of strange country 
where one must walk warily. She remembered how she 
had always felt the necessity of some bond between herself 
and her husband as a substitute for her lack of spiritual 
kinship with him. Yes, it did seem somewhat incongruous 
that the love she bore him should not have filled out all 
her wants, that she should have to eke out her sense of 
complete union by calling into play accessory features 
which should keep the more material side of marriage as 
far as possible in the background. Well, she had been 
fortunate in that respect — ^she had had her substitutes. 
First, of course, there had been the book, which had so 
sufficiently supplied her intellect that she had scarcely 
become aware of the emptiness of her spirit. And now 
that the book had served its turn. . . . Ellen remembered 
how she had already long ago pictured to herself the 
emergency that the book would need a successor. And 
now the successor was here, the very one she had desired ; 
in accordance with the strange symmetry of events had 
come in the very nick of her need this prospect of her 
motherhood. So here was her second substitute. What 
was she to deduce from it? What but that she would 
always have to make shift with substitutes, that she would 
have to content herself with the second-hand, that she was 
to be granted everything save the one great essential, her 
capacity of spiritual affinity with her husband. Why 
indeed hoodwink herself any longer? What, when she 
made her confession to him, would he, or any other human 
being for the matter of that, be able to suggest except some 
sorry farce of a compromise which they could never take 
serioudy, and which might possibly end in robbing them of 
their mutual respect . . . No, no, it was useless, — she must 
once and for all face the fact : she would never be a 
Jewess. If the first flush of proselyte enthusiasm had left 
her obduxate, if the onset of new impressions had failed to 
move her, how much less chance was there when their 
novelty and the strength of their impact had become worn 
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your faithf and you, renegade servant of God^ are accessory 
to the fact ! " 

" But you — your career ? " she breathed terrified. 

" My career ? " he laughed exultantly. ** Thank God, for 
our battle is won if you have nothing left to think of but 
me. My career — ^my ambitions — ^why, what are all the 
bishoprics in the world compared to the glory of leading 
one distracted soul back to the paths of grace? What is 
all the glamour of achievement to the triumph of having 
brought back the peace of God to one tempestuous heart ? 
Many and many a man, who has ransacked the world in his 
strivings, cannot point to half as much. Why, now I could 
sit down and fold my hands and rest at ease, knowing the 
splendid record I have to take to my Master." 

Her hands were lifted up in agonized deprecation. '* Oh, 
no, no ! Your mood will pass. Your will regret this — ^you 
will curse me ! " 

He came and leaned close to her confidentially. His 
manner was a mixture of subdued excitement and deliberate 
cunning. 

'^The mood will not pass — ^it cannot pass. Don't think 
I am really so recklessly improvident as might {4)pear on 
the face of this. I am sure I am not sacrificing much — 
perhaps not anything at alL I don't know how much Ellison 
has held back firom me, but when a man is advised to give 
himself two years for stalking down his runaway constitu- 
tion . . . well, in saying so little, Ellison probably thought 
he had said enough. Do you see my point?" he asked 
her, wistfully eager. And then his manner changed suddenly, 
all his other emotions merging in a burst of exuberant 
fierceness. '*0h, I know what I am doing; I am not 
reckless, I am not prodigal, — ^you shall see how far my 
economy goes. Why, what has brought me to this ? I loved 
you, until you gave yourself to some one else and it became 
wrong for me to love yoiL But my love did not die. It 
metamorphosed itself into the deathless desire to retain for 
myself your soul, since I had gained no hold on your heart 
And I prevailed, oh, I prevailed ; God made me your con- 
science — I drew you like a lodestone. And I alone know 
how great the victory was, for I alone know how dear the 
price I paid for it. The price was myself. I am a 
wreck." 

His voice broke at the last words. She shivered, 
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<' Quite so/' he continued more quietly, as though she 
had helped him to establish his point " Listen how carefully 
I have reasoned it out If I let you return to him all my 
agonizings will have been in vain, my victory will run to 
waste. Do you think that would help me to get well ? The 
thought would haunt me, however far I ran from you. And 
if I died — ^yes, if I died, I should be met beyond by the 
angels pointing at me fingers of scorn, the same angels who 
now are weeping for you their tears of blood, scorning me 
for a fool who has wantonly stultified his chance, and I 
should die a second time, for very shame. And from that 
second death I might wait in vain for a resurrection. Well, 
do you see now how carefully I have reasoned it out? 
Don't say you require further arguments. If you do we are 
lost, both you and I. I have no others to offer — ^my soul 
is drained dry. Come, I am ready when you are ready." 

She shuddered again. Oh, yes, he had reasoned excel- 
lently — his words all pointed relentlessly to one and one 
only possible issue. He had argued away all obstacles, had 
argued away himself^ herself, everything but the savagely- 
gnawing pain which i^e knew was her love for her husband 
making a despairingly rebellious stand. That he could 
never have contended away, not if he had a thousand brains 
and a thousand tongues, but, alas, alas, — ^were not the angels 
weeping tears of blcKKl ? — she had her own argument to help 
him in that The young life within spoke eloquently. 
''The fruit of love will be strife" it cried again and again. 
And then she held her breath ; suppose the child died — 
suppose she prayed it should die ? But how would that 
help her ! There would be others — the hand of heaven was 
in this, and it would know how to achieve its purpose. Oh, 
the selfish sin — ^to keep her husband she would have to pray 
that her children should die I Her life would become a 
churchyard, and her nights and days would be spent in 
wandering about among little graves ! God, here stood one 
waiting to rescue her from that, and she was hesitating. . . . 

" I am ready," she said. 

He heard the words and looked round him. He seemed 
to be in the midst of a holocaust of dying martyrs and the 
air was full of pain-wrung hallelujahs. Then he recovered 
himself. 

" Where shall we go ? " he asked her, calm and matter-of- 
fact. 
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" My cottage at Birkstead is standing empty." 

He nodded. " Yes, that will do excdllently. Let me see." 
He took up a railway-guide and fumbled among the pages. 
" Waterloo, four-thirty," he informed her ; " tlwit ought to 
suit, I think. It will give you time to get back and pack up 
the few little things you will want for the immediate present. 
Meanwhile I can draft and send off my resignation to the 
bishop — it may save him trouble. Then, Waterloo, four- 
thirty." 

At the street-door he stopped her once more. 

** What will you say to him?" 

" Nothing — I mean, everything but the truth." 

" Just so. It is best. Otherwise he would come and try 
to talk you back. I have no strength for another struggle, 
have you?" 

Her answer to him was yet another shiver, and then she 
passed out into the street. She did not think — she could 
not think any more ; it seemed the first mercy vouchsafed 
to her since God gave her the faculty of thought. But all 
the way she was dogged by a grotesquely blasphemous 
fancy : the watchword which would wake the dead on Judg- 
ment Day would be, "Waterloo, four-thirty." And on eadi 
side of her walked an angel, the one weeping tears of blood, 
and the other smiling at her the infinite hope of heaven. 
And within her pulsed the young life. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

It was long past midnight, but Chaya Rachel was still 
standing in the half-open doorway, her head thickly hooded 
in a shawl against the nipping October night air. Each 
time some belated foot-passenger bent round the top 
comer of the street, she took a little run down the steps and 
stood, with neck eagerly craned forward, peering into the 
gloom until the figure had come into her ken ; and each 
time, having been foiled in her expectation, she drew back 
into her shelter with a sigh of disappointment, tightening 
her shawl about her head and waiting for the next sound of 
approaching footsteps. Once she gave a little cry of joy as 
a four-wheeler lumbered heavily into sight, only, however, to 
pull up with much clatter and bad language and make its 
way back into the main street, the driver having mistaken 
his turning. 

Indoors sat Clauston, Ellen's letter of farewell open before 
him on the table. It was a short letter; it did not begin 
with any address of name, and read : 

*' You have noticed that I am not well. I shall never 
be well as long as I am here. I have gone away with Mr. 
Kenneth. I have broken my faith, I have abandoned my 
hope, but still I ask for your charity." 

There was no signature. There was the letter he had 
found on his rettun home half-«n-hour ago. And since then 
he had.sat staring at it, reading it through mechanically one 
time after another. It was quite dear to him what it meant. 
The concluding sentence was a little vague — it was probably 
intended for an allusion to their conversation on the subject 
of her little silver cross some days ago. But nevertheless 
it was quite clear that Ellen, his wife, had fled from him, 
and to accentuate the finality of the act had not hesitated to 
tell him the name of the man whom she had preferred to 
him. Those were the facts — nothing else mattered. He 
was not even so very much surprised. Had he not carried 
about with him these last few weeks a sense of impending 
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catastrophe as his principal mental cargo? Why, it was 
almost a relief that it had at last culminated, and had 
secured for him the certainty that the absolute worst was 
an accomplished fact. Yes, it was quite a relief. And by 
token of it he set himself to read her letter over again for 
the twentieth time. 

Chaya Rachel came in. " I look and look and can't see 
her anywhere," she said sitting down and folding her hands 
in her lap. 

Clauston did not appear to hear her. 

*' Yes, that's how it was, Avromkin,'' continued the old 
woman in a sort of whimpa*. ''She came back about 
twelve o'clock, and went straight to the bedroom, and 
rummaged and rummaged without ceasing and without end. 
I wanted to go in to her, but the door was locked I 
called her to dinner but she would not come. So I watched 
and I watched, and at three the clock she came softly down 
the stairs, and she looked wild and frightened, and s^e had 
a parcel in her hand, and then she grips me round the neck 
and kisses me here " — Chaya Rachel pointed indefinitely to 
the left comer of her mouth — " like as if she wanted to bite 
a piece out of me — and then, hushta ! she is gone. Oh, 
woe, woe — ^there is some great trouble in all this, but that is 
how she went away." 

** You have told me so before, mother," said Clauston 
curtly. 

''And in the letter, when does she say she will come 
back?" 

" She will never come back." 

" What never ? " Chaya Rachel smiled painfully. " And 
is she not your wife ? " 

'' She was. She is dead, mother." 

"God forbid I My poor EUe' dead ? " 

'' I tell you she is dead — dead to us," in a sudden access 
of ungovernable anger. 

The old woman shrank back pitifully. " Ah,' if you say 
it like that then it is true," she murmured, nodding her 
head. 

A silence that lasted some minutes came over the room. 
Then Clauston rose and gently striding over to the old 
woman stroked the withered cheek. 

"Go to bed, good little mother," he said soothingly. 
" There is nothing to be done now." 
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For an instant or two she submitted to his caressing 
touchy and then with a sudden cry she cowered back from 
him and flung o£f his hand. 

'' Noy no, — ^not that," she wailed, '^ you should not caress 
me — ^you should strike me, scourge me, flay me with strong 
knotted whips ! This is all my fault^I did it, — mine is the 
blame ! Because I cursed the day she set foot in this house 
— I cursed the day and I cursed her— I came near to 
cursing you, my son Avromkin. And I must have uttered 
those evil words in an evil hour when the heavens were open 
and they were given acceptance . . . Oh, my poor Elle', 
mine is the fault, mine ! " 

'<No, mother, it was not your curses that did this," said 
Clauston grimly. 

'' Then what ? " she asked eagerly. 

"I don't know— I don't know. Go to bed; there, I 
shall go to bed as well. Oh, God, and to-morrow the 
daylight," he moaned to himself under his breath as he 
turned to cast another glance at the letter. 

His apprehension of the daylight was justified, for when 
the morning came, and with it the necessity for some sort 
of action, he felt that his mind had done nothing all night 
but mark time, and that his perception of things had not 
advanced an inch beyond the fact that his wife had left him. 
More to betoken his official recognition of so important a 
domestic development than with any practical purpose in 
view he resolved to go and see Mr. Devereux. 

" I thought you would come ; I have been expecting you," 
said Mr. Devereux, offering Clauston a rather cedent hand 
of welcome. Clauston took it and held it warmly. 

" Then you know . . . ? " he asked. 

" I know." 

"ALL?" 

"AIL" The old man drew a crumpled letter from his 
pocket and immediately thrust it back. 

" And Mrs. Devereux ? " 

" I have not told my wife. She is not at all well. I 
must wait a day or two." 

There was a pause. "And what do you think, Mr. 
Devereux?" resumed Clauston. 

The old man looked away. "Acting upon her wish I 
have not thought at all yet. In her letter she implores us 
not to judge her in haste." 
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'* Yes, I presume she has some explanation to offer for 
her conduct," said Clauston, biting his upper lip. " If I did 
not know her too well, I should still ding to the impression 
that the whole thing is nothing but a very unpractical 
joke." 

*' Mr. Clauston — I hardly think I am entitled now to use 
a more familiar mode of address ; " added Mr. Devereux in 
reply to his visitor's questioning look, ^ I don't know if I dbi 
say anything that may be a consolation to you under these 
terrible circumstances, but at least I want you to take away 
with you my assurance that I consider that you have never 
acted as anything but a gentleman towards my niece." 

" I have tried to," said Clauston simply. 

'' The whole thing is a mystery to me as much as it seems 
to be to you," continued the old man, shading his eyes for a 
moment, **and as I said before, I am suspending my judg- 
ment But whatever the outcome may be, let us try to thiiSc 
kindly of her. She would not have taken this desperate 
step unless she had desperate provocation for it It seems 
to me that for some reason or other she had come to 
consider your marriage to her a failure and she has there- 
fore taken this very drastic measure to correct your joint 
mistake. And so, as a climax to your gentlemanly attitude, 
you will make up your mind to abide by her decision." 

" Why, what else is open to me ? " asked Clauston, smiling 
bitterly. *• What becomes of Mr. Kenneth ? " 

The old man made no reply. Clauston took up his 
hat and prepared to go, nor did Mr. Devereux attempt to 
stay him. At the door the two men shook hands, cordially, 
with an implication of perfect mutual understanding. 

'' What will you do ? " asked Mr. Devereux. 

" Abide by her decision," replied Clauston quietly. 

" Which means Mr. Kenneth — and a solicitor." 

'^ And a solicitor," echoed Clauston mechanically. 

He stepped out upon the pavement asking himself 
wretchedly what he had achieved by coming. The sug- 
gestion of a solicitor ? That no doubt would have come to 
him of its own accord as soon as his thoughts had once 
more ranged themselves into some semblance of order. 
Ah, no, there was something for him to take away with him 
— a sense of unexampled discipline. It emanated from the 
old man he had just left. There could be no doubt of 
it that his heart was breaking beneath the stress of an 
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unspeakable grief, and yet he behaved through it all with the 
decorousness and breeding which he might display if it had 
been merely a petty contretemps of everyday hfe which had 
happened. Even in his privacy, when there was no need 
for restraint, he had observed the decencies of outward 
demeanour. Clauston felt that it was an object lesson 
which he ought to take to heart. And simultaneously there 
came to him the temptation to ascertain exactly how much 
he had taken it to heart. What could he do? He glanced 
across the road and saw the word ''Rosemead" staring at him 
from its inartistic background of coloured glass. Ah, yes, 
there was Leslie Louisson — ^he might go and experiment on 
her. He crossed over and pulled the bell. The unnecessary 
violence of his tug told him that he had not made a very 
good banning in his proposed policy of self-restraint 

He was shown into the drawing-room. A minute later 
Leslie entered. Her look of undisguised astonishment 
infuriated him. Why should she show herself surprised at 
seeing him? Where was her own self-restraint? And 
how dared she profess ignorance of an occurrence which 
was making his whole being undulate with a tempestuous 
upheaval ? Profess ignorance ? The phrase took hold of 
him and set a whole train of new ideas going. Perhaps he 
would be able to discover something here. He seemed to 
have lost the capacity for acting on deliberation ; he was 
living by impulse. Before he was aware of it the words had 
slipped from him : 

" I came to ask you whether you were in the conspiracy." 

" I b^ your pardon, Mr. Clauston," she said, looking at 
him with frank, wide-open eyes. 

She convinced him on the instant ; but that, instead of 
diminishing his anger, only gave it a fillip. It seemed to 
him an additional and most unwarranted grievance, to be 
robbed of even the poor satisfaction of finding a legitimate 
scape-goat 

"My wife left me yesterday, and went away with Mr. 
Kenneth, — I hardly like to use the vulgar term elopement 
in the case of such respectable people," he continued, his 
voice harsh and grating. " I thought that possibly you might 
have been in her confidence." 

Leslie turned pale, but otherwise remained outwardly 
unmoved, as she replied: 

''Thank you, Mr. Clauston, for choosing your words so 
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carefully in my case toa You might have used the tenn 
go-between." 

Stonily and visibly unrepentant he listened to the dignified 
rebuke. 

" I don't know what gave rise in my mind to the sup- 
position," he said; ''but probably I remembered how 
friendly the two of you had always been together. Why, 
now that I come to think of it, she told me it was mainly 
due to your good (^ces that she prevailed upon herself to 
accept me. What a waste of valuable eotxgy it all was — 
your good offices, her accepting me, necessitating her ultimate 
running away . • •" 

'' Mr. Clauston," she interrupted him, crushing the gather- 
ing tears, " I freely forgive you your — ^your gratuitous harsh- 
ness to me. In the fint place, because I can easily under- 
stand the provocation you feel, your bitterness of heart, and 
in the second . . ." 

"Yes, and in the second?'' he prompted her, as he saw 
her hesitate. 

" In the second place, Mr. Clauston, I forgive you be- 
cause I cannot disabuse myself of the terrible idea that I 
myself may be remotely responsible for this unhappy state of 
things." 

He broke out into an unceremonious laugh. *' Upon my 
word, this is getting quite humorous. Here is the whole 
world combining to assure me that the fault is neither mine 
nor hers. If so, what in heaven's name did she run away 
for? Well, then, let's hear, Miss Louisson, what is your 
share in this business?" 

'' I broke my promise to her," replied Leslie, gazing at 
him steadily. " I told her that I should be at her beck and 
call whenever she wanted me, and I have a feeling that 
during tliese last few weeks I should have been at my self- 
assigned post I thought that she wanted me badly the last 
time we saw each other, some three months ago. It was 
then that I revoked my promise." 

**What, haven't you been friendly?" he asked, with no 
great show of interest ^ I knew, of course, that you had 
not been down to see us, but I put that down to — to quite 
unexceptional causes." And he shrugged his shoulders to 
accentuate his indiflference. 

'' I guessed your news — or, at least, that it was somediing 
terrible — as soon as I saw you here," she continued, ignoring 
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his remark. " I had my presentiments^ my self-reproaches 
to prompt me." 

Her persistence did nothing to mitigate his mood. It 
only served to remind him of the greatness and suddenness 
of his loss and of the ease with which it might have been 
prevented — at least, according to these other people — if 
these other people had been only a little more careful. 

"Then why did you revoke your promise?" he asked 
brusquely. 

Leslie flushed and set her lips tightly. He repeated his 
question. 

" I — I had my reasons for it, Mr. Clauston," she faltered 
at last. 

''Your reasons?" he echoed severely. "Would you 
mind being a little bit more explicit, Miss Louisson ? You 
see, it is almost necessary for me to know. Any stray piece 
of information may help me to get at the root of this 
mystery." 

" Well, I don't care if you know it," she exclaimed, lifting 
her head defiantly. " I refused to see her any more. I was 
jealous of her. I thought she was happy and I . . ." 

" And you, you thought, were not," he took her up readily. 
" A most practical thing to do. I commend you for your 
common-sense. By the way, — ^this may seem impertinent, 
but we have known each other so long — ^as you were wrong 
in your one supposition, so, presumably, you were wrong in 
the other. All that, your second supposition I mean, is 
remedied now, of course." 

She made no answer. Her eyes were full of amazement 
and heart-break. 

"No?" he continued with affected cheeriness. "Then 
let me congratulate you. There is now every probability 
against your having occasion to run away from your husband. 
My wife, you see — I will asseverate it on oath — loved me 
when she married me, and now, af^er barely six months or 
so . . ." 

He stopped abruptly. He happened to glance through 
the window and saw Mr. Devereux walking by on the other 
side of the road, probably for his morning constitutional. 
He was leaning heavily on his stick, but otherwise his tall 
form was drawn up erect, the rugged old face showed kindly 
and debonair whatever the brave old heart might be feeling 
within. And from him Clauston glanced back at Leslie 
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and wondered what she thought of his own powers of self- 
restraint. Oh, she might think what she liked ; to him it 
seemed an indignity to his grief to stereotype it into a mask 
of indifference. He had been stricken hard — ^why should 
he not pass on the blow ? If only she would not be so 
preternaturally patient, and make him feel as though he 
were aiming at the empty air.^ At least he would essay one 
parting thrust 

*' You see, Miss Louisson, you have made a mess of it 
It will teach you in future not to try to play providence to 
other people. Ifs a difficult game. Not everybody is 
fit for it" 

He looked hard to see her wince, but she only gazed 
back at him with the same patient, remorseful eyes as she 
replied : 
. <' I meant it for the best, Mr. Clauston." 

"Then you should have done your best," he retorted 
fiercely. " You should have gone through with your rdk of 
guardian angel to her — and to me. You owed a duty to me 
as well. You should have been there to warn me." 

** Yes, it was wrong of me." 

Empty air — no resistance I If he stopped much longer 
she would make him say something that would force her to 
call the servant to show him out. It was stupid to let it 
come to that. 

*^ I wish you good*moming. Miss Louisson, I'm sorry I 
troubled you." 

" Oh, if I could only help you," she murmured as she 
followed him out of the room. 

Involuntarily he halted at her words to give her another 
look. He had a vague idea that when he would emerge 
from this mood of brutal anger and blind grief, centuries 
hence, perhaps, those words would mean something to him. 
He went out, making no reply, and leaving her to close the 
door behind him. 

Down-stairs, in the billiard-room, Julius Louisson was 
having his customary hour's practice previous to going into 
the City. He had been making innumerable attempts at 
a particular stroke which had caught his fancy and which 
insisted on eluding his not very considerable skilL 

" Dash you, Stella," he cried as the door flew open in the 
very nick of his striking, " I should have had it that time." 
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" Oh, what fun, Juli ! " exclaimed Stella, screaming with 
laughter. " Guess what's happened ? " 

"Go away— don't bother me with your nonsense," said 
Julius, turning his back on her and placing the balls once 
more in position. 

" Ellen Devereux, that was, has done a guy along with Mr. 
Kenneth, the Vicar, you know," Stella shouted into his ear. 

He straightened up suddenly, stiffly. " What the— what 
do you mean ? " 

" What I say, dear boy. Ellen's run off." 

"You're a liar, Stella." 

"Oh, am I, just," continued Stella gleefully. '* Arthur 
Clauston's just been here to tell Leslie. They showed him 
into the drawing-room, so I sneaked into the conservatory, 
where I could listen comfortable — ^you know I always like 
to keep myself au fait of things. Oh my, and wasn't he 
wild, and didn't he go for Leslie like one o'clock, said it was 
her fault and all, and she just stands there like a stick and 
doesn't say a word to contradict him — I wanted to jump out 
and give her a good shaking, the fool. Fancy a man talking 
to me like that But it's fun, Ellen of all people, — I always 
suspected her, only of course I daren't have an opinion of 
my own in this house." 

"Yesy Ellen of all people," murmured Julius, his cue 
clattering to the ground, where he allowed it to remain. 

"And with a clergyman, too, the wicked thing — my, won't 
there be a fine hullabaloo in the papers ! " 

Julius stared at her, his glassy fi^-eyes more fish-like and 
gk^sier than ever. 

" How long's Qauston been gone?" he asked, taking out 
his watch. 

" Oh, only a minute or two. I hurried down to tell you 
as soon as . . ." 

With a curt nod Julius left the room, bounded up the 
staircase three steps at a time, slipped on his overcoat and 
hurried out into the street. Clauston would probably be 
taking the Undergrotmd back to the City. There was no 
train due for twelve minutes, and he would catch him up on 
the platform. Briskly he stepped out. Oh, he knew he, 
Julius Louisson, wasn't much of a fellow, a duffer who had 
never done a thing worth doing in all his bom days. But 
he had let them laugh and pity him, and had not said a 
word. One of these days he was going to surprise every- 
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body. He carried about with him a secret inspiration, he 
had an ideal to live up to, — his love for Ellen Devereux 
that was. Some time or other he would show them that he 
was a man, spurred on by the thought that Ellen would pat 
him on the shoulder and say " Well done, Juli ! " Yes, that 
would make him show them that he was a man after all 
And now that one hope of his was gone. The bottom had 
been clean knocked out of his ambition — ^his ideal was dead. 
Ellen had made it clear that she was only clay like the rest, 
there was nothing for him to live up to now. He gulped 
down a sob. Who would have thought it? . . . Ellen, of 
all people I 

On the platform he found, as he had anticipated, Clauston 
waiting for the City train, staring across at the bookstall 
against which leaned the poster-board of an evening paper 
displaying in obtrusive black letters the legend : 

" Heavy British Reverse. Serious Losses." 

Those were the days when England had just taken up the 
gauntlet of the Boer, and having miscalculated the strength 
of her foe, was beginning to reap the bitter fruits of her 
improvident disdain. *rhe land pulsed with the fever of 
war, resounded from end to end with cries of Jingo enthu- 
siasm, alternating with snarls of hurt astonislunent at the 
unexpected disasters. 

"Hullo, Clauston!" 

« Hullo, Julius!'' 

" Is it true ? " asked Julius after a little pause. 

" Sure to be true," replied Clauston, staring over at the 
poster. " 111 news is always true." 

'< I mean about Ellen." 

Clauston turned round on him sharply, his brows knitted 
thunderously. Then, on second thoughts, he contented him- 
self with shrugging his shoulders. After all, it was public 
property, and Julius had a right to his share of it like 
everybody else. 

Tliere was another pause. '* Let's go and find Kenneth 
and shoot him," said Julius finally. 

Clauston could not forbear smiling grimly. ** No thanks^ 
Julius, I'd rather not** 

" Oh, just as you like." 

They did not exchange another word till the train drew up 
at Baker Street. 

" Good-bye, Clauston, I am going west" 
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" Good-bye, Julius, I don't yet know where I am going." 

Julius walked out of the station, strolled about aimlessly 
for five minutes or so, and then hailed a hansom. 

•• War Office," he directed the driver. 

Yes, he could not do anything better. He had always 
been a bit of a patriot, as he had some time ago informed 
his sister Leslie. He had then wished to prove it bv the 
more pacific means of marrying Ellen Devereux and im- 
proving the national stock by a mixture of the races. And 
then he remembered that after all his ideal had not died in 
vain. In dying it had made him do the great deed to which 
he had aspired all his life, and which would show them that 
he was a man. And yet — ^and yet, what counted the 
approval of the whole world, since he would never hear 
Ellen Devereux's "Well done, Julil" 
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Book IV 

The Jew and the Jew 



CHAPTER XXIII 

The rain had set in early in the forenoon, and seemed 
likely to continue for the rest of the day. It probably 
spoilt innumerable outings that June Sunday, but to Arthur 
Clauston, seated by the open window of the Bethnal Green 
parlour, it was gratefully suggestive of freshened verdure 
and revivified greenery and the myriad reanimated splen- 
dours of hedgerow and meadow that had begun to pant in 
the embrace of the blazing days with which the summer 
had made its entry into the land. More and more fre- 
quently his glance wandered from the pages of his Fort- 
nightly and fixed itself on the swaying tree-tops of the 
Victoria Park avenues visible above the gables of the inter- 
vening houses. He fancied he could hear their garrulous, 
greedy rustling, as they sucked the life-giving element into 
their shrivelled bark, where it percolated each minute fibre 
artery, generating sap and vigour, begetting the will and the 
strength to live. And at the thought, as though there were 
some subtle bond of harmony between him and the reviving 
trees, Clauston leant back in his chair and drew a deep, 
deep breath. , 

It seemed to him a very considerable time since he had 
enjoyed the faculty of breathing freely. For months and 
months his body and mind, his brain and his soul, had as 
it were been sleeping a winter-sleep. An icy torpor had 
congealed his inner energies, leaving him numb and im- 
passive, and the march of outer events took its course before 
his unseeing eyes, past his unheeding ears, with scarcely 
even the faintest impress upon the crusted surface of his 
consciousness. He had oscillated between the office and 
the house, between his work and his rest, hardly know- 
ing which was the one and which was the other, and feeling 
equally indifferent to both. He wondered sometimes at the 
correctness of his automaton-like instinct, which had taken 
the place of his initiative and rational action, and which 
served him so faithfully in the smaller as well as in the larger 
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matters that had a claim upon his attention. It enabled 
him to continue almost uninterraptedly in the performance 
of his professional duties, and that in a manner so matter- 
of-fact and systematic as to beguile even himself into the 
belief that he had received no shock to drive him out of 
his routine. It guided him aright also, this same instinct, 
along the devious paths of l^|al formality attendant upon 
the proceedings of the divorce court Through some acci- 
dent, and so foiling the prognostications of Stella Louisson, 
the case of Clauston v. Clauston and Kenneth, despite its 
sensational elements, had escaped being reported in the 
press ; and in consequence Clauston was saved the embar- 
rassment, to which even his dulled feelings would not alto- 
gether have blunted him, of being an object of curiosity 
and possibly commiseration to those with whom his daily 
round of office work brought him into unSavoidable contact. 
It was about the end of March that the decree nisi was pro- 
nounced, and Arthur Clauston and Ellen Devereux re- 
sumed once more their separate and individual status in the 
eyes of men and of heaven. To Clauston the pronounce- 
ment was meaningless; it was a mere anti-climax, a ludicrous 
pleonasm to the irrevocable decision he had long before 
then come to in his heart of hearts. And he never knew amid 
what a reaction of rehef and gratitude, so much in contrast 
to his own stagnant apathy, the result was received by 
the pale, trembling woman in the Birksteadshire cottage, 
trembling lest by some chicanery of chance her sacrifice, 
and much more that of her coadjutor, should be rendered 
void and purposeless. 

To the first phase of gape-mouthed bewilderment with 
which Clauston realized the fact of Ellen's flight, there had 
succeeded a brief but intense spell of reasoning and keen 
retrospection into his own conduct and attitude to her 
during the whole period of their married life, from which 
he might possibly gain some insight into the causes which 
might have conduced to bring about her unequivocal desire 
for their separation. But search as he would, he found 
nothing to guide him. He had always shown himself 
to her as he had felt towards her, loving, forbearing, in a 
word, gentlemanly ; there was no reason why he should 
not, without any undue sense of inflation, apply to himself 
Mr. Devereux's summing up. The only thing for which 
he might take himself to task was his short-sightedness 
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which had made him blind to the fact that all during 
their companionship, although there seemed no possible 
room for it, she had lived a double life, crowding another 
set of circumstances into the space which he had thought 
consecrated entirely to the cult of their joint existences. 
Closely as she had apparently clung to him, it had not yet 
been close enough to prevent an extraneous influence 
from insinuating itself between them. It made no differ- 
ence whether the influence was named Kenneth, or whether 
it was some less tangible infatuation, some temporary 
caprice or permanent obsession, enough that wilfully or 
unwillingly, consciously or unconsciously, she had pursued 
a policy of double-dealing, and that in the face of his 
obvious and unmistakably unqualified single-mindedness. 
She had been living a lie, some lie the motive and object of 
which were obscure, and which, for all they now implied for 
him, might remain obscure for ever and a day. And then, 
suddenly, at the thought of his undeserved predicament, his 
anger against her flar^ up in an unquenchable blaze, cul- 
minating at length in a stubborn vindictiveness which ousted 
every other personal consideration. It was a petty desire 
for revenge which manifested itself in petty and ludicrous 
ways. He himself it was who attended to the packing oi 
her wardrobe, which a week after Ellen's flight he de- 
spatched to Mr. Devereux's house, with a curt intimation 
that it should be forwarded on to the owner. He included 
every item, even the most trumpery belonging, to which she 
might be considered to have a claim ; every scrap of paper, 
every knicknack, down to the half-used packet of hairpins. 
After that he found scope for the gratification of his impulse 
in obliterating, as far as possible, every trace of her domicile 
under his roof. The furniture^ the pictures, the ornaments 
were restored, as closely as could be managed, to their 
original arrangement. The pair of mid- Victorian lustres 
resumed their prominent position on the drawing-room 
mantel-shelf— he remembered the particular aversion she 
had always entertained for them. He was not even ashamed 
of his idiosyncrasy. He had treated her as a gentleman 
should as long as she had deserved it. It had always been 
the habit of the people of his race, the fatal habit which 
perhaps might most he held accountable for their many mis- 
fortunes, to continue their obligations long after the reason for 
them had ceased to exist. And again, they had never, at least 
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never apparently, possessed any desire for making reprisals, 
irritating their persecutors to fresh outrages by their seeming 
stoicism. They had always forborne, sdways forgiven, ever 
ready to hold up the other cheek, until the Christian came 
to see in this unvarying forbearance nothing but an ostenta- 
tious parade of the virtues he had himself discarded, and 
the annexing of which was an act of shameless and sacri- 
legious usurpation calling for redoubled severity. No, he, 
at any rate, thought Clauston, clenching his Rsts, would not 
countenance this policy of long-sufferance. He, at least, if 
only by implication, would show that he did not believe in 
holding up the other cheek; he would do his little best and 
his little worst to retaliate upon her. . . . 

And then when the impulse — it was no more than an 
impulse — had exhausted itself as quickly as it had grown 
strong, came that inertness, that almost complete stagna- 
tion of feeling with only a subdued but persistent vibrant 
tension of pam to tell him he was still a live and sentient 
thing. He had told his mother that Ellen was dead to them, 
and that idea was the dirge to which all his thoughts be- 
came attuned. The whole house seemed heavy with an 
atmosphere of death ; from roof to cellar it seemed one 
great hovering, brooding emptiness. Sometimes the sense 
of that brooding void fell on him like a pall, and then, as 
though to shake it off, he began to tramp the length and 
breadth of the little dwelling ; up the stairs, down the stairs, 
in and out of every room, always avoiding the chamber 
which had been her sanctum, perhaps with some idea of 
trampling that maddening silence dead, or stirring its ob- 
stinate sluggishness into eddies of all-encompassing sound, 
for everywhere around him there hung, perilously imminent, 
the hushed, choked echoes of a well-remembered familiar 
voice, which at the merest touch might spring upon his 
apprehensive ear. ... It was some comfort to him, although 
at first he felt inclined to take the opposite view, that he 
was not alone with his grief. Every moment he spent in 
the house he knew his mother's gaze was upon him. 
Whether during his bursts of unrest she watched his inter- 
minable promenades up and down the length of the passage 
and out into the tiny square of yard into which it terminated 
at the back, watched him from between the cleft of the 
kitchen-door inch-wide ajar, or whether in his periods of 
monumental moodiness she came tiptoeing in and out 
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of the room on a hundred and one vague and unexpressed 
errands, her espionage was always so deftly unobtrusive that 
the thought of it was a reassuring barrier beyond which he 
felt his despair could make no further stride. And then her 
infinite solicitude, the way she ''looked him under the 
eyes," to use one of her pet phrases, so as to catch his every 
whim and humour at the very root, and by carefully watch- 
ing it grow, to learn how to accommodate herself to it the 
better. Of course, she allowed herself to be carried to 
absurd lengths in the process. It was at her earnest 
importunities that Clauston let his beard grow again. It 
made him handsomer, insisted Chaya Rachel. And he had 
acceded to her request, bitterly recollecting that the same 
argument had been put forward by some one else to induce 
him to shave. Then all the table-knives became unaccount- 
ably blunt ; he did not remonstrate or even remark on the 
fac^ because he thought it might be only a trick of his 
warped powers of observation. Until one day, many weeks 
later, he suddenly came upon Chaya Rachel deliberately 
taking the edge off the polished steel before placing it on 
the table for his use. He smiled at the idea of these primi- 
tive precautions which, with heroic short-sightedness, seemed 
to ignore the innumerable other means of ending an unbear- 
able existence. But nevertheless he was unspeakably shocked. 
His mother's dread, implied in her attempt to minimize at 
least as far as lay in her power his temptation to any rash 
act, brought home to him for the first time how greatly he 
must have fallen away from his usual self. He pulled 
himself together with a sudden jerk, as it were ; as in a vice 
he was gripped by the necessity to take stock of the situa- 
tion. Where was he going to end if he allowed this atrophy 
of his hopes, his faculties, his manhood to continue much 
longer ? Startling, horrifying, came to him the thought that 
by living as he had lived these past few months, he was, 
unknown to himself, but nevertheless most assuredly doing 
his utmost to consummate his mother's apprehensions. 
Was his present mode of life a more infallible and ineffec- 
tive, because more insidious, method of self-destruction? 
For God's sake, he must at last leave off grinding his fore- 
head in the dust, he must stand up straight on his feet and 
look his destiny in the face. What had happened — ^what 
was the worst he could say of it ? He would have to de- 
duct a year from the sum-total of his life. This one year, 
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which had seemed to dwarf all its predecessors by its bulk 
of kinetoscopic eventfulness, which had seemed so rife 
in momentous issues, had suddenly resolved itself into 
sheer nothingness, bubble-like, a very nebula of grotesque 
futility. His heart was poorer by a few handfuls of emotion 
he had wasted upon it, and he had reaped a larger harvest 
of disappointment and heartache. And there the matter 
could be said to end. These twelve months were nothing 
but an isolated incident which had taken its turn upon the 
stage of his life, a tragic, sinister incident, and the woman 
who had been the protagonist in it had played her part, had 
made her exit more or less satisfactorily, and then the cur- 
tain had fallen upon her once and for all. Probably she 
had enjoyed the experience as little as he himself. Aye, 
that was the worst that could be said about it. And the 
best? The infinite hope that everything that is, is for the 
best. It had been necessary that he should pass through 
this ordeal, no doubt, for some mysterious fore-ordained 
purpose, which at present it seemed to him impious to 
follow to a definite import. Perhaps it was to remedy some 
flaw in his character, or to adjust some perverted view of 
life— he would leave it to the future to inform him. And 
the same, of course, applied to her in a like measure. It 
was a cheap generosity to allow her to claim refuge under 
the same code of Providence. She too was only working 
out her destiny, and she was doing so according to her own 
lights. It was not for him to judge whether those lights 
had been some will-o'-the-wisp or some shining star>beacon. 
If it was the former, the least he could do was to pity 
her. And it came to him as a good omen to feel that he 
could at last accord her the charity for which she had 
entreated him. 

And now the spring had come and gone, and he became 
aware, with a sort of shamefaced exultation, that despite 
those seemingly century-long twelve months he was still a 
young man. In all human probability there was yet a long 
stretch of days for him to accomplish, and there was nothing 
to be gained from deferring a resumption of the duty he 
owed himself. The recoil of cramped and dammcd-up 
energies, breaking away from their restraint, seemed all at 
once to uplift him mightily. He laid aside his J^orf- 
nightiy^ and a sudden look of determination came into his 
eyes. Yes why not, he asked himself, after brief thought. 
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This was "third Sunday.'* It was just as well that he 
should put his newly-recovered spirit of gregariousness to 
the severest test. Perhaps also he felt that to make quite 
sure of his courage it was necessary to give it a slight tinge 
of bravado. He would go and resume his acquaintance 
with the Louissons. 

He got up and donned his mackintosh in the passage. 
Chaya Rachel, at once on the spot, stood by watching him 
dubiously. 

"Where are you going, sonnikin?" she inquired at 
length. 

" Out into the world." 

" It is wet," remarked Chaya Rachel, as though the fact 
was obvious to her alone. 

^* I shall walk between the rain then." 

For once Chaya Rachel was taken unprepared. She 
knew by heart all the blessings it was incumbent to utter 
in the emergence of any strange phenomenon. But in all 
her benedictory repertoire there was nothing to fit this 
strangest of all phenomena, the sound of her son's old 
laugh as she remembered it from bygone days, full, re- 
sonant, deep from the chest. She did not even have 
enough presence of mind to rattle ofif the whole series 
ranging as it did from the breaking of a thunderstorm to 
the sight of a crowned head, and so possibly taking in her 
son's laugh on the way. She therefore compromised by 
seizing both his hands and pressing them rapturously to her 
lips. Clauston offered no resistance. He dared not dash 
her joyous gratitude or darken the gleam of sunshine by 
giving her the suspicion that she had not the fullest cause 
for it Yes, the house must have been very dark for her 
these days. 

" I shall be back early, mother." 

"Nay, that you shall not," she replied with spirit "I 
have much to do. You would only be in my way." 

She had much to do. It would take her all the afternoon 
and part of the evening to gabble off the Book of Psalms 
as a thankoffering for this first sign that her son was 
becoming her own again. 

Having worked himself up to the expectation and the 
mood of facing a crowd, Clauston was a little disappointed, 
on being shown into the "Rosemead" drawing-room, to 
find that it only contained Mrs. Louisson, her sister Mrs. 
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Cremer, besides Leslie and Stella. Perhaps some of the 
edge had been taken off their surprise by the maid's an- 
nouncement of his name while he himself was still being 
helped off with his waterproof by the other maid outside in 
the hall ; or perhaps it was his own frank unembarrassed 
bearing that gave the cue to their demeanour, — at any rate, 
his appearance produced not a shadow of that constraint 
which might have been excusable under the circumstances. 
Mrs. Louisson greeted him with unaffected warmth, refrain- 
ing even from a jocular allusion to his long truancy. Stella 
immediately launched out upon him with jeremiads con- 
cerning *' the beast of a day/' calling him a good Samaritan 
for venturing out and so allaying her fears that the whole 
world had been drowned and that consequently there might 
be no more dances to go to. Leslie added the final touch 
to the impression of continuity by removing the "cosy" and 
pouring him out a cup of tea, with milk but no sugar, as 
though it were but yesterday that she had had an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining his tastes in the matter. Mrs. Cremer 
at first looked as if she thought that the occasion gave 
scope for a somewhat more sensational handling, but find- 
ing that she received no encouragement from the others, 
not even from Stella, she assumed an aur of matronly 
prudishness, as though she had no idea that she was in the 
presence of that most interesting rarity — a. man who had 
passed through the divorce court. 

With scarcely any effort on anybody's part the talk 
managed to retain its indefinite complexion. Presently 
Leslie invited Clauston to step over to the glass cabinet to 
inspect the additions of Japanese bric-k-brac by which it 
had become enriched since he was there last. 

" Oh, by the way, how is Julius ?" Clauston asked at last, 
having duly examined and admired. 

Leslie cast a half-startled glance across at Mrs. Louisson. 

''I am glad you did not ask about him in mother's 
hearing," she replied, hushing her voice unnecessarily, as 
they were out of earshot. " He is out at the front. Mother 
is very much annoyed about it. She won't let us speak of 
him." 

'* Julius out at the front ? Good man ! " exclaimed 
Clauston astonished. " And your mother is annoyed about 
it ? Why, I thought she would be extremely proud." 

" So I believe she is," said Leslie. " Her grie^'ance is not 
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that he volunteered, but that he did so without first asking 
her consent. She likes to play the martinet with us, you 
know — she won't allow that we are grown up/* she added, 
with a troubled little laugh. Then she continued gravely : 
*' But I think she carries matters a little too far with Julius. 
She has cut off his allowance, and has forbidden him to 
write her. She will not even have any of his letters taken 
in at the house. So he addresses his letters to me at the 
confectioner's in the High Street." 

"What can I do — shall I speak to her?" he asked 
kindly. 

" Oh, on no account. She must not know I told you. 
Besides, I have an idea that the whole thing is not really 
aimed at poor Julius, but at me. She will not tolerate 
disobedience in her children. She thinks I am very 
disobedient." 

" I see," he nodded. He was strangely touched by her 
explanation which so naively gave him a rSsumi of her 
history during the time in which she had been out of his 
observation. It felt good to be treated like an old friend. 
Perhaps he had not quite deserved it from her. 

" I would also like to a.sk you a question," she continued 
shyly, after a short pause. 

** Ask away," he said cheerfully. He could trust her to 
walk warily. 

" What has become of your book ? I have been looking 
for it." 

"The book? Oh, I made the publishers hold it back — 
at the time. I wanted it to take its chances on its own 
merits, and not as a possible sucds de scandaU. It will be 
out in a week or two." 

Then by tacit consent they went back to the others. A 
quarter of an hour later he rose to leave. 

"What, not going to stay for the evening?" cried Stella 
in dismay. 

"Mr. Adolphus will be here about eight," said Mrs. 
Louisson tentatively. 

"Have a game of billiards — I'll give you forty out of 
fifty," suggested Stella. 

But Clauston was proof against all inducements. There 
was no need for him to stay a minute longer. Quiet, hum- 
drum almost as his visit had been, he felt that he had fully 
achieved his purpose. He had proved to himself that he 
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still possessed the will and strength to live. He had taken 
up the broken thread which had trailed limp, inert, and now 
was charged once more with quick electric force, galvanizing 
him to the core. The dead past had irrevocably buried its 
dead. He himself was a ^hter, healed of his wounds, 
stepping down again into the arena of the world, lusty and 
confident, throwing a challenge to life. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

'^ The box holds six, James tells me, and there are only 
four of us," Mrs. Louisson was saying to Leslie a week or 
so later. " I don't like wasting money — even if it isn't my 
own." 

*^ We might ask Aunt Becky and Josephine. Josephine 
is very fond of music," suggested Leslie quietly. 

** No, thanks, I can't be bothered with them. Besides, 
look how abominably they dress— either over or under, 
never the happy mean. And, as a matter of fact, I have 
already made up my mind to ask Mr. Clauston. We owe 
him some counter attention for his call. I am not going to 
let him drop away again. Interesting men are scarce in 
these dull days." 

" It's rather short notice, mother." 

** Well, considering we have only just heard ourselves — 
James is so careless in these matters. Fancy booking two 
days ago as a surprise for us and then forgetting all about 
it. I wonder he had the good sense to send his note by 
special messenger instead of waiting to tell us himself to- 
night. That at least gives us clear twenty-four hours to think 
of what we are to wear." 

" If I remember rightly, Tuesday is his busy night." 

"Whose busy night?" 

« Mr. CUuston's." 

Mrs. Louisson opened her eyes wide and stared at her 
daughter for a second or two before she replied : 

" Really, Leslie, this is very strange. Surely you might 
leave Mr. Clauston to do his own refusing or accepting. 
Unless you object to his coming." 

" Object? Why should I ? " said Leslie, holding her head 
up rather stiffly to meet her mother's gaze. 

" Well, then perhaps you won't mind writing him a line 
for me. Tell him he is to come here for dinner, and then 
we can all drive down together. Hie three of us will go in 
the brougham. You and James can follow in a hansom." 
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" Very good, mother." 

Obediently she penned the words. The letters of his 
name, as they app^ed on the paper, showed strange and 
unfamiliar — it seemed such a long time since she had seen 
them last Perhaps that was why, the tip of her penholder 
between her teeth, she sat looking at them for some little 
time after she had finished writing the note. 

" Well ?" cried Mrs. Louisson impatiently. 

Leslie sat up with a little start and silendy handed the 
note to her mother. 

" H'm, I hope he will make it out — ^you haven't given him 
your best handwriting. And you have forgotten to add 'in 
which mother joins ' after * best regards.' " 

** I beg your pardon. I'll put it in as a postscript" 

Leslie added the words and wrote the address on the 
envelope slowly and with more caligraphic care, half because 
she was mindful of her mother's reprimand, and half 
because she was anxious to make up her mind, before 
closing the letter, if she had given a quite truthful answer 
to the question whether she had any objection to Mr. 
Clauston joining their party. And so keenly did the matter 
exercise her thoughts that she foigot to ask, as she had 
originally intended, whom her mother had selected, in order 
to vindicate her principles of proper economy, to constitute 
the sixth occupant of the box. 

Clauston received the invitation the next morning, not 
without a certain amount of pleasure, and at once resolved 
to accept it So completely had he during his period of 
solitude closed off his relations with the outer world that, 
now that he had determined once more to resume touch 
with it, he found himself somewhat at a loss where to take 
the initiative. And if he delayed much longer providing 
himself with a sure footing, he feared he might be sucked 
back into the quagmire of despond from which he had so 
painfully emerged. Mrs. Louisson's advances were there- 
fore all the more grateful to him inasmuch as they were 
to him an opportune help out of his predicament He 
answered that stress of work would prevent him from 
coming to dinner, but that he would meet them at eight 
o'clock in the vestibule of the opera-house. 

He gave himself ample time to get home and dress and 
to partake of a simple meal, but even so he was almost late 
for his appointment, for just as he was issuing from the 
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house he saw, to his dismay, Carroty Solomon come bearing 
down on him full speed. 

''Going out?" asked Solomon, most unnecessarily. 

'* Yes, and if you don't mind I'm rather in a huiry." 

'* Nu, nu, and suppose you are ? Don't be afraid — they 
will begin without you." 

"Yes, but that's exactly what I don't want,** laughed 
Clauston. ** Good-bye." 

"Only three words," said Solomon, holding out a 
retaining hand. 

" Well, then, quick. What is it ? Synagogue business ? " 

"Not exactly. . . ." 

" What, then, private ? " 

" Yes, rather private. About yourself, in fact" 

" Oh, well, then all the more reason that it should wait 
Come to-morrow about this time." 

"Only three words I" screamed Solomon, trying to keep 
step with him. 

"Three million — but to-morrow," replied Clauston, 
throwing the reply across his shoulder at poor panting 
Solomon. 

He was just in time, for as he reached the theatre he 
came upon the Louisson party in the act of alighting. 
Hurried but cordial greetings were exchanged, Adolphus in 
particular putting such evidently genuine warmth into his 
welcome to Clauston that the latter could not repress a 
pang of self-reproach at his inability to reciprocate the 
other's effusiveness. In the vestibule they were joined by 
a broad-shouldered, fair-bearded man, middle-aged but 
effeminate-lookbg, displaying a set of perfect teeth in 
what seemed to be a stereotyped simper. No introduction 
was necessary, not even to Clauston who had met Dr. 
Jarvis on at least two occasions at Rosemead. Mrs. Louis- 
son, her whole demeanour one of smiling bonhomie^ cast a 
quick, sharp glance at Leslie, but neither by mien nor by 
manner did the girl imply that her feelings were other than 
those of utter indifference. Adolphus' face, however, wore 
an unmistakable scowl. Mrs. Louisson caught it and 
flashed him a smile of rebuke, upon which Adolphus, 
chop-fallen and abashed, hastened to restore to his features 
an expression of greater equanimity. 

The overture was just beginning as they were ushered 
into their box. The charm of the music— it "V^ Goupod's 
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Romeo ' et Juliette— ^xodxiceA an immediate effect It 
aUayed, or seemed to allay and adjust, all the conflicting 
issues, all the warring interests that were contained in that 
narrow space. At any rate, by the time the overture was 
finished, little trace of the initial constraint, vaguely intro- 
duced by the presence of Dr. Jarvis, was noticeable, and 
an air of greater congeniality was making itself felt among 
the party. Stella was casting looks of languishing delight 
at Clauston, who was sitting to h^ rear, and just before 
the curtain went up for the first act she took occasion to 
whisper to him ecstatically: 

" Doesn't it make you feel as if you wanted to go straight 
to heaven and stay there ? " 

"Yes, that expresses one's feelings very well," he 
answered good-humouredly. 

'* I could live on good music and chocolate, Mr. Clauston," 
she continued. 

'' It would be a risky diet to recommend to most people," 
said Clauston, a little diyly. 

''Ah, but I am not like most people," said Stella with 
dignity. "I know I am not very often given credit for it, 
but I assure you, Mr. Clauston, I have a very refin^ 
mind." 

Clauston hushed her smilingly, knowing that if he gave 
the least little bit more rope to Stella's cfaAtter he was lost 
for the rest of the evening. He did not want his enjoyment 
of the hoiur to be in any way discounted. His instinct for 
gregariousness, which last week had driven him to Mrs. 
Louisson, was here finding full gratification. Through the 
half-gloom in which the house was plunged he could feel 
the heave and throb of life working tumultuously all around 
him in a quivering ecstasy of quick sensation. He tingled 
from crown to foot with the electric currents permeating his 
environments. The hushed audience had transformed itself 
into a great human battery charged to its fullest capacity, 
and now giving off spontaneously, without any effort of its 
own, the overflow of its pulsing intensity. A subtle aroma 
of sensuousness filled the air, acting, however, not as an 
opiate but as an intoxicant, a tonic. To Clauston it took 
shape as the smell of soft white flesh, of the red raw nerve 
and muscle beneath strained to breaking-point in the exer- 
cise of their organic functions. And almost with a glow 
of triumph he realized that he was an integrant part of this 
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animal element, that his being felt keenly akin to it, that 
the grosser chords of his consciousness responded readily 
to the blood's dithyrambic chorus of the joy of life. The 
knowledge overtook him with the cautious gladsomeness 
of the man who has fallen from a terrible height and who 
after some little interval of agonized suspense rises once more 
to his feet and finds himself sound in every limb. 

The curtain went down amid thunders of applause, which 
necessitated its being drawn up again two or three times, 
while the principals stood bowing their acknowledgments. 
Stella clapped furiously, looking round all the time at the 
other occupants of the box with a self-conscious smile as 
if the success of the performance was somehow to be set 
down to her own individual credit The plaudits of the 
others would have been to the initiated a fair indication of 
the state of their emotions, ranging as they did in descend- 
ing order from Clauston, whose acclamatory zeal nearly 
equalled that of Stella, past Mrs. Louisson, Doctor Jarvis, 
Adolphus, down to Leslie, whose clapping looked a trifle 
mechanical, and who was staring stiffly in front of her, but 
with a curious vacancy of gaze which made it seem that 
her vision was taking stock not of outward things but was 
turned inward as if watching the flutterings of some elusive 
thought upon the horizon of her mind. 

" Isn't it sweet — isn't it grand — isn't Romeo a darling ? " 
enthused Stella as soon as she could make her voice 
heard again. " Ah, dear, dear, and I've made myself so 
hot — Dolph, boy, if you will get me an ice, I'll call you 
Romeo." 

" I was just going to suggest ices," said Adolphus, giving 
a quick sideways look at Leslie. 

There was no lack of conversation. The occupants of 
the other boxes and the stalls furnished enough material 
to fill the intervals between the acts. It was a brilliant 
house — Royalty was present — and Mrs. Louisson and Stella 
vied with each other in pointing out the leaders of fashion 
with whose faces they were familiar firom photographs and 
from having seen them at public functions, chiefly charity 
bazaars which Mrs. Louisson usually made a point of 
attending. Clauston supplemented their information by 
drawing their attention to the celebrities in the depart- 
ments of art and letters, though he could not but suspect 
that a lai^e number of the names he mentioned with bated 
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breath called up no particular association of ideas in the 
minds of the majori^ of his listeners. And were it not 
for Leslie's evident eagerness to draw him out, and her 
air of genuinely gratified interest at his remarksi he would 
speedily have desisted from what he could not help feeling 
to be a false tack. Stella's affectation of knowledge about 
men and things she had manifestly never heard of was 
very irritating to him ; and Mrs. Louisson seemed to con- 
sider his talk nothing but a suitable cover for frequent 
confidential whispers to Doctor Jarvis. The latter had 
scarcely uttered a word all the time, contenting himself 
with an occasional nod of assent or dissent, his Ups parted 
in their perpetual smile and his hand incessantly nursing 
the long upward curve of his moustache. His whole atti- 
tude was one of which it was difficult to say whether it 
spelled the hauteur of conscious superiority or the depre- 
cating humility of the intruder. But to Clauston the most 
interesting constituent of the group was Adolphus. There 
was nearly as much pathos as humour in the gloomy pride 
with which he watched Leslie's every movement and expres- 
sion, in the avid attention with which he craned towards 
every one of her utterances, while at the same time making 
no secret of the fact that the most of them were only so 
much Greek to him. 

Perhaps it was this which, during the third interval, 
made Clauston accede to his repeated request to "take a 
turn through the house " with him. Having obtained per- 
mission from the ladies^ after much coquettish reluctance 
from Stella and Mrs. Louisson, the latter of whom skilfully 
kept Doctor Jarvis, who looked very much as if he felt 
inclined to join them, to the spot by holding him up as 
a model of poHteness they might do well to study, the two 
men made their way out into the corridors, sauntering on 
slowly until they came past one of the doors leading to 
the dress-drcle. Clauston put his hand on Adolphus' arm 
and drew him in. 

*' Let's see what the thing looks like from here," he 
explained. 

Adolphus followed with some little hesitation, as if he 
thought that that was not exactly proceeding along the 
lines of his suggestion. They remained standing behind 
the rearmost tier of seats as the best point of vantage 
from which to take in the panoramic view before them. 
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For a minute or two the dazzle of the glittering scene 
held them spell-bound. The blaze of the great electroliers, 
the splendour of precious stones, the sheen of white limbs, 
all blended in a coruscatory halo which threatened every 
moment to break out into a conflagration of living, veritable 
flame. It was as though one's eyes had become miserably 
inefficient as organs of sight, as though, to do justice to 
the impression, it were necessaiy to divert every instinct, 
every article of sensation, of which the human frame was 
capable, from its proper use, and turn it into a medium 
of visual perception. Clauston saw Adolphus' ample chest 
expand to twice its width as he finally drew in a deep 
breath with a long gurgling sound. 

** By Jingo, makes you feel a tofi*, this, doesn't it ? " he 
said, turning his blinking eyes full on Clauston and wiping 
his perspiring forehead. 

" Yes, it's fine," assented Clauston smiling. 

There was another shorter pause, and then Adolphus 
broke out afresh in a fierce raucous whisper : 

'* Gad, how I must have got on to be here at all I Why, 
I just feel as if I owned this bally place, lock, stock and 
barrel — the women, the diamonds, and that royal duke over 
there thrown in as a makeweight." 

Clauston touched him gently on the arm. 

" All right, old chap," continued Adolphus, calming his 
impassioneid undertone, ''don't fret. I shan't make a scene. 
I think I know by now how to behave myself in public 
places." He indulged in a suppressed gufiaw. ** Jingo, 
old chap, I really must laugh when I think of the dirty 
little ragamuffin I was thirty years ago. D'you know, — I 
don't mind admitting it to you — sometimes when I get out 
into a swell place like this an odd fear comes over me lest 
suddenly and without warning I might slide back thirty 
years or so and be what I was then. Gad, how I should 
startle the people if I did 1 'Shove harder, you lazy young 
devil — 111 break your b something neck for you if we're 
late and I lose my b something pitch' — thafs what my 
employer used to say to me as I pushed the barrow of 
scrap-iron to Farringdon Market, up in the morning and 
back again in the evening, with the man walking the side 
of me counting his coppers and having it out on me if he 
hadn't made enough in the day. No, I haven't forgotten 
that ' shove harder.' Often and often I hear it ringing in 
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my ears, and it makes a darned sight better music to me 
than that couple of hundred fiddles down there will ever 
make. Well, nobody can say I haven't shoved hard. And 
now — oh, well, I won't say much — but I wonder if his royal 
highness over there would have any objection to my swap- 
ping banking accounts with him. Ah, my boy, that's the 
proper feeling, when you feel you can buy up everything 
you set your eyes on — ^the houses, the diamonds, the 
women . . ." 

He broke off abruptly, seemingly arrested by a sudden 
thought, and his eyes travelled unsteadily towards their box 
from where Stella, meeting his gaze at that moment, gaily 
signalled to them with her handkerchief. 

*'Oh, let's get out of this," said Adolphus gruffly. '' Come 
and have a drink. I want a drop of fizz to pull me together. 
These reminiscences of mine always unsettle me a bit." 

Clauston followed him without remonstrance, wondering 
a little at the other's change of manner, and not at all con- 
vinced by his attempt to explain it He looked at the 
man with redoubled attention, with a new interest It came 
home to him all at once that his companion would repay 
morie study than he had ever deigned to bestow upon him. 
He realized for the first time, and so vividly that it gave 
him quite a shock, that this Adolphus^ loud, pretentious, 
bombastic, ungrammatical Adolphus, was a genius. He had 
been born with a gift for accumulating wealth, and he had 
exercised that gift to the very acme of his capacity. The 
fortune he had piled up was the composite product of 
many attributes which, in another sphere of activity, even 
his unprepossessing personality would not have minimized 
and overshadowed. His wealth implied a tremendous 
amount of moral and probably physical courage, a vast 
knowledge of human nature, a lynx-like insight into aflfairs, 
an octopus grip of opportunities. It was a mere natal 
accident, perhaps a freak of heredity, that he had not 
instead come into the world with a bent for learning, with 
a talent for the fine arts. Had that been the case, the 
same force, the same application he displayed in his 
present calling would have painted his picture large and 
splendid in the portrait gallery of history. As it was he 
had done that for which he had felt himself fitted, and had 
done it exceedingly well. If anybody it was Clauston him- 
self who could understand what it meant to go from small 
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beginnings to great results. He himself, the whilom pro- 
vincial slum boy, had by his own unaided efforts worked 
up his way to terms of equality, social and intellectual, with 
those who, each in his degree, counted for anything in the 
sum-total of contemporary progress. Of course, he would 
not maintain for a moment that, so far as their respective 
positions were concerned, he and Adolphus had advanced 
to the same height; but that was not to be expected. 
Adolphus had had the start of him by a good many years, 
and even Adolphus was not Adolphus at twenty-eight. 
At any rate, that was not the point. The consideration 
Clauston found uppermost in his mind was this similarity 
of small beginnings between himself and Adolphus; it 
seemed as if it had needed this atmosphere of worldly 
greatness and worldly success to remind him that they 
had a kind of common /denominator. It was to Clauston 
as though a close, tangible link had suddenly forged itself 
between him and his companion — ^the racial faculty, the 
atavistic force of his people to emerge from the depths in 
quite disproportionate numbers. The red-faced puffing man 
at his side had ceased to be to him nothing but a distasteful 
acquaintance ; he had become as a twin-soul with a twin 
destiny. In an uncontrollable access of brotherliness he 
put his arm through that of Adolphus and helped him 
down the remaining stairs to the buffet. 

Adolphus led the way to the furthermost table in one of 
the comers, called the waiter and gave his order. 

"We'll be out of the way here," he said. " Don't fret," 
he went on, as Clauston pulled out his watch, " we've good 
ten minutes. I say, old chap, don't be cross, but I've 
lugged you here on purpose. As soon as I knew you were 
coming to-night I made up my mind to get a little talk with 
you by hook or by crook. You're the sort of man a man 
can talk to. Cigarette ? " 

Clauston took one from the gold case Adolphus held out 
to him and lit up, at the same time making a shrewd guess 
at the purport of Adolphus' coming confidences. 

" Go ahead," he said, moving closer so as to give Adolphus 
no excuse for raising his voice. 

" What do you advise me to do, Clauston ? " 

" Do — about what ? " asked Clauston, nonplussed by the 
directness of the question. 

^ About her, of course," replied Adolphus rather tartly, 
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jerking his head in the direction of their box. '' I know 
what to do about everything else — there, old chap, don't 
mind my sharpness, I'm usually taken like that when I get 
on that trail. WeU?" 

" I must know something more about the bets," said 
Clauston quietly. 

" Why, of course you must I know them so well myself 
that I think the whole world knows 'em. I wasn't bragging 
when I said my money would buy any of the women, at 
least any of those IVe come across. They crowd round 
me thidc as crows round a dead mule. There's Mrs. 
Cremer standing ready to fling her Josephine at my head ; 
there's Stella prowling round, which may not be saying 
much, because Stella would cheerfully take on a flirtation 
with her grandfather's ghost. There are dozens of 'em, I 
tell you. But my money won't buy her ; she's the only one 
— what the deuce d'you want? "he cried out, looking up 
angrily. *' Oh, I see, I beg your pardon — ^foigot about you, 
waiter." 

In shamefaced silence he watched the astonished waiter 
pour out the two glasses of champagne, flung him a sovereign, 
and with grandiose impatience, told him to keep Sie 
change. 

" Any way, here's luck to both of us*" 

He finished the foaming glass at a gulp and set it down 
with a hand that trembled. 

"It's a complicated case," he went on petulantly. 
*' There's something about it I can't quite get at, and the 
long^ it drags on the more I feel myself at sea. She 
doesn't care a jot for me, I know, but I don't think that's 
quite all. It's got something to do with her mother and 
that grinning yellow-haired fop canoodling round her. To- 
night's a new development. I can't quite make up my 
mmd what it means. He comes to the house, of course, or 
they meet elsewhere, but this is the first time that I can 
remember her dumping him down sort of in the family 
circle. Looks to me as if things were making ahead for a 
bust-up. Well, old man, there you've got the facts. What 
do you think?" 

" You've been engaged twelve months now, haven't you ? " 
asked Clauston. 

" Less a fortnight," said Adolphus quickly. *' And out 
of that I've been away on and off for five months, trying the 
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' absence makes the heart grow fonder ' dodge, you know. 
Oh, I've tried everything on her. Humble, haughty, sulking, 
fawning, bullying—don't wash, nothing does." 

" Then give her up." 

"What?" The word seemed to explode on Adolphus' 
lips, but was drowned in the tumult of men making a 
hurried exit at the sound of the notice-bell, which shrilled at 
the moment. '^ What d'you take me for, a bally milksop ? 
I should have looked well if I'd gone on that line all my 
life. No, my boy" — ^he tapped Clauston sharply on the 
shoulder, — " my motto is, * What I've got I hold, and what 
I haven't got, I'll get.' And if that's all you can suggest . . ." 

He got up with a negligent laugh, following Clauston, 
who was already on his feet j^alf-way up the staircase, 
however, he stopped suddenly, and turned on Clauston a 
face strained with ripening determination. Clauston halted 
expectantly, waiting for the other's words to come, but only 
to see Adolphus turn away again and hurry on, on his lips 
an indistinct mumble. 

The performance came to a close, and Clauston took 
leave of the party at the door of Mrs. Louisson's brougham. 
Jarvis had disappeared in the unceremonious fashion in 
which he had loomed upon them at the beginning of the 
evening. Stella was loud in her complaints that they were 
not going on to a supper-place; but Leslie said she was 
tired, and Adolphus had the bad taste to defer to her wishes 
in preference to Stella's, Mrs. Louisson for once in a way 
siding with her eldest daughter. Clauston walked away, 
readily acknowledging to himself that he had spent an 
enjoyable evening, but nevertheless, heaving a sigh of relief 
at getting back to his own society. He took away with him 
a sense of buoyant insouciance, like that of one who from a 
safe distance watches the meshed tangle of an imbroglio 
which does not concern him. He felt sorry for all these 
people, even for the eternally smiling Doctor Jarvis. He 
made the whole way home on foot, as if to test the tether of 
his freedom to its fullest, amusing himself all the time with 
surmising what it was that Adolphus had intended to say to 
him on the staircase. What an ironic incongruity it seemed 
— ^the story of Romeo and Juliet on the stage with James 
Adolphus and Leslie Louisson among the audience 1 
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When Clauston returned home from office the next 
evening, he found Carroty Solomon awaiting him there 
impatiently. He had been there over an hour, as he in- 
formed Clauston reproachfully, drawing from the latter a 
somewhat lame apology, for as a matter of fact Clauston 
had forgotten all about the appointment That Solomon's 
errand, however, was of some importance, Clauston deduced 
from the grave thoughtfiilness of Chaya Rachel's counten- 
ance, so much at variance from the gladsome eagerness she 
usually displayed at his home-comings. It was obvious that 
Solomon had already entrusted her with the aim and object 
of his visit and had given her considerable food for reflec- 
tion. Clauston's curiosity and anxiety, however, were but 
mildly excited. He had experience from of old of Solomon's 
tendency to exaggerate molehills into mountains. To his 
mother's inquiry whether he would have his evening meal 
at once he answered in the negative, sa3ring that he preferred 
to dispose of Solomon's business first He had nothing in 
particular to occupy him that evening, still he was loth to 
deliver himself unreservedly into his visitor's hands. He 
intended that the hint of the postponed supper should act 
as a cturb on Solomon's loquacity. His hopes, however, 
were dashed at once, for, with a vigorous nod of approval at 
him, Solomon broke in : 

** Quite right, Avromkin, — let it wait. A full stomach, they 
say, makes slow ears. And I wish you to listen attentively." 

" Well, Solomon, you see I am quite ready." 

Solomon leant back in his chair, and slowly allowed his 
chest to expand with a huge volume of indrawn air. Then 
he bent forward again until his head almost touched Claus- 
ton's. It was his favourite attitude whenever he wished to 
be impressive, although it might not always be acceptable 
to those whom he wished to impress. 

" Do you know the story of the money-lender and the 
cemetery?" he began. 
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" I am not quite sure that I do," repKed Clauston. 

"Well, then listen. A per-center, which of course is a 
money-lender, died Died ? — Died ! — and there was an end 
of him. Now what do you do with a dead man ? You 
bury him. So his sons went to the Holy Society for the 
disposing of the dead, and said they wanted him buried and 
how much would it cost, that is to say, how much the plot 
of ground for the grave in the cemetery would cost. The 
grave in the cemetery, said the Holy Society for disposing 
of the dead, would cost twenty thousand roubles. So the 
sons of the dead man made a great outcry and, arguing, 
they said : ' Last week Reb Chananya the comfactor died, 
a man thrice as wealthy as our father, and you charged him 
only a hundred roubles for the grave.' Answered the Holy 
Society for the disposing of the dead : ' This Chananya was 
a god-fearing man, and gave charity in his lifetime with both 
hands ; but your father was a skinflint, and ground the faces 
of the poor, and therefore he must make up for it after his 
death. And unless you pay twenty thousand roubles we 
shall not allow him to be buried among the congregation.' 
So, crying woe and misery, they went and told their tale to 
the Rabbi Now the Rabbi was wise and shrewd, and withal 
a man who loved a joke. Answered he : * Aye, twenty 
thousand roubles is indeed a large sum of money. But 
what can I do ? Over the Holy Society I have no jurisdic- 
tion — they can charge what they please. Still, as I shall put 
it to you, you shall see that, even if you pay the twenty 
thousand roubles, it will be a great bargain.' ' How so ? ' 
they asked him eagerly. ' Well,' said the Rabbi, stroking 
his beard, ' you know, I presume, that it is written in the 
Talmud, that on the day of resurrection all people shall 
rise except those that were usurers and per-centers during 
their lives.' And the sons replied that they did not know, 
and were sorry to hear it. 'You must also know,' continued 
the Rabbi, 'that this burial-ground of ours cost us fifty 
thousand roubles. Consequently, when the other dead 
arise, your father will remain in sole possession of the 
burial-ground, and a piece of land which is worth fifty 
thousand roubles will become his property by the payment 
of twenty thousand. Say, is not that a wonderful bargain ? ' " 

Clauston, genuinely amused, laughed heartily. But 
Solomon remained staid and serious. Pushing his chair 
more forward and leaning still closer he proceeded : 
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" One moment, Avromkin. That is one story, and now I 
shall tell you another. When Adam, the fether of mankind, 
was created, says the Talmud, it was apportioned to him to 
live one day of the Lord-blessed-be-He's lifetime, which is a 
full thousand years. And it came to pass that, when Adam 
was getting on in years, the Lord-blessed-be-He showed him 
in a mirror all the coming generations of the chosen people. 
And Adam saw that he who was to become afterwards David, 
the King, was ordained to survive his birth by but an hour. 
And, weeping, he said to God : 'Oh, Lord-blessed-be-He, 
why wouldst Thou deprive Thy chosen ones of their greatest 
glory and ornament? And must David, the King, indeed 
die an hour after birth ? ' And God answered him : ' It is 
ordained. And yet, there is one way. Give him a portion 
of thy own life, and as much as thou shalt give him so long 
shall he live.' 'Gladly, oh, Lord-blessed-be-He,' replied 
Adam. And so it came that David, the King, came into 
the world a strong and lusty babe, and lived to the appointed 
span of mortal, which is seventy years, and Adam died when 
he was nine hundred and thirty. And nine hundred and 
thirty and seventy make a thousand years, which is one day 
in the lifetime of the Lord-blessed-be-He." 

** I recollect the legend," said Clauston, pensively. ^ And 
now, Solomon, will you kindly tell me how it affects your 
business with me?" 

Solomon shifted his chair still more forward until the 
knees of the two men almost touched beneath the table and 
their heads above. Solomon's face took to itself an air of 
ineffable cunning and weird persuasiveness. 

'* Now do you not see, Avromkin mine ? I have told you 
two stories, one of the grave and the other of the cradle. 
Tell me, what comes between a man's birth and his burial ? " 

Clauston, of course, caught Solomon's point in a flash, 
but he controlled himself. How could he be angry with the 
meddlesome old busybody — how could he expect to bring 
home to his untutored mind the utter bad taste, the gross 
heartlessness of his suggestions? As a matter of fact, he 
thought, he ought to have been prepared for this. It might 
have happened any day — ^the wonder was it had not hap- 
pened long ere this. Silently he looked round at his 
mother, and Chaya Rachel construed the look into an invita- 
tion to e3q>ress her opinion. 

'* I told him not to say anything," she cried eagerly. " It's 
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not my fault, Avromkin. I warned him you would be 
greatly annoyed, but he would not desist" 

"Who— what — where annoyed?" broke in Solomon, 
without the dftintest sign of discomposure. "Why, look, he 
is smiling— his face is radiant like that of the rising sun. 
And why should it not? Have I brought him ill tidings? 
Do I not come as the herald, as the greatest joy in life, of 
an unspeakable good fortune, and you say, Chaya Rachel, 
he is vexed. The idea ! Go and mend socks, Chaya 
Rachel, that is if you have sense enough to distinguish 
which is the sock and which the hole. Well, Avromkm?" 

" I am not vexed/' said Clauston quietly, " but it is useless 
to pursue the matter." 

"Hush, my son, don't talk idle talk," continued Solomon 
cheerfully. "Believe me, I know your mind better than 
you do. Let me say three words only — only three words, 
mind you, and you will &11 round my neck and kiss me. 
What shall I say ? A girl like a Sabbath dumpling — ^you 
have only to see her, and you will want to eat her raw ; 
a respectable family ; a two hundred pounds ; pious and 
good ; a housewife like a devil— come, it can't be so bad, 
what do you say?" 

Clauston got up, a smile on his lips. Now that the first 
shock was over, he felt more inclined to do justice to the 
humoiur of the situation. 

" In all goodness, my dear Solomon, I ask you to leave 
off troubling me." 

" If this is your goodness, then heaven preserve me from 
your evilness," cried Solomon in mock trepidation, but 
nevertheless rising also and following Clauston over to the 
mantel-piece. " Listen, Avromkin. What is past is past, 
and there is an end of it You know what I mean. And 
just because you have been unlucky the first time, all the 
more reason that you should be lucky the second time. And 
then, of course, it would mean a little favour to me as well. 
I stand to gain something over the matter. Come, don't 
be obstinate. The whole thing can be done in three words. 
You say: 'yes,' I answer: 'good luck,' and Chaya Rachel 
can fetch out the brandy, so that we can drink a ' here's life 
to you ' over the bargain." 

Clauston bit his tongue half in annoyance at the other's 
persistence, half in amusement Then he said, after a little 
pause: 
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" Tell me, Solomon, what is to be your commission in 
this?" 

** My commission ? Well, a twenty pounds." 

" Very good, then, Solomon. If you are really pressed 
for money, I shall lend you ten. And that finishes the 
matter once and for all" 

Solomon stepped back a pace or two, ostentatiously held 
dumb by his indignation. Then he burst out finally : 

" Are you mad, Avomkin, or am I ? You want to make 
me a laughing-stock to the whole world by asking me to 
take a loan of ten pounds as a fair equivalent for a gift of 
twenty ! Oh, woe, woe, what has Carroty Solomon come 
to when people do not hesitate to put such a slight upon 
him I And the earth does not open to swallow Uiem up. 
Come, Avromkin, once more, I beseech you . . " 

" Talking of swallowing, Solomon," interrupted Clauston, 
whose patience was beginning to give out, "reminds me 
that I have not yet had my dinner to-day." 

"It is all shrivelling up in the stove," wailed Chaya 
Rachel. 

Solomon turned from one to the other with a mien of 
fathomless disdain, his gaze at length remaining fixed on 
Clauston. 

" And you still have the stomach to eat," he thundered, 
" when you know that only this minute you have robbed a 
poor man of a fortune, as I live, a fortune ? Whose fault is 
it that I don't earn the twenty pounds ? On your father's 
soul, iniquitous one» say, is it anybody's fault but yours ? 
Does it not depend merely on one little word from you — 
why, I will even forego my two words and not wish you 
•good luck'! That is how you requite my loving fore- 
thought for you, the sleepless nights I spend in meditating 
upon your welfare. Ah, no wonder you eat and grow 
fat, — it is the sweat of my brow that you fatten on, it is 
my twenty pounds that you cook in your saucepans — 
shame on you. But there, I will give you one more 
chance : come with me and see the girl, and then if . . ." 

" You have had my answer," interjected Clauston, visibly 
unimpressed by Solomon's dramatic outburst 

"You refuse? — ^Well, then, you refuse," said Solomon, 
shrugging his shoulders. The sternness of his features 
had relaxed and a bland smile of infinite benevolence had 
taken its place. **A man can't hit the bull's-eye every 
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time, as the saying is, can he ? There, there, don't let it 
grieve you any more, Avromkin. — I forgive you with all my 
heart After all, you are much worse off in the matter than 
I : you lose two hundred pounds and I only lose twenty. 
So eat your dinner and be merry, and know that while 
Carroty Solomon is alive the widow and orphan shall never 
lack a protector, and — and good-evening 1 " 

And before the other two could move from their places 
he had stalked out with a majestic gait. 

'* He has forgotten about the ten pounds you offered to 
lend him, Avromkin,'' broke from Chaya Rachel in a 
joyous whisper. 

" And I haven't forgotten about the twenty pounds you 
offered to lend me, Avromkin,'' came the next instant from 
Solomon, his head thrust in between the half-open door. 

" Very well, Solomon, — we shall see," laughed Clauston, 
purposely giving an indefinite tinge to his reply lest the 
other should be tempted to remain behind for another 
controversy. Leisurely he got through the meal which 
Chaya Rachel had, while he was seeing Solomon safely 
out, been dishing up in all haste. He did not know what 
had come over him. Simultaneously almost with Solomon's 
exit the airy mood which possessed Clauston during the inter- 
view went out of him, leaving him worn and subdued. It 
came to him as a reminder and a warning that his emotions 
were still most delicately set, and that he dared not exercise 
them to any great extreme if he wished to avoid the risk of 
a reaction. He was sorry for it ; he had hoped that by now 
he would have found himself somewhat more harden^ and 
disciplined, a little more steady in his balance. Especially 
did the evil manifest itself in a vague unrest of mind coming 
upon him as it did at all times, and distressed him nearly as 
much by its disappearance as by its coming. He felt as 
though he could never with the least degree of human 
certainty anticipate the happenings of the future. It seemed 
to him that the most untoward events might betide, and 
the most probable ones never drift into view. One of these 
periods of restless expectancy swayed him to-night, more 
strongly than he could ever remember before. It was 
fairly late in the evening — nearly nine o'clock. He had 
had a rather hard day's work, and the night before he had 
not turned into bed till past two. And yet, though he felt 
that slumber would have come easily to him if he would 
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but surrender himself to it, he sat up, making a pretence of 
reading, kept awake by a subtle stir of anticipation, by the 
strange foretaste of some strange happening which was to 
justify and, by justifying, to annihilate, his forebodings. 
Nevertheless despite, or perhaps rather because of, his 
premonitions he gave a violent start as presently he became 
aware of a soft yet deliberate knocking at the street'<loor. 

Chaya Rachel, who was washing up in the kitchen, came 
running in post-haste. 

''Quick, up to your room — ^it is Solomon back again ; he 
has come to annoy you with more of his talk," she whispered. 
" I shall tell him you have gone to bed." 

Clauston shook his h^. ** There is no necessity, 
mother. That is not Solomon's knock — I am sure of that 
No, don't trouble. I shall open the door myself." 

He edged gently past her, unfastened the cross-bar which 
had alr^y been put up for the night, and, his heart 
beating fast, he knew not why, pulled back the door. 

"Good-evening, Mr. Clauston." 

The voice no less than the manner of the man addressing 
him struck Clauston as familiar, as of some one he should 
know, but whose identity tantalizingly escaped his recogni- 
tion. The man's features were totally in shadow and told 
him nothing. 

" Will you come in if you have any business with me ? ** 
he said, stepping back to allow the other to enter. 

'' Yes, I would rather come in, Mr. Clauston, if you don't 
mind." 

But the visitor had scarcely come into the radius of the 
dining-room gas-light — Chaya Rachel's sense of economy 
deemed the light in the passage unnecessary on week- 
nights — ^when Uie incredible truth flashed on Clauston. 

'' Mr. Kenneth 1 " he exclaimed hoarsely. 

*' Quite so. And now that you know who it is — shall 
I go?" 

Clauston look at him hard for an instant and then pushed 
a chair towards him. 

"Sit down, Mr. Kenneth." 

''Ah, thanks, very much," said the other, sitting down 
heavily. An audible sigh broke from him, implying that he 
had found grateful relief after much exertion. 

" I am not surprised you did not recognize me immedi- 
ately," he continued pleasantly and without the least 
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embarrassment. " I dare say if you had opened the door 
for me in broad daylight you would have found it difficult 
to believe your senses for a little while. I came late 
purposely in order to improve my chances of finding you in. 
And then, no doubt, my not being in the attire in which 
you have been accustomed to see me also had its share in 
mystifying you." 

Clauston looked at him in silence, wondering whether 
the man's utter unconsciousness of other changes in his 
appearance than merely of dress was real or fictitious. It 
was about a year since he had seen him last, but the 
difference in him must have been apparent, despite the 
deceptiveness of slowly graduated stages, to any one who 
had the opportunity of watching him from day to day. If 
nothing else the eyes showed it, eyes deep sunk into the 
sockets and looking very very tired. That was the general 
impression he exhaled, utter fatigue, impending collapse, 
painfully staved off, under intolerable storm and stress. 
The lips, thin and seemingly tight-set even when he spoke, 
gave him an air of impotent mutinousness, the fatuous mutiny 
of a child learning by petty experience the value of control 
and all the time resenting the tuition* Clauston looked 
away. He did not know what other expressions he might 
read or misread into that face which looked so piteously 
unconscious of its own piteousness. And what was most 
piteous of all was that the man before him seemed to have 
no notion of the incongruous and inappropriate, nay, one 
might almost go so for as to say, the hazardous nature of his 
caU. 

''What do you want here?" Clauston at length broke 
the silence. 

"She sent me to bring you a message. The child is 
dead." 

" The child ? " Clauston stared at him dazed. 

"Yes, it died last week ; it was nearly two months old," 
continued Kenneth, returning his glance unemotionally and 
speaking in a quiet, monotonous tone, like one repeating 
a lesson he has learned by heart. "Lack of stamma, 
I believe the doctor's certificate said. It is buried in 
Birkstead churchyard, and the inscription on the cross is : 
' Unto each man his own, and all unto God.' She sent me 
to tell you all this." 

Without a word in reply, Clauston turned his back on 
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Kenneth, and, his elbow on the mantel-shelf, propping up 
his head, he gazed into the glowing grate. Deep into the 
very core of the flames delved his gaze, as though prodding 
them to render up to him the answer to the riddle contained 
in her message. It could not be so very difficult a riddle, 
or else she would not have contented herself with merely 
hint and innuendo to inform him of what she wanted to 
read between the lines of her communication. Perhaps it 
was the very obviousness of it that confused and blinded 
him. But why should he, why in heaven's name, annoy 
himself with guesses however near the truth they might be, 
when close within his reach he had an oracle that dared not 
lie to him? He faced suddenly round, so suddenly that 
Kenneth could make no attempt to conceal his start at the 
vehemence of the other's movement. 

** Mr. Kenneth, — are you an honest man ? " 

Kenneth, instead of showing surprise at the blunt question, 
entertained it with an air of matter-of-fact deliberation. 

"Honest? Well, I suppose so according to the usual 
lights — ^with one possible exception. I aided and abetted 
an egregious hoax on the majesty of the English carpus 
juris, a sort of fraud on the law rendered necessary by its 
inadequate provision for the complexities of civilized exist- 
ence. But I could not help myself; the object was to 
rescue a great friend of mine from serious trouble. ..." 

He broke off abruptly and stared at Clauston with wide- 
open eyes of astonishment. Then he proceeded, his 
manner more firm and rational than it had appeared 
hitherto. "Oh, I see the drift of your question. Why, 
man " — ^his reproachful surprise seemed for the moment to 
rob him of articulate speech — " you didn't think that of me, 
did you? There's something the matter with me; the 
doctor doesn't know, or won't tell. But even if it were 
softening of the brain, do you think — ^if your supposition is 
correct— -do you think I should have had the indecency to 
set foot in your house? No, not if she had sent me a 
thousand times," he added as an after-thought to himself. 

Clauston kept silent. He was only dimly beginning to 
take the other's meaning. 

" But that's not the point," went on Kenneth passion- 
ately. " It isn't what you think of me that stings me, but 
that you should dare to soil her with such a thought. 
Her— oh, the dear saint, and you — oh, you blind fool ! 
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But there — I will not insult her by setting you to rights. 
Think what you like, and let your thoughts be your own 
punishment." 

Clauston kept a tight hold on himself. ** Mr. Kenneth, 
punishment does not always imply justice," he said gently. 

" Ah, perhaps you are right, — perhaps there is something 
due to you as well," replied Kenneth reflectively. " Well, 
let me see if I can venture to make you understand." 
He paused and then looked up at Clauston with eyes 
from which a film seemed to have been suddenly withdrawn. 
'' Mr. Clauston, I can't do better than to give you her own 
words : it was immoral and ungodly to be vrife to a man 
with whom the inner spiritual partnership was impossible. 
Even the spoken marriage vow was no sufficient sanction for 
it. Yes, those were her words, as near as I can remember 
them. She nearly died too, of grief and despair, when the 
child died. The one thing that saved her life and her 
reason was the thought that she was free to plant a cross on 
that little grave. No, Mr. Clauston, you cannot say that 
you have lost her. She never was yours to lose— she never 
would be." 

''She came to me with her eyes open," murmured 
Clauston, turning to gaze again into the flames. 

"But she saw only a little distance for all that — a very 
little distance. You stood in the way. She could not see 
beyond you. Besides," Kenneth shrugged his shoulders, 
*' we all make mistakes. It is only now and then that one 
of us has the courage to correct them. And they, when 
the time comes, shall rule as crowned princes in the king- 
dom of heaven. Listen to me, my dear friend, and stop 
me when you think I am beginning to talk nonsense. 
What God has done, let no man try to undo. God's Book 
has told us the story of the Tower of Babel. Take it which- 
ever way you will — ^it was ordained by His fathomless 
wisdom that there should be separateness amongst the 
peoples. She and you had set yourself to thwart that 
ordinance— can you wonder that things have gone awry ? " 

'*She and I? And how many thousand more, Mr. 
Kenneth?" asked Clauston, a bitter smile on his lips. 

Kenneth seemed confused. His forehead wrinkled as if 
with a painful effort of memory. Then he replied : 
''Thousands? Yes. But even many thousand wrongs 
do not make one right. There is always the risk, the 
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additional, superfluous risk which does not attend other 
marriages. Of course, it is absurd to say that all, or even 
the majority of such unions are foregone failures. The 
most one dare assert is that some are, and some are not. 
There are a hundred and one considerations that differ- 
entiate one case from another ; each one has its own merits 
and demerits by which it stands or falls. Perhaps it is not 
too much to claim that this is the only department of 
human circumstance in which each individual instance is a 
dass in itself, — every specimen a species. But if there is 
any definite rule to be laid down, and it is your own story 
that points the moral, let it be this : those who do not live 
by bread alone, those whose souls are to them a live strong 
element rising up and triumphantly shaking off the shackles 
which the puny wayward clay would impose on them, those 
who " — his voice rose in a singsong crescendo — " who feel 
the fulness of the past and therefore sacrifice the empty 
present to recoup themselves with the future—aye, those, 
let them venture on it at their peril The worse dare, 
because they do not count. The better — must pay the 
penalty for being the better." 

Clauston listened in amazement. Was this the man who 
had just talked of being threatened with softening of the 
brain, and who now, in a few lucid, if somewhat extravagant 
periods, had unfolded to him the one true aspect of the 
question — the one aspect which he ought to have envisaged 
before all others however much his senses were darkened 
by his grief? And that it was the true one there could be 
no doubt, despite this man's fatuous expressionless face 
that discounted his words so heavily. Kenneth himself 
seemed to feel the other's astonishment, for with a sad 
smile he continued : 

** Oh, no, Mr. Clauston — ^those are not my own ideas. 
It's some time since I left off thinking for myself. It's 
what she said. She has talked to me about it many a 
time." 

"She has never discussed it with me," said Clauston 
grimly. 

" Exactly — she did not want to discuss it with you," was 
the eager reply. ** She knew she would not make you see 
the point whatever she said. There was only one argu- 
ment to convince you, one and one only, and she used it" 

** Oh, yes^ it convinced me most effectively,^ Claustdti's 
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voice showed no harshness or malice. ''She was quite 
right to use it, if she wished to carry her point. I should, 
as she suspected, never have believed any argument short 
of that Nor would I — you can tell her that from me — 
have allowed her under any other circumstances to have 
had the last word." 

" Ah, yes, she knew that was the great thing — ^to have 
the last word," said Kenneth vaguely. 

There was a pause. Qauston seemed debating some- 
thing within him. Then he turned resolutely to the other. 

" Tell me, how is she — how does she take it all ? " 

** Sensibly — ^as sensibly as you. She prays a great deal, 
a very great deal — as though she wished to make up for 
lost time. The old people have been with her nearly 
through it all. They are giving up their house in town and 
are going to live with her on the farm, just as it was before 
— ^before anything happened. Yes, I am glad you take it so 
sensibly, Mr. Clauston. It will be a great comfort to her." 

"Why, how else am I to take it?" asked Clauston 
quietly. 

" Just so— just so." 

He got up from his seat, slowly, awkwardly, fidgeting 
with his gloves in evident embarrassment He cleared his 
throat once or twice before he spoke again. 

''There is another message she asked me to take to you, 
Mr. Clauston," he said at last "It is really the main 
object of my coming, and so, for effect, I have left it to the 
end. She begs you to do her a favour — a great favour." 

" If I can, certainly," was Clauston's ready reply. 

" She — she wants you to marry again — and soon. She 
does not want to be tortured by the thought that her 
defection, her deficiency it ought rather to be called, she 
thinks, has caused you to lose faith in all womankind. 
You ought not to find it difficult to come across somebody 
among the daughters of your race to make good to you aU 
that in which she has failed. She is afraid you will be 
lonely, and she does not want to have your loneliness on 
her conscience. It is a spectre that would frighten away 
her prayers. That is how she wants you to look at it, — as 
conferring on her an obligation, as holding out a concession 
to her selfishness. For as to making provision for your 
own welfare, your own happiness, she feels that she has no 
right to do that" 
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He waited patiently for Clauston's answer, but in the end 
he had to prompt him. 

*' Tell her, Mr. Kenneth,'' replied Clauston, looking at 
the other steadily, ''that she knows how to ask a favour." 

"Oh, no, no, don't let me tell her that," cried Kenneth 
in distress. ''She charged me to bring her your answer 
word for word, and I dsae not tell her this — it would hurt 
her. And she must not be hurt ; she has had too many 
wounds already, the poor saint Come, my dear friend, say 
something more gracious, more merciful We are all 
brothers and sisters — why should we rend each other? 
She expects some sort of an undertaking, some promise, to 
tide her over until you see your way clear to the fulfilment. 
Be kind to her. Take thought that there may never be 
another occasion for you to be kind to her." 

" Tell her, Mr. Kenneth," Clauston's voice shook a little, 
" tell her I promise to remember that she has begged me 
to do her a service." 

"Thank you, thank you, Mr. Clauston — ^that's much 
better," exclaimed Kenneth joyously. '* I think I can tell 
her that ; she will be pleased with it I can go now," and 
he moved out of the room. 

" One moment, I shall see you into the High Street 
where you can get a cab," said Clauston. 

" You are very kind," replied Kenneth gratefully. 

The two men performed the five minutes' walk in utter 
silence. Without a word, too, Kenneth was about to step 
into the cab which he had motioned to draw up. It was 
Clauston who held out his hand first 

« Good-bye, Mr. Kenneth.'* 

The other responded with a short sharp grip. Then 
Clauston held out his hand a second time. Kenneth took 
it, looking his unspoken wonder at Clauston. 

" I did not shake hands with you when you entered my 
house," explained the latter briefly. "One question, Mr. 
Kenneth. Where does your share in all this come in ? " 

"My share?" A fierce gladness suddenly overspread 
Kenneth's face. "There are here on earth certain institu- 
tions to reward a man who has saved a human body from 
destruction by fire or by water. There is, I ween, a power 
in heaven which will duly reward one who has saved a 
human soul which cried out that it was perishing. I hope 
my claim will be considered." 
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Clauston stood looking after the fast-bowling cab as far 
as his eyes could reach. Then he turned slowly back. 
He knew, of course, long ago, that she had had the last 
word and what it meant. But it was only now that he 
realized for the first time, by the heaving tempest in his 
heart, that earth and heaven had given them sanction to 
abide by it. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

It was not till some days after the event that Clauston 
could rightly measure the effect which Kenneth's visit had 
produced upon him. Not till then did he become aware 
how deeply he had been stirred, both mentally and physic- 
ally, by the unexpected reminder of Ellen and the new 
light that had broken on him in regard to the question of 
her desertion. At first he was afraid, mortally afraid, that 
his knowledge of the true facts would be to him nothing 
short of a calamity, that it would mean a recommencing of 
those terrible days when he struggled with his despair as 
one struggles in the grip of a deadly and determined foe, 
when he did not know whether his eagerness to escape or 
his desire to succumb quickly had the stronger hold on 
his mind. But the torment of that thought did not trouble 
him for long. He soon found, and he lifted his hands in 
thanksgiving, that the old gnawing pain had refrained from 
setting its teeth once more into his heart, that the obstinate 
frost of his grief had melted into the soft melancholy of an 
indefinite regret Gently, smoothly there flowed through 
the channels of his emotions the bitter-sweet stream of 
auld-lang-syne memories, of love that has been won and 
lost. It swept away whatever vestige of anger there might 
still have been latent in his soul. He shuddered as he at 
last formed an idea of the suffering she must have under- 
gone till she had nerved herself to her resolution — he 
bowed his head in reverent wonder as he learned to 
comprehend the superhuman strength by which she had 
raised herself to the height of her sacrifice. A sense of 
profitlessness and futile waste came over him as he reflected 
what a source of strength such a woman might have been to 
him if he had contented himself with merely holding her 
as a friend, if his humanly mistaken judgment had not 
deceived him into squandering all this wealth of womanly 
worth upon a cruelly thankless enterprise. Ah, God knew 
he had meant it for the best ; what had he done to deserve 
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this ironic set-back, this cat-and-mouse treatment for which 
a grim failure was allowed to mask itself murderously with 
the smile of success ? Like a terrifying shadow there fell 
across his line of vision the contrast between the puniness 
of mortal desires and the seemingly inexorable immensity 
of fate. And she had been handled even more despotically 
than he. On her had fallen the crushing burden of the 
initiative; to him had been left the much easier task of 
fitting himself to ready-made circumstance. He knew her 
for die martyr she was, knew her as much entitled to the 
sanctifying halo as any of those who had attained it in the 
calendars of her faith by their testimony at the flaring stake. 
But he refrained from paying her any tribute of admiration ; 
that would not be the proper way of honouring her. He 
felt she would prefer to be commended for her supreme 
womanliness rather than for her transcendent heroism. 
It was with the softer, less masculine, though not less manly 
side of him that he should respond to her. He owed her 
amends for the harsh, ungenerous, scorpion-like thoughts 
with which he had stung her so that she must have felt 
them even across the gulf of the distance between them. 
She should have her amends — in the pity, the boundless 
and yet evergrowing pity waxing greater and stronger with 
every new onset of his remorse until he trembled to think 
that he had called forth on himself a danger more formid- 
able than all the others he had surmounted. But just as 
his fear seemed on the point of overwhelming him, he 
suddenly became reassured. He knew when his pity for 
her had reached its acme and could go no further. One 
night as he sat thinking, puzzling, questioning far into the 
small hours, he felt the hot moisture leap into his eyes, 
felt it trickling steadily down his cheeks, nor did he stay 
it until it had exhausted itself of its own accord. He 
knew that this was the last, as it was the first, time that he 
would weep for his erstwhile wife Ellen. And Chaya 
Rachel, had he told her, would have known— if the fright 
had not first killed her — that she had infinitely more cause 
for benediction in her son's tears than in his laughter. 

Clauston was not ashamed of his tears ; if he r^retted 
them, it was only because he was so fully conscious of their 
fiitility. His pity seemed to serve no purpose, except that 
it was the final expression of his solemn recantation. It 
would have assumed a deeper meaning if he could have 
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communicated to her that expression direct and in so many 
words. But that was out of the question. He could not 
write to her, much less, of course, see her. It was impossible, 
even if considered only in its lowest aspect — ^the proprieties of 
everyday life. In its highest^ the resuming of contact between 
two lives which the will of heaven had tmmistakably en- 
joined to go separate ways, it was a sin. No, he had no 
illusion about that — they had parted for ever. Only one 
thing remained for him to do — to find a way of making 
her reparation in a spirit of which she would approve ; and 
then they would be quits. The search was easier than he 
thought; what he looked for came upon him in a flash. 
The pity which seemed thrown away on Ellen he might 
expend vicariously — ^he might find her a substitute. That 
would satisfy her if she knew, though it was not even neces- 
sary that she should know. There was surely in this world 
many a woman's heart which ached as hers had ached — God 
grant that it was not aching still. The compassion, the fund 
of sympathy which his soul, almost unknown to himself, had 
stored up would stand somebody else in good stead. He 
must not let it get lost, Ellen would be unhappy if it were. 
She had deprecated his loneliness. She had made him pro- 
mise to get away from himself, for his own good. But that 
did not exclude that he should go afield for the good of 
others. Perhaps that was more accurately what she had 
meant There was among the women he knew one whose 
heart ached sorely and to whom his sympathy — he knew 
he was not over-estimating himself— would be a balm and a 
boon — possibly a great light in the darkness. And curiously 
enough, she had been Ellen's greatest friend, and Ellen 
could not but be beholden to him doubly for choosing so 
appropriate a proxy in her place. He remembered Leslie 
Louisson's far-away look as she sat in the box at the opera 
that evening. And if ever he had seen a human soul 
stretching out wildly impotent arms for a support on which 
to stay itself, he had seen it then. It was not an edifying 
sight. He wondered how soon, if he stood by and did no- 
thing, it would begin to pursue him in his dreams. But that 
ought not to enter into his consideration. He held no brief 
for Leslie Louisson and her happiness. He merely looked 
upon her as the deputy creditor of a debt he owed his one- 
time wife Ellen, and which she was now calling upon him 
to repay. 
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His new idea, perhaps by reason of its novelty, took a 
firm grip of him, and made him strangely impetuous to put 
it into effect. He was glad that the following day was a 
Saturday, when the Louissons were usually to be found at 
home, at least in the afternoons. He was more pleased 
still when, on arriving at the house, he learned that Mrs. 
Louisson and Stella had indeed departed from precedent 
and had gone out, but that Leslie had not accompanied 
them and was to be found in the garden. Thanking the 
servant for the information, he walked straight through the 
house — he knew the way well — and came upon Leslie sitting 
idly in a wicker chair and taking no cognizance of his ap- 
proach until he spoke to her. She looked very cool in her 
simple white blouse, which made her flush at sight of him 
all the more noticeable. 

*' I had no idea it was you," she explained. 

"Which proves once more that it is the unexpected 
which happens," he said gaily, drawing another chur well 
out of reach of the sun and settling himself comfortably. 
'' Ah, one can breathe here," and he suited the action to the 
word. 

" I hadn't the energy to move out. Mother and Stella 
have gone to a concert. They ought to be back soon." 

Her words reminded him that his opportunity might be 
scanty, and then it might be some time before he would get 
another. He resolved to start his topic at once. He knew 
he would do it clumsily, but that was better than not at all. 

*^ Do you remember our last tiie-d-tite^ Miss Louisson ? '' 

She looked at him blankly. 

** There was a great deal of heat about it too, though not 
perhaps the heat one measures by the thermometer," he 
went on, trying to make his flippancy sound fluent and 
natural. ''You look puzzled. Is it really necessary to jog 
your memory ? " 

** I have not forgotten, only . . ." 

" You wanted to spare my blushes," he broke in quickly. 

" Not even that I — I — think for yourself." 

"Ah, of course, I see your point," he exclaimed. ''You 
are reluctant to bring back to me the circumstances of the 
occasion. But why do you hesitate when I do not ? Why, 
that is just the reason— no, one of the reasons, that I refer 
to it, to prove to myself how freely, how easily I can speak 
of it«-of her, I should rather say." 
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'* I am very glad to hear it," she replied simply. 

He threw himself back into his chair. The action clearly, 
frankly typified the stress and weariness of a struggle terrible 
even in the retrospect Then he resumed briskly : 

*' Please note I said one of the reasons. Aren't you 
curious about the others?" 

" I prefer to let you go at your own pace, Mr. Clauston." 

** Ah, thank you — considering the state of the thermo- 
meter," he smiled, but quickly grew grave again. ** What a 
brute, what a boor I showed myself that day ! For goodness' 
sake — ^why on earth didn't you have me turned out neck 
and crop ? " 

" You make too much of it," she answered him. 

'* And you too little. That is exactly what I object to. 
You do now as you did then — ^treat the incident with con- 
tempt, and me as well, by implication. You allow me to 
bawl myself hoarse, knowing well who would get dred first, 
I of bawling or you of listening. You won't even give me 
the satisfaction of letting me think that I offended you. 
And I meant to hit you hard — to hurt you, in fact" 

Her reply came neither quickly nor easily. " Will you 
have the truth, Mr. Clauston ? As a matter of fact, you 
did hurt, you hurt me very much. I showed no sign, for 
fear you should relent and go away before — before . . ." 

'* Before I had bawled myself hoarse." 

** Before you had exhausted yourself. I feared for you 
that day, I feared greatly. For myself, I was only afraid 
that I should not be able to hold out till the end. I hoped 
I was making my sympathy appear to you nothing but a 
polite concern. You see I wanted you to go on hammer- 
ing away at me." 

'' You are having your revenge now," he said grimly. 

She smiled. "And just now you complained that I was 
treating you with contempt." 

He smiled too. " You should not pamper my vanity," 
he said. 

** That is part of my revenge," she replied. 

" And the whole of my punishment," he was about to 
return, but he checked himself. There could be no doubt 
now that he had made a false start, and if he did not put 
the brake on betimes they might glide into a rut of idle 
badinage out of which they might find it difficult to lift 
themselves, not only this time but at all other times. It 
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did not suit his purpose or his mood, nor hers either, 
unless he was much mistaken. He would begin again ; 
but before he could carry out his intention he found himself 
forestalled. 

"No, Mr. Clauston, I have not been waiting for your 
apology, but for something else of yours." 
" Of mine ? " he asked wondering. 
" For your book. When I saw you last, you led me to 
expect that it would be published very soon. I have been 
watching for a sign of it in vain." 

"You mean you have seen no announcement of it; no 
preliminary paragraphs ? '^ 
" Nothing whatever." 

" I am not surprised ; none have appeared. There was 
no necessity. My book, at least this book of mine, will 
never be published. I arrived at an amicable arrangement 
with the publisher for its suppression." 

" Oh, why did you do that ? " she exclaimed in dismay. 
He twirled the tip of his small well-trimmed beard into a 
knot. Then he said slowly : 

"It sounds mad, doesn't it?" And when she made no 
reply, he added : " But perhaps there was some method in 
my madness." 

"I suppose so." She seemed utterly overwhelmed by 
disappointment. 

" Well, as you are incredulous, I must put the whole of 
the case before you." 

" Please don't think I want to force your confidences," 
she said quickly. 

He gave a little laugh. " Don't you see the trick, Miss 
Louisson ? I wish to be my own audience — to hear how 
my thoughts sound in words. You need not do more than 
pretend to listen ; I have tried soliloquizing, but it feels such 
a stupid thing to do." 

She nodded her head, understanding. 
'* That book of mine," he said, plunging into his subject 
with a fierce impatience in his voice that resented those 
words of preamble, " that book of mine is the quintessence 
of months which have lost the right to figure in the diary of 
my past. I have succeeded in making them a blank, I have 
cast off from me the dread incubus they were, and to 
propitiate them as well as to mark my deliverance I have 
sunk into the sea of forgottenness as a votive offering this 
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book in which was embodied all that was of them most 
vital and valuable. All superstition is undigested logic 
There is logic too in this idie fixe of mine, a symmetry, a 
parallelism which has convinced me. The book was pro- 
duced in a false atmosphere, under a delusion that all was 
well with me, all around me fair and excellent and of good 
promise. I was afraid that the same delusion might have 
ruled the temper I put into my book. What I thought it 
contained of wholesomeness and auspicious effect for our 
people might instead be the germ of unconscious disaster, 
even as, in my dullard's ignorance, those months were fraught 
for me with ruin and catastrophe. I myself was living under 
the curse of blindness, and yet I was vainglorious enough to 
think that I could kindle a beacon to light a whole world 
on its way I " 

She shook her head vigorously but in silence. 

" You don't agree ? " he asked. 

" Do you agree yourself? ** she counter-questioned, darting 
him a quick look. 

He hung his head, and again took to twirling his 
beard. "I did, honestly and sincerely — ^until a few days 
ago. Then my idea lost colour, but only because it was 
superseded by another and more effectual. A few days 
ago I had a message from her. I learned strange things. 
I learned that, contrary to the appearance of things, she 
had a claim to my chivalry, my forbearance. The book 
must not go out into the world for fear it should reach 
her hands. For her, even more than for me, it is a monu- 
ment of the months that went to its creation. And 
when she opens it the black type will appear to her the 
red imprints of her bleeding feet ; every page will be to her 
a long-drawn agony, every word a recrudescent wound, 
every comma a pang. She loved this book, and there are 
no more terrible instruments of torture than the things one 
loves. I need not tell you more about the message. I 
must keep the instruments of torture out of her way. A 
little wasted energy, a little foiled ambition, an uncertain, 
precarious result, these are, I assure you, not too high a 
price to pay to ensure for her one poignant moment 
the less.*' 

" Now I agree with you," she said eagerly, her nether lip 
trembling visibly. '' I don't know what your news of her 
is — it makes no difference to me. I always trusted her ; ap- 
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pearances never counted with me where she was concerned. 
Whatever she did I knew good must come of it to some 
one — ^and she never asked for anything more than the 
leavings. Oh, yes, Mr. Clauston — bury your book, throw it 
into the sea of forgotten things, weight it with all the hopes 
you — and she — had set on it, so that it can never rise to 
the surface again. God will make it good to you in another 
way, to you and to our people. He will grant you means of 
carrying out your championship, means stronger and more 
certain, healing, beneficent to all, and tearing open no old 
hurts." 

" I don't know about the compensation you speak about," 
he said, smiling, ** but you just heard me assure you that I 
intended — tearing open no old hurts." 

" Of course you did, of course," she admitted readily, " it 
was wrong of me to take it up so hotly, it was dishonest, 
as if I wanted to arrogate the credit of it to myself. But 
your picture of her sent me into a panic. And just now 
you talked of your vanity. Oh, how small you make me 
feel by the side of your great-heartedness ! You considered 
her, and I, from whom she might have expected at least as 
much, I did not. You might have done your own pleasure, 
not caring that it would be her pain. And I should have 
been party to the cruel deed by virtue of my wishes, my 
anticipations." 

He listened, strangely touched, to her disjointed outpour- 
ings and half-rambling self-accusations. Here, perhaps, 
was revealed the secret of woman's wonderful strength for 
bearing up. A man clears a space around him, dumps his 
grief down in the middle of it, and sits staring at it till his 
heart drops. A woman crowds near to a sister in sorrow, 
snatches from her the serpent the other is nursing at her 
breast, and while feeding a strange grief starves her own ; 
and durirfg these brief respites she gathers stamina for 
further endurance. Every woman would be happy if she 
only had sufficient unhappy women to her share. Clauston 
would have liked to lead Leslie back to herself by a more 
roundabout way, a more gradual approach. But he could 
not afford the time. They might be interrupted any 
moment now ; no doubt he had dallied too long already. 

" Why do you not keep your wishes, your anticipations, 
for yourself? *' he asked bluntly. 

She only opened her eyes wide. 
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" I mean," he explained gently, " don't you ever get im- 
patient with yourself? There you sit, with a distressing 
sense of finality about you, with an air of having arrived at 
the end of all things. You seem the immutable personified. 
You make no attempt to shift, to change — you seem to have 
forgotten that movement is life. Why don't you shake 
yourself awake, and asserting the privilege of the meanest 
of living things, say boldly to yourself : ' I, too, have a 
future!'" 

*^ Because it is just my futiu-e that makes me so hug the 
present," she replied, with unmoved face. 

"But that is where you are wrong, utterly wrong," he 
exclaimed warmly. '' You are not giving yourself a chance. 
To hold time back with both hands as you are doing, root- 
ing yourself deep into the ground lest it should drag you an 
inch forward — ^time will forget you, and leave you to vegetate 
where you have planted youraelf. Leap at the fiiture and 
you will bend it to your will Shrink from it once and you 
remain the slave of your fear all the days of your life." 

" Leap at the future." She appeared to revolve the phrase 
in her mind. Then she sat up and eyed him steadily. " I 
see the meaning of all this, Mr. Clauston. He has asked 
you to speak for him." 

" He has not, I assure you. It was on the tip of his 
tongue the other night to do so, but in the end he held 
badk. Adolphus has a proper pride." 

'*Mr. Adolphus has a proper pride," she echoed, raising 
her eyebrows, as though she had just received a new and 
startling information. 

" Yes, despite the fact that he — that he stands his ground 
before your rebuffs. Would it be indiscreet if I asked you 
what your objections to him are ? " 

** Not in the least I am quite ready to tell you. There 
is the case of my own parents to warn me. My mother 
married a man she did not love ; I don't know if she thought 
the wrong would right itself in time, the crooked become 
straight. It did not Heaven alone knows whose the fault 
was* At all events, the outrage on the nature of things 
implied in that marriage has not gone unavenged. Since 
I could think for myself our family life has appeared to me 
little short of a tragedy. At every turn it seemed to spell 
failure. Hardest of all it has told on my mother, although 
she do«8 not^ or will not^ know it I have sufficient grounds 
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for thinking that she had a great capacity for good. She 
might have become, in her sphere, a beneficial force, a 
blessing. She was thwarted at the outset, crippled, dis- 
heartened. Are you astonished that I shrink from sharing 
her fate?" 

" You need not. It is just through her example that you 
are safe. You will know what to avoid. You will not be 
content to shelter yourself behind thaJt 'Heaven alone 
knows whose the fault is."' 

" Of course I would try that it should not be mine." 

" Well, would that in itself not be equivalent to some 
guarantee of success ? " 

*^ It might — but what am I, strong as a rock, inexhaustible 
as the sea ? How long could I go on spending myself in 
this superhuman task before I came to the dregs? And 
even if I achieved it, what use would it be to me with my 
best all spent ? I do not ask much — only to remain myself, 
only not to be compelled to fritter myself away. Oh, God, 
I know very well — none better — that I am nothing, that I 
can do nothing. When I cry out against frittering myself 
away it must sound to you idle talk. And yet without this 
illusion that I am something worth, that I am too good to 
be allowed to waste, I should feel worse than dead.'' 

" Idle talk ; but it seems convincing nevertheless," he 
said reflectively. 

Her face lit up with a joyous gratitude. " Oh, how good 
it is to hear you say that ! " she cried. 

He winced at her approval. It seemed he had gone too 
far in saying that What use was it to bolster up her 
antipathy? He tried to remedy his mistake. 

" And yet the objections you have mentioned refer mainly 
to you — ^not to him." 

She looked at him in calm, leisurely surprise. "Why, you 
don't expect me to say anything of him— considering that 
he will probably bo my husband one day?" 

It was his turn now to be astonished, to be shocked and 
lifted out of himself by the heroic despair which with 
bleeding heart yet smiling face accepted the worst Leaping 
at the future? It was dashing into a yawning gulf. 

** Then you do intend to marry Adolphus ? " The question 
escaped him against his will. 

" Why, what else am I engaged to him for ? " she asked, 
with almost childish fUat^d. 
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" Knowing all the risks ? " A sudden anger — ^he did not 
know against whom or what — ^flamed up in kom. 

'* Knowing them and taking them,'' she replied quietly. 
" I would marry him to-morrow if . . •" 

He listened eagerly although he knew what was coming. 
He remembered Adolphus' hints and perplexity on the opera 
night 

" If I were not sure that in going out of my mother^s 
house I should be leaving the door open for a great and 
irreparable misfortune to make its way into it I feel like 
a sentry at his post I am guarding my mother and my two 
sisters." 

** But you will have to leave your post some day." 

''The later the better — the more time for a miracle to 
happen. She may find out. She m^y see her infatuation 
in its right light She may tire of him. Perhaps" — her 
words slowed down — "perluips Mr. Adolphus may tire of 
me." 

Clauston did not contradict her. Why should he tell her 
that in one supposition at least she was nursing a forlorn 
hope ? He knew what Adolphus had said to him. But his 
business here was to give ease, not to add burden to burden. 

" Do you know your mother's marriage would affect the 
friendship between you and me ? " he asked abruptly. 

She smiled tremulously as she said : " I don't see why it 
should." 

" Some time ago I made a resolution," he answered, not 
without some embarrassment "To most people it will 
appear foolish and fanciful — ^so foolish that I can only justify 
its folly by raising it to the dignity of a principle. In the 
dark insensate days which followed Ellen's flight I swore 
that I would hold aloof from all those who had married 
outside the pale. I would break away from them, I would 
for the future sever all connection with them and those in 
affinity with them, however desirable they might be, however 
great for me the loss I should incur. I meant by it nothing 
except a private protest, a personal remonstrance to which I 
was entitled by virtue of my experience. It soothed me at 
the time — I needed soothing. And now that I have re- 
turned once more to my every-day temper I see no need to 
retract my word. My protest is more rational, but still a 
protest I feel bound by my oath." 

His voice had remained on the same level to the end, but 
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it had become charged with suppressed passion as he pro- 
ceeded. Leslie sat musing for some little time after he had 
finished. Then she murmured, scarcely audible : 

" Mother married to Doctor Jarvis, I to Mr. Adolphus, 
and . . ." 

Either she broke off there, or he could not catch more. 
In any case it was unnecessary because he could easily fill 
in the pause for himself. 

"And you forsaking me," was how the sentence was to 
have ended. But there was no time to challenge her with 
it. At that moment, a white whirlwind of muslin and gauzy 
fal-lals, out romped Stella, and flung herself full length upon 
a deck-chair vacant next to Clauston. 

" So glad to see you — Arthur," she greeted him saucily. 

" How did you like the concert ? " asked Leslie. 

" Lovely — ^spiffing. In the row in front of us just a little 
to the right was the dearest little boy in the world with a 
darling of a moustache just beginning to show. He blushed 
delightfully each time he peeped round and saw me looking 
at him. I'm sure he wanted to speak to me as we went out 
Only, of course, there was mother — ^ahem, quite so, and here 
$s mother." 

Gracious and benign, a specimen of superbest matron- 
hood, Mrs. Louisson came rustling out. She was affability 
itself. Clauston did not stay very long after. The radiant 
predominance of the older woman cloyed, overwhelmed 
him. It was quite a pleasurable reaction, when he had left 
the house, to dull the flaunting impression by letting his 
mind dwell upon Leslie's dun meekness. Leslie, a sentinel 
at his post — poor I^eslie, poor sentinel ! Ah, those were 
brave words of hers, showing a braver heart in one who 
deems himself a gaoler and does not know that he himself 
is the captive. And having at last effaced the flauntings of 
Mrs. Louisson from hb mind, he wished he could do the 
same with his recollection of the dun meekness of her 
daughter Leslie seated in her garden-chair and waiting for 
miracles to happen. 
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An hour later Leslie and Stella were up-stairs dressing for 
dinner — Mrs. Louisson, to show her sense of religiousness, 
insisted on honouring the Sabbath by a full-dress dinner. 
Leslie struggled some time with the question, but at last she 
spoke: 

" Was anybody with you at the concert, Stella ? " 

** Wouldn't you like to know ? " replied Stella, her mouth 
full of hair-pins. 

" I wish you would tell me, Stella." 

" You don't deserve that 1 should. Why do you always 
come with your sneakish, back-doorways ? Now if you had 
asked me — * Was Doctor Jarvis with you at the concert ? ' 
I should have answered with an immediate 'Yes.' And 
what's more, you knew he would be ; and what's more, that 
was the reason why you refused to come along. And then 
your flimsy excuse of having to wait in for Dolph. You 
knew well enough that he'd gone to the races, and wouldn't 
be back till the evening." 

" You are quite right, Stella. I go in too much for flimsy 
excuses." 

Stella seemed positively to collapse before Leslie's straight- 
forward avowal. 

** What do you mean by that ?" she asked, drawling her 
astonishment. 

" I don't know. I'm just thinking," 

" Fibs ! " exclaimed Stella. "You know very well what 
you mean. You never speak without thinking. It's one of 
your worst faults." 

Leslie shook her head. ** No, honestly I don't know," 
she said quite unmoved by Stella's objurgations. ** But I 
seem to feel all at once that there has been too much aim- 
lessness in my attitude to things. I seem to have lived 
without a purpose." 

" That sounds like Clauston talking. I dare say he has 
been putting you up to something." 
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" Possibly. I may not have noticed it at the time." 

<'Oh, that reminds me," said Stella suddenly, and then 
stopped. 

" Of what? " Leslie prompted her. 

" 1 don't see why I should say anything," replied Stella, 
with affected indifference. ** It isn't my business." 

"Is it mine?" 

<< I suppose so." She assumed a manner of great brisk- 
ness. " I'D tell you what 1*11 do with you, Lez. Give me 
the tortoise-shell belt Dolph gave you, and I'll say what I 
know. You never use it yourself, and I promise not to 
wear it when Dolph's about. I know you n^ouldn't like to 
hurt his feelings." 

** You can have the belt Anything else too ?" 

'* Not for the present. Don't make me out so shockingly 
mercenary. Well, if you're really longing for a chance to 
get up on your hind-legs — excuse the inelegant expression 
— you won't have to wait long. Mother and Jarvis are 
brewing a amp, I overheard her telling him this afternoon 
that she wtis going to make an end of it. He himself didn't 
seem very keen on it — ^for reasons he might or might not 
like mother to know. So look out for squalls." 

'* Is that all ?" asked Leslie negligently. 

"Yes, that's all, dear. Sorry it isn't more. You can 
have the belt back if you don't think you've got enough for 
your money. Well, I'm finished, and off. I suppose you'll 
go niggling about for another hour. Hurry up, though. 
I'm pSdcish." 

Several times Leslie repeated to herself her own question : 
^ Is that all?" — ^and each time the repetition, attuning itself 
to her frame of mind, took to itself a more joyous ring. 
Yes, Stella had earned her guerdon worthily. Her tidings 
had given her a strong claim to her sister's gratitude. The 
world was at last beginning to revolve again ; by some mis- 
chance it seemed to have stuck fast on its pivot all these 
ages. Leslie felt that another spell of such stagnation as 
she had writhed through these last months would kill her 
body and souL At last events were shaping for the issue, 
whatever the issue might be. Now she must change, move, 
movement was life — Mr. Clauston had said so. It seemed 
that she had grossly over-rated her capacity for silent nega- 
tion. At any rate she had not expected that her mother 
would be satisfied to take her, as it were, so long at her 
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word and do nothing, at least nothing decisive, to stir her 
into action. In some way she felt that she had over-reached 
herself. She appeared to herself a forgotten castaway who, 
in sheer perversity of spirit, had leapt overboard on to some 
desert island, and had been left there by his comrades who 
had sailed on. And now the ship of rescue seemed to 
have called for her, perhaps about to bear her out of her safe 
solitude into stormily-troubled waters, but she cared not. 
She wondered a little what had produced this sudden undu- 
lation in her feelings which she thought had unlearned the 
process of change. She had given a vague reply to Stella's 
impertinent suggestion that Clauston had been the agency. 
Yet it seemed strange that this stiffening of her energies 
should synchronize with the representations, warranted or 
unwarranted, which he had made to her. Her flimsiness of 
purpose had solidified ; to the flabbiness of her emotions had 
been applied an astringent, drawing them taut again ; the 
desire for accelerating a crisis had come to her, amounting 
almost to a strength for initiative. No doubt, for all these 
things — she need not deny it to herself — ^he was responsible. 
The question was what right he had to the responsibility. 

A great softness and graciousness of manner towards 
Leslie was perceptible in Mrs. Louisson all during dinner. 
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to be loved And best of all it was that this change in 
her mother had come so opportune upon the change in her- 
self. The one augured blessedly for the other. It was for 
the first time since many months that Leslie ate food in her 
mother's presence without feeling that she must choke over 
it. More than once her laughter rang out bright and happy 
as she herself had not remembered it since her early girl- 
hood. And when Adolphus came in towards the end of the 
meal, her buoyancy of spirit made her flash him a spontane- 
ous look of welcome which transformed, as if by magic, his 
own look of pent anxiety into one of surprised and sheepish 
gladness, of which Leslie was too busy with herself to see 
Sie pathos. 

It seemed to Leslie natural, and in fact quite in pursu- 
ance of her construction of events that she should be asked 
to accompany Mrs. Louisson to her room when they rose 
from table. Natural also that Stella, inquisitive Stella, 
should be unceremoniously warned off under pretext of 
keeping Adolphus company. Leslie followed Mrs. Louisson 
in a mood of elated humility, lifted up by a solemn anticipa- 
tion of the impending reconcilement, and at the same time 
trying to beat down the undue exultation which might carry 
her beyond appropriate bounds. Her newly accentuated 
sense of dutifulness told her that she must not rob her 
mother of the privilege of the initiative, that hers must be 
merely the subordinate part of a recipient of favours in this 
exchange of heart-charity. So she waited, tremblingly alert 
to take up her cue when the time came. There was nothing 
in Mrs. Louisson 's opening words to prepare her for 
""gillusionraent. 

^Sit down here, Leslie. You and I are going to take 
■ together, as mother and daughter should, forgetting 
honestly trying to help each other." 
softly, gently, but Leslie was disconcerted to 
mother could not sustain her expectant gaze. 
■ as she replied: 
|tever is in my power . . ." 
lodded. " I knew I should find you ready 
i*t deny that I have been very patient 
done noihing which you might have 
1 was distant, because I thought that 
e for self-reproach than if I had 
' affection. Was I not right ? " 
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" It did not quite strike me in that light, mother," said 
Leslie, half at random. 

Her mother's voice was still soft, perhaps even softer than 
before; but her words did not seem to be travelling in 
quite the right direction. 

" I don't blame you even for that, Leslie," replied Mrs. 
Louisson ; " I don't blame you for not seeing anything in 
any light You seemed to have been shutting your eyes to 
everything. No doubt you had too much conscience to let 
it become clear to you how you were setting yourself against 
your mother's wishes. You see, my dear chUd, I have been 
making every allowance for you." 

Leslie did not reply. She was rapidly growing afraid. 
Mrs. Louisson turned with much deliberation to the looking- 
glass, and carefully adjusted a fugitive curl. 

" I should not have said anything to you even now, only 
that the anxiety of it is beginning to tell on me. Since you 
have a conscience, I can't do less than safeguard it for you. 
If things go on as they are, I can't guarantee for myself. 
The strain of your passive resistance is wearing me out 
mentally and physically. If anything were to hiappen to 
me for which you might hold yourself even remotely re- 
sponsible, I tremble to think of your state of mind. Am I 
not right, Leslie ? " 

** Of course you are right, mother." 

Leslie's answer came brisk and matter-of-fact. She was 
no longer afraid now. She was standing on the border-line 
of certainty, and was beginning to see clearly whither she 
was being led. The stiff pedantic phrasing in which her 
mother couched her remonstrances and exhortations sounded 
a little unfamiliar to her ears after the long interval since 
she had heard it last But she refused to let it jar on her ; 
she was still hoping against hope that it would presently 
take some turn giving it a more healthy, natural aspect both 
in manner and in meaning. But Mrs. Louisson went from 
bad to worse. She became lachrymose. 

" I do think, Leslie, that since I have taken so much 
thought for you, you might take a little for me. I have not 
had such a happy life that I can afford to thrust away a 
chance of compensating myself when it offers itself. After 
all, I am still young, although of late I have had some diffi- 
culty in remembering the fact. I have tried hard to break 
you of your unreasoning prejudice against Doctor Jarvis. 
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You hare forced me to employ methods, which ran danger- 
ously close to being called underhand, in order to throw 
you more into his society, and bring you on a more amicable 
footing. On the one occasion when I succeeded, you 
managed to remember that he was your mother's guest, and 
were polite to him. After that you foiled my arrangements 
every time. I admit I deserved my ill-success ; I had no 
business, under any circumstances, to act so dishonestly. I 
will not even utter a single word of reproach to you for 
having reduced your mother to such desperate straits. But 
I can and will rebuke you by giving you an understanding 
of Doctor Jarvis's generosity — a generosity for which, of 
course, you never dreamt of giving him due credit. I am 
not in the habit of pluming myself with strange feathers, 
and I will admit that it was mainly owing to his kindly 
intercession that I consented to let matters slide so long. 
He saw that our marriage would be distasteful to you, and 
his delicacy of feeling would not allow him to enter this 
liouse as my husband with one important member of my 
family looking askance at his entrance. He knew that that 
was a state of things which could and ought to have been 
remedied, but, as I said before, he is generous. Time after 
time he refused to take advantage of my offer to exercise 
my natural authority with you ; he could not bear the idea 
of dishonouring our love by possibly making it the peg for 
a quarrel between you and me. Even now I am speaking 
to you against his wish. But I hope I have brought you 
up with a sufficient sense of justice to make you see how 
unfair it is to do all the taking and none of the giving. If 
what I have said has had no effect on you, all that is left 
to me, as a last resource, is to appeal to your pride." 

Leslie sat staring at her mother breathlessly for some little 
while after the latter's fluent periods had come to their some- 
what abrupt stop. Then she stammered: 

** I see, mother — I see the force of all you say, but . . ." 

"But what?" 

**! have so many things to say in reply," exclaimed 
Leslie, her hands clasping each other, as though she were 
about to wring them, '^only I don't know where to 
begin . . ." 

" There is no necessity for you to begin, my dear Leslie. 
I cannot allow you to argue the point with me. You and I 
have had a whole year and more to see it in all its bearings, 
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and it is absurd to think that you can put it in a new light 
so late in the day. We are going to clinch it here and now. 
I am willing to give you another week to come to a conclu- 
sion with yourself, and at the end of that week I shall expect 
you to come to me and to tell me that you have settled the 
day of your wedding. That will be sufficient for me. I 
mean, of course, that you will fix it for some reasonably 
early date, say, very early in the autumn. Now please 
remember I shall not refer to the matter again. I have 
told you clearly what I expect of you. Ah, yes, I may as 
well . . ." 

She crossed the room and opening the door called: 
"James!" 

An instant later Adolphus stepped in, remaining in the 
doorway with a questioning "Yes?" 

" Close the door, please, James. I thought you might 
like to hear that Leslie has promised to let us know the 
date of your marriage by next Saturday. I know it's a 
wrench for a girl to give up her liberty, but I always told 
you, you were not half severe enough with her. So I hope 
you will excuse my having taken the matter into my own 
hands." 

Adolphus looked in flushed bewilderment from Leslie 
to Mrs. Louisson, and from Mrs. Louisson back to Leslie. 
Then, clearing his throat, he asked : 

" Is that right, Leslie ? " 

" But really, James," remonstrated Mrs. Louisson. 

** Is that right?" his question came again. 

"You heaid what mother said,*' replied Leslie. 

" Oh, quite so — quite so,— only I thought you would do 
me the honour of repeating it in my presence." He waited 
an instant. " Oh, just as you like. I must go and finish 
my hundred up with Stella. She's leading by ten, the 
minx." 

"We shall come and watch you," said Mrs. Louisson. 
She knew the dramatic value of moments. To be left alone 
now with Leslie would mean an anti-climax. 

But Leslie, despite the others' company reinforced later 
on in the evening by two or three stray visitors, remained 
still alone. She stayed up as long as possible in order to 
delay coming face to face with the vague feeling, which, so 
far as she could analyze it then, was a compound of anger 
and humiliation. She was ashamed of herself for her egre- 
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gious simplicity in having been blind even for a moment to 
the true purport of her mother's conciliatoriness, in not 
recognizing at once that it meant not so much a change of 
manner as a change of method And the glib speciousness, 
the unassailable efficacy of that method ! It had crippled 
her opposition once and for always, — it had tricked her into 
surrender. And yet, why should she not be deceived by 
others when she had been deceived by herself? There 
was the sham courage with which she had strained towards 
the realization of the issue. And now that the issue was 
upon her, real, instant, incontrovertible, she shrank from 
it as from a menace she had gratuitously provoked. But 
the fault of that foolhardiness was not hers ; no, hers it 
certainly was not — it was Clauston's. It was he who had 
inveigled her into this basele^ self-confidence of hers, 
who had buoyed her up with an ungrounded belief in her 
strength. It was he who had made her blunder into the 
clumsy trap her mother had prepared for her. And as he 
had done the mischief so she had a right to call upon him 
to remedy it, however irksome he might find the task. 

All that evening, and for several succeeding days, she 
played with the idea of approaching him, either under claim 
of the obligation he owed her, or simply under the plea of 
her own necessity. Many and many a time, just as the idea 
was on the point of taking shape in fact, she recoiled ; and 
it was only when she saw the days of her respite slipping 
away relentlessly, while she herself was uselessly marking 
time, that a sudden access of panic furnished her with the 
necessary impetus to write to him« 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

Clauston received Leslie's letter with an absence of sur- 
prise which in itself was a surprise to him. True, it was 
only a quiet little note, asking him if he could make it 
convenient to meet her the following evening about nine 
o'clock at the Prince's Gate entrance of Regent's Park, as 
she would be glad of his advice on a certain matter. He at 
once wrote, answering in the affirmative, and then set himself 
to think how it was that he should consider a somewhat 
unexpected occurrence so much as a matter of course. He 
then found the explanation to be that this reminder of Leslie 
had not come upon him so very unexpectedly, that she had 
not leapt into his cognizance out of misty and far-off spaces 
of forgetfulness. The fact was — and it was her letter which 
helped him to realize it — that she had been a rather frequent 
tenant of his thoughts since that Saturday afternoon which 
seemed, informally, but finally, to have rejoined their long- 
severed sympathies. 

Their acquaintance, now he came to think of it, did not 
date back any very great length of time— only three years or 
so. But he seemed to have known Leslie Louisson all his 
Ufe. That impression, he felt, was mainly due to the in- 
tensity of the fellowship between them during the first year 
they knew one another. Into those twelve months they 
seemed to have crowded the friendship of a score of years. 
He remembered the first time he had called there at the 
invitation of Mrs. Louisson, shortly after his arrival in 
London, shy and awkward, for the air of drawing-rooms was 
foreign to him, and womankind an exotic element He 
remembered that it was not Mrs. Louisson's affable conde- 
scension, but Leslie's frank, girlish simplicity which had put 
him at his ease, and made it possible for him to continue 
his visits and his explorations of the unknown territory 
which they both represented for him. Leslie brought it 
home to him what an unprofitably one-sided life he had 
lived ; but for her he might have been living it stilL He 
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owed her a great deal. She bad been the magic key which 
had unlocked for him that other half of the world which 
otherwise might even now be a closed and wistful mystery. 
During those first twelve months she had made known to 
him the joy and helpfulness of a good woman's permeat- 
ing personality. He rose to unmeasured heights in his 
own self-esteem by her ennobling softness, her intimate, 
yet duly distant tact and tenderness. And then — he did not 
know what had happened, or how. A new influence, rapid 
and overwhelming in its rush, had swept down upon him and 
had carried him off his feet with no inclination left in him 
to find them again. Perhaps the camaraderie between him 
and Leslie had ripened too quickly, and then, feeling the 
need of a definition, had chosen haphazard to establish 
itself on a brother-and-sisterly footing. And then, Ellen 
had appeared, returning home after a long course of travel 
with her uncle and aunt, and had at once taken up again 
her place in the economy of Leslie's life, sharing her in- 
terests among which Clauston now ranked paramount; 
and Clauston responding eagerly to the subtle flattery of 
the favourable regard he had excited in the Christian girl, 
had broken down his bridges behind him and forged ahead 
in his adventurous quest of experiences of which his initial 
success seemed but a tame, if auspicious foretaste. 

There seemed to him little point in this calm, conjectural 
analysis of the facts which had led to Leslie's displacement 
Except, perhaps, that it threw light on his up-struggling desire 
to resume his life, if it were at all possible, at the stage 
where it had taken so sudden a bend. He longed for the 
quiet, prosaic intimacy with Leslie, the advantages of which 
now loomed as large and infinite in his mind as they had 
done in their first beginning. He thought with enviously 
remorseful r^ret of her practical solicitude which had 
manifested itself in her comments on the state of his boots 
and the pattern of his tie at the one extreme, and her 
anxiety for his literary ambitions at the other. A fierce, 
consuming curiosity seized him to what extent he had for- 
feited this solicitude. He might draw some conclusion from 
the confidences with which she had entrusted him — some, 
but not much. It might merely mean that she was now 
merely exacting counter-payment for the services which she 
had rendered him. The uncertainty of it began to trouble 
him almost more than he dared admit to himself. His 
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growing sense of isolation, her avowed unhappiness, lost all 
significance except in so far as they might conduce to the 
re-establishment of the previous relations between them. 
His impatience to find out brought him to the trysting-place 
a quarter of an hour before the appointed time, and made 
him huny towards her with an eagerness of welcome which 
nearly threw her own trepidation in the shade. 

"Now, tell me what you want me to advise you 
about,'' he said, as they turned into the deserted park 
walks, after having exchanged a few commonplaces of 
greeting. 

" You will say I have brought you here under false pre- 
tences," she replied, still a little breathless; "ifs not your 
advice I want — I want your help.'' 

" The two are not necessarily distinct and apart," he said, 
smiling faintly. 

Without any further preamble she plunged into her narra- 
tive, giving him an account of her interview with her mother, 
and of the ultimatum with which she was now confronted. 
She spoke quietly, dispassionately, but he could hear the 
fluttering fear underneath her words. His eyebrows were 
wrinkled in thought as she concluded. 

" Your point, of course, is that your mother has decided 
on her marriage to Dr. Jarvis whether you give her the 
information she requires from you or not, and you wish to 
prevent it," he said slowly. 

" Yes. I must prevent it," she replied fiercely. 

** And you want me to help you ? Candidly, I don't see 
any way . , ." 

''I have something to suggest," she broke in. ''I, and 
other people, too, have tried hard to shake mother's confid- 
ence in the man ; all she answers is — * unreasoning preju- 
dice.' But I am sure that Dr. Jarvis's past is not all it 
should be. All sorts of ugly rumours attach to his name. 
He seems to have come here with a most undesirable reput- 
ation from his last practice in one of the large towns in 
Wales. If I could only find out something definite to tell 
mother, it might have some weight with her. I know she 
will hate me for the rest of her life, but her pride would 
make her give in. She would hardly many a man whom 
she knew to have kept only narrowly on the right side of the 
law. So I was thinking that if you took the matter in 
band, and made inquiries, either direct or through one of 
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those confidential agencies — you see, I am quite inexperi- 
enced in things of this sort. Of course, any expense . . " 

He nodded, to signify to her that she had said enough for 
his purpose. It was quite a long while, though, before he 
replied : 

'^ No doubt, something of the kind could be done. But, 
to be frank, however strong my desire is to help you, I 
can't rid myself of certain scruples." 

" What scruples, Mr. Clauston ?" 

" Well, whatever may be the stake at issue, my interference 
in your mother's affairs seems to me a trifle unwarrantable. 
I don't see what right I, as a stranger, have to meddle with 
her predilections. I like her too well for that myself." 

"Then you have answered your own objection," said 
Leslie quickly. 

"Havel? How, pray?" 

"You like my mother, you said, and therefore presumably 
wish to retain her friendship. How can you do that, accord- 
ing to the terms of your resolve, if she marries some one 
outside the pale ? " 

He knew that he had been growing reckless. He knew 
that from the moment he had touched her hand in welcome 
that evening he had been giving rein to his impulse, and in 
the few minutes which had elapsed since had allowed it to 
develop into a fixed determination. Thick and fast and 
irrepressible the unnameable promptings had been spring- 
ing up in his heart, driving him on with seemingly incon- 
trovertible urging, turning the alleged pretence into a 
mighty provocation. All these months which had been so 
persistently silent about her, which had not even once 
whispered her name to him, now seemed all at once elo- 
quent with argument. No doubt they had spoken to him, 
only he had listened with too gross an ear, and therefore 
had heard nothing. Loudest of all spoke the very distant 
past ; that portion of the past in which she figured so largely, 
and which he had been so busily rehearsing to himself these 
last few days. No, he had not been growing reckless. He 
had, on the contrary, grown logical, discriminating in his 
premises, infallible in his conclusions. And now his reason, 
his feelings, nay, his duty, all combmed to point him to one 
goal, and one goal only. His voice was tremulous as he 
broke the silence. 
" What you say is right, except that you have laid the 
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emphasis on the wrong place. What I objected to was that 
it was as a stranger that I could not interfere in your mother's 
afiairs." 

She did not even make an attempt at comprehensioni 
merely shaking her head. 

** Before I explain, you must answer me a question or two,'* 
he resumed. ** What was the reason that feeling the im- 
possibility of loving Adolphus, you yet were content to wear 
the yoke of your engagement ? To tell the truth, I had 
taken you for a woman with more spirit than you have 
shown, and — and — well, we are not living in barbarous times." 

*'You mean why did I not revolt openly against my 
mother and give him up ? " 

" Quite so." 

" Because in giving him up I should have lost all hold 
on my mother. While my engagement lasted, and there 
was a prospect of my leaving the house in a creditable 
sort of way, I knew my mother would be satisfied to wait 
Once I shook myself free, I could not expect her to go on 
putting shackles on her own inclinations.'' 

" Was that the only reason ? " 

'' I had allowed Mr. Adolphus to think . . ." 

" That's not the point — I ask was it the only reason why 
you kept to him ? " 

^ Oh, please, please, do not press me," she implored him 
voicelessly. 

*' And therefore, if you succeeded in making your mother 
break with Jarvis," he continued, his voice sharp and 
vibrant, " there would be no further obstacle to — to your 
shaking yourself free ? " 

She turned on him, startled, stammering : " Mr. Clauston, 
in heaven's name where do your questions lead to ? " 

** I hope they will lead to you, Leslie," he replied, with- 
out an instant's hesitation. " I want you to gather that if 
I have scruples as to interfering in your mother's afiairs as 
a stranger, I should have a fairly competent right to do 
so as your mother's prospective son-in-law. I want your 
opinion on that, Leslie." 

For answer she turned abruptly away from him, and with 
swift steps made her way to one of the benches which at 
intervals lined the side of the path. She sank down on it, 
visibly shaken and unnerved. Clauston followed her more 
slowly and seated himself next to her. 
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« I am afraid I have shocked you," he said, almost in a 
whisper; '*but I suppose I shoi^d have done that in any 
case, even if I had taken ten times as long in preparing 
you for my suggestion. Will you believe me — I am nearly 
as startled as yourself now I have made if 

She said nothing, but fidgeted with the tulle ruffle at her 
neck, loosening and throwing it back. 

** I hope my last words won't mislead you," he continued 
eagerly, catching himself up as it were. *' You might think 
I mean that I have spoken in haste, without looking before 
me and behind me, without measuring and weighing my 
words. It's not that, I assure you, Leslie, it's not that 
What I mean is that I stand aghast at the task I have set 
myself to convince you, to win you. How shall I approach 
you, what shall I say to you ? Shall I tell you that I love 
you ? How can I strike such a false note when you know 
that I must have said that to at least one other woman 
before you? My only hope is that you are sufficiently 
different from other women to allow me to put the matter 
to you on less personal, at least, less sentimental grounds. 
Will you, Leslie ?'* 

Leslie's lips moved, but emitted nothing more than an 
indistinguishable murmur. Carried along by the swing of 
his own thoughts, he did not pause to urge her to greater 
explidtness. 

"I don't deny, Leslie, that I loved Ellen, nor that I 
should have gone on loving her if she had not made it 
impossible. I should weaken my case, I should make 
myself despicable if I pretended that I bring to you the 
same feeling I brought to her, or if I asked you to be 
satisfied wiSi the same kind of feeling varying only in 
degree. There are other ties equally powerful and, per- 
haps, more rational, which bind me to you. Perhaps, 
looking back on it calmly, I must admit that I married 
Ellen in a spirit of revolt. Something had seemed to me 
awry with my co-religionists — for more or less justifiable 
reasons they had got on my nerves. I suppose that 
vaguely and sub-consciously I had intended, as you 
already suggested a year ago, my inter-marriage to be a 
protest against the things which had seemed to me at fault. 
Ellen's desertion was a clear proof to me that Providence 
did not ratify my protest. Instead of administering a rebuff, 
it was I who stood rebuffed. I am ready to acknowledge 
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my defeat And then in the re-action which followed in 
the silence of my loneliness, rang out the cry of the racial 
spirit which quietly but steadily had been gathering strength 
during its period of abeyance. And now, Leslie, the Jew 
in me speaks to the Jewess in you. He speaks with no 
incomplete, equivocal speech. There can be no room for 
any misunderstanding. The centuries are my interpreters, 
my advocates. You draw me with a sense of safety. I 
feel I can abandon myself to you utterly, and walk blind- 
fold among the mazes of your thoughts, knowing that no 
ambush of misconception lurks for me at any of the comers, 
no entanglement of the unknown, the unforeseen. And 
this supreme trust, this utter confidence, Leslie — does it not 
make a splendid substitute for the love which we have ruled 
out of court?" 

He paused and drew a deep breath which evoked for echo 
a gulping sigh from her. He looked at her in the light of 
the clear young moon caught up and augmented by the 
shimmering surface of the canal which spr^ pellucidly at 
a distance of a few yards from them. There was nothing 
to be read in her face. Sphinx-like and impassive she sat 
there, yet subtly exhaling an impression of commotion and 
turmoil within. He thought he was gazing at the eternal 
mystery of elemental womanhood confronting him bodily, 
elusive yet infinitely suggestive, thrilling, awing, inspiring him, 
until his very uncertainty became to him an intoxication. 

*'You are evidently inclined to give me a fair and full 
hearing," he said joyously, as this new aspect of her con- 
tinued silence struck him. ''I take that as a good sign. 
A word from you could have stopped me long before this. 
And now, from the racial I will descend to 3ie parochial 
principle of the case as it affects me. I want to cast anchor 
among the class to which you belong, not in any spirit of 
reparation for having temporarily turned my back on them, 
but because I am mindful of the communal good Unless 
I attached myself to them by definite social ties they would 
continue to look askance at me in their midst, to consider 
me as an intruder whom they might as well tolerate. That 
is not sufficient for my purpose. I want their confidence, 
the prestige they would accord to me as one of themselves. 
I won't say it is a high ideal, but I repeat it is necessary to 
my purpose. My connection with communal work in the 
East End during the last twelvemonth has taught me many 
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things. It has taught me chiefly that the welfare of the 
community is in proportion to its unity. To the outside 
observer we present a smooth unruffled surface, but we 
ourselves know well enough what a heterogeneous mass 
we are, how torn by dissension, how honeycombed with 
sectarianism. We shall never have scope to exercise our 
full strength until we are at peace with ourselves, until we 
have built the bridge between East and West. And, with- 
out conceit or self-glorification, I am the sort of builder 
they want, I and others like me. I am the compound of 
both elements ; to the one I belong by birth, to the other 
I wish to attach myself by adoption. I am familiar with 
the characteristic differences of both, I know their points 
of contact, their points of divergence. Without that know- 
ledge the result can only be more blundering, more chaos. 
I and those others with the requisite qualifications whom I 
would gather around me would act as apostles, as mediators 
between the two extremes. At one time I thought that the 
building of the bridge should be begun from the other end. 
But I saw that the years of hole-and-corner life they had 
spent in the stepmother countries from which they come 
had shattered their faculties of discipline and organization. 
It is from your end that the work must go on. That 
is why I want to win my footing there and, under the 
3s^ of your comradeship, claim my due right of being a 
leader." 

For the first time she raised her head so that he could 
encounter her gaze. He looked eagerly. Deep down in her 
eyes he thought he saw a flicker of reproach. Straightway 
he caught at some random interpretation of it. 

'' I am afraid, Leslie, my wooing has too practical a sound 
about it, — it rings perhaps too closely argued. But I thought 
that was how it would carry most weight with you. I hoped 
you would value the tribute to you it implied. That, too, 
was the reason why I kept so strictly to my own side of the 
case ; I carefully refrained from malang capital out of the — 
the unfortunate position in which you are placed, for the 
purpose of pressing my suit . . ." 

"Yes, I noticed that, and I am grateful," she said 
eagerly. 

He paused mystified. "Grateful — why?" 

" Because then you would have forced me to remember 
that, willingly or unwillingly, I am bound." 
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"And then?" 

" And then I could not have allowed you to go on. I 
should not have been able to listen so far." 

"Then you were glad to listen?" 

He had to lean forward, very close to her, for her answer 
came in a mere breath : 

" Yes, I was glad to listen." 

He straightened himself, sitting up briskly. "Then what 
is the situation now, Leslie ?" 

"The situation is," she answered, eyeing him steadily, 
"that I am bound — until he chooses to set me free." 

A half-cry of disappointment escaped him. "Oh, why 
do you say that? Have you no courage yourself?" 

"This is not a matter of courage," she rejoined quietly ; 
" it's a matter of honour." And then her passionate inten- 
sity burst all bounds. "Oh, why did you come to me, 
instead of going to him ? Why did you not argue with 
him as you have argued with me — about me? WTiat have 
we done, we two? We have done an infamous thing, we 
have talked treason, we have been dishonest — ah, I deserved 
it I have been unfair to him all through, and now you have 
taken me at my proper worth." 

He got up, disconcerted and perturbed. It was some 
seconds before he replied, very humbly: 

" You are right, Leslie — I should not have put this slight 
on you. I be^ your p)ardon. I see now that I ought to 
have gone to him first. Only the emergency seemed to me 
so great, so urgent — I was carried away by it But I may 
still make good my fault, may I not, Leslie?" 

"Yes, make it ^ood — tell him, let him know at once. 
Don't let us crawl m ambush. In God's name, let us deal 
fairly with him." 

" We shall, Leslie, we shall," he assured her soothingly. 
"I know the terms on which — *you are boimd until he 
sets you free.'" He paused and fumbled in his pocket 
" Nothing has happened between us to-night, nothing has 
been said We met so that I could hand you this book, — 
my book. It is the only surviving copy of the whole 
edition. I brought it, thinking you might like to read it 
Here," — ^he held the volume out to her and then drew it 
back again — "or shall I bring it?" 

" No, don't give it and don't bring it Send it — ^send it 
to me to-morrow. That will be something instead of you. 
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But don't come. Don't come these next few days. I shall 
not be ready for you." 

She hurried off as though in flight, without good-bye, 
without a backward glance. He followed her as far as 
his sight could reach and not till then moved slowly from 
the spot 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

Having reached the park exit Clauston stopped and 
looked at his watch. It was only a quarter to ten. He 
took rapid but thorough counsel with himself. Leslie had 
urged him to see Adolphus as soon as posfsible. He would 
go at once. The chances were strongly against his finding 
Adolphus at home, but at any rate he could leave a note 
asking for an appointment which would at least save some 
hours. He boarded an omnibus and, half-an-hour later, was 
ringing the bell at the Kensington flat 

It was with mingled emotions that he heard from the 
manservant who opened the door that Mr. Adolphus was 
in. He was glad that accident had so favoured him, and 
yet half regretted that he had not given himself a little 
more breathing space before closing with the formidable 
task that faced him. His conflict of emotions was cut 
short by the appearance of Adolphus himself, uttering an 
exclamation of delighted surprise at sight of his visitor. 

** Good man — good man, so you've found your way here 
at last, eh? Well, now that you're here I won't go for 
you, but you may or may not care to know that you're the 
only man alive to whom I've given my card more than 
once. Sit down, — no, this chair. Have something to eat, 
an omelette or something ? Jackson will turn you out any- 
thing you like in a jiffy. No ? Oh, well, here's whisky 
and smokes. Help yourself. Funny, I've only just come 
in myself, ten minutes or so ago. My inamorata told me 
yesterday that she would prefer to dispense with my com* 
pany to-night, so I had a bit of dinner all by myself, dropped 
in at my club for an hour or so, and here I am. I was just 
beginning to bore myself when . . I say, old chap, you're 
in no hurry, are you ? You can stay here over night — I've 
got a spare bed . . ." 

" No, thanks," interrupted Clauston hastily, ** my mother 
expects me home." 

• The falseness of his position imposed on him by the 
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genuineness of Adolphus' welcome galled him cruelly. 
The temptation came to him to make an immediate 
departure and then to inform Adolphus by letter of the 
purpose for which he had called. The next instant he 
thrust the thought from him indignantly as savouring of 
cowardice, or at least a false sense of delicacy. He 
guessed that what he had to say would hit Adolphus 
very hard, but the least that was due to him was to treat 
him like a man who knew how to hold himself up straight 
beneath a blow. And so Clauston sat listening to the 
other's pleased volubility, waiting for it to give him a suit- 
able opening, and in the meantime toughening his tender 
sensibilities for the necessity at hand. He thought of the 
excellent omelettes which even the skilful Jackson could 
probably not produce without breaking the eggs. It was 
obvious that the result of the interview must bear hard 
either on Adolphus or Leslie. And it must not be Leslie 
— Clauston made up his mind to keep that well in sight. 

He saw that slowly but surely Adolphus was gravitating 
towards the subject. It struck Clauston that the ill-sup- 
pressed excitement patent in Adolphus' manner was not 
altogether due to his visitor's unexpected arrival and the 
consequent break in the evening's monotony; Adolphus 
had some item of information in reserve, the importance 
of which was to be thrown into proper relief by the aimless 
small-talk which was preceding and acting as the climax 
to it Clauston eagerly hugged the idea to himself; it 
pleased him to think that he was only the means and not 
the end, that Adolphus had welcomed him not for himself 
but because he made a convenient receptacle for his con- 
fidences. And when at last Adolphus came to an abrupt 
and significant stop, and moved his chair closer in the 
approved manner of cautious but unnecessary privacy, his 
face wearing a pompously wiseacre look, Clauston reahzed 
with a thrill of pleasure that now he was quite ready for 
him. 

" I say, old chap, referring to the matter which I recently 
had the honour of discussing with you, — that sounds sort of 
type-written, doesn't it? — I beg to report that everything is 
all serene now. I was rather dumpy when I spoke about 
it last time, wasn't I ? WeD, there really wasn't a ha'porth 
of cause for it, you know. I suppose I was a bit exacting. 
Girls are queer animals, and the less you try to worry 'em 
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into anything the more chance there is of your getting it. 
If I had only put on a bit more side bdore, the lady would 
have been quicker in coming round Anyhow, I suppose 
she had come to the conclusion that she had been canrying 
things a little too far, and got fiinky that I would take her 
at her word. And as a result, last Saturday she comes to 
me of her own sweet will, and says that if I wouldn't mind 
waiting till the end of this wedc she would have much 
pleasure in fixing the day then." 

** Are those quite the facts of the case ? " asked Clauston 
brusquely. 

••What's that, old man?" 

•• I asked you whether you stated the facts just as they 
were." 

•• I thought that was what you asked, only I wanted to 
make ... I say, old chap, it's rather a funny question." 

•• I ask it seriously." 

•• That may be, only, to be plain, old chap, I don't quite 
see why you should.*' 

•• I have reason to believe," said Clauston, holding the 
other's gaze steadily, ••that Leslie did not undertake to 
fix the date of her marriage of her own free will, as you 
seem to think, but at her mother's urgent representations, 
amounting almost to compulsion." 

Adolphus' gaze became a stare. •• Upon my word, old 
man," he drawled, ••whether that's true or not, I don't 
quite see what difference it makes to you. Excuse my 
speaking a little sharply. Have some more whisky." 

Clauston made a short gesture of refusal. •• I want to 
put it to you, Adolphus, that you have been acting unfairly 
all through to have taken advantage of the girl's enforced 
consent to your engagement There was, of course, nothing 
reprehensible in your falling in love with her with a view to 
making her your wife, and in hoping that with the course 
of time her feelings for you would come to correspond more 
with your feelings for her. It does not seem that anything 
of the sort has happened, and you have had a year's trial. 
I wonder it has never struck you that for a man of your 
capacity and position you have been playing a very undigni- 
fied part. I don't suppose you would dream for a moment 
of applying to your business the principle on which you 
have considered yourself engaged to Leslie Louisson. And 
then there is the domestic aspect, the chances of a mutually 
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satisfactory existence with a woman who has become your 
wife not on your own merits. It seems to me that if you 
wish to retrieve yourself, there is only one way — ^to set her 
free, and that at once." 

A purple flush had mounted to Adolphus' face, creeping 
beyond the line of his forehead towards the glistening 
expanse of his cranium. Apart from that he remained 
calm. His faculty of self-control, reinforced, perhaps, by 
Clauston's allusion to business methods, was asserting itself. 
When he spoke there was a quizzical ring in his words. 

** And supposing I were to set her free, what will happen 
then?" 

" I shall marry her," replied Clauston quietly. 

" The devil you will, my boy. Who told you that ? " 

** Leslie told me." 

"Oh, she did — did she?" said Adolphus, unmoved as 
before. "Well, I don't know what answer she expects, but 
I'll just take the liberty of referring to what I called my 
motto the other night : ' What I have I hold ' — d'you 
remember ? " 

" And with your permission I will borrow your own tag 
to that : *and what I haven't got, I'll get,'" replied Clauston, 
a grim smile flitting momentarily across his face. 

*' You're welcome to the tag, my boy, but I think I'll 
stick to the girl. Jingo, I always said it was those quiet- 
looking beggars that had most of the devil in 'em. Why, 
man alive, you're mad to hang on to your penny-a-line 
scribbling ; go into the city, and with your push you'll make 
millions. Or perhaps you haven't any idea of your own 
colossal cheek in going to a man and calmly asking him to 
give up his girl so that you might marry her yourself I Whew I " 

And he passed his voluminous silk handkerchief across 
his forehead to imply, perhaps, that the mere thought of 
having to compete with such a man made him feel hot and 
uncomfortable. 

'* I know exactly what I undertook in coming to you, if 
your remark is a hint that I might not be in my right 
senses," said Clauston, wrought up to ferment by the other's 
words. "I'll even accept your compliment to my go- 
a-headedness, because incidentally it makes you out a 
person whom one should think twice of tackling. And now 
that we both know where we stand, I tell you, Adolphus, 
in all good faith and without any malice, that it's I whom 
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Leslie Louisson is going to marry, and not you. I don't 
know in what spirit you referred to my profession, and I 
don't care. But it seems to me that here is my chance of 
showing you and the men like you that you can't always 
have things your way, and I'm not going to let that chance 
go. I want to prove to you that you fellows with the long 
purses and the swagger" — unconsciously he fell into 
Adolphus' manner of speech — *' sometimes come a cropper 
in trying to sweep the board. We must get our own back 
once in a way. I owe it to the credit of the men of my 
class to turn the tables where I can. As I said, Adolphus, 
I don't bear you any personal grudge. It just happens to 
be your luck to be made an example of and — well, so much 
the worse for you." 

Adolphus threw back his head and laughed thickly. 

'* Looks as if you had a bit of a spite against us fellows 
with the long purses. Excuse me — is it sour grapes ? " 

Clauston made a gesture of disdain, but forced himself 
into calmness as he said: "I am content — I have my 
compensations. Nor have I any quarrel with wealth. I 
am glad that the community is rich. In bygone days we 
built our gold into ramparts behind which we crouched for 
protection. Our enemies came and nibbled at our walls of 
gold with their teeth of iron. Well, I suppose even now the 
world is not too blasi for bribes." 

" So there's some use in the long purses after all, eh ? " 
sneered Adolphus. 

" I have every respect for you as far as that goes," said 
Clauston soberly. •* I have never believed that the term 
genius applies only to the easel, the scalpel, the pen. The 
glazier whose son becomes a Royal Academician is probably 
the more gifted man of the two. Money is minted brains." 

Adolphus laughed again. "That's very nice, old chap. 
Ob, you're a cute 'un. You see abuse won't wash, so you 
try soft soap." 

"You are mistaken," cried Clauston, his eyes flaming. 
" I have not the least intention of flattering you. I say you 
don't do enough. What if you do stave off an emergency 
or two? Do you rise to your responsibilities? Do you try 
to make yourselves better understood ? Does it ever strike 
you that our only chance of surviving lies in winning the 
understanding of the world ? No, the task of interpreting 
ourselves, our better selves, rests with me and the men of 
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my class, the men capable of disciplined ways of thinking, 
of a truer insight into the value of things, and a keener eye 
for the higher aspects of life." 

** Go on, old chap — I like your highfalutin' immensely," 
broke in Adolphus, rubbing his hands. 

The words and the action pulled Clauston up abruptly. 
"I say again, Adolphus," he continued quietly, "I have 
nothing against you personally — I think you are a good 
enough man, but where Leslie Louisson is concerned I am 
far the better of us two. I am the better man because I 
do your thinking for you while you doze sleepily on your 
money-bags — I expound for you the signs of the times in 
the heavens while you go nosing the ground." 

" Every man to his taste," said Adolphus, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

"Yes, and every woman too," said Clauston quickly; 
" and Leslie Louisson to hers. On such as you she woi^d 
be wasted — ^to me she would be everything. Once more, 
Adolphus, I ask you to give her up to me." 

Adolphus leapt up with an exclamation that was almost a 
roar. 

"Give her up ? Ill see you damned first, my boy. YouVe 
come to the wrong shop if you think you can bamboozle 
James Adolphus with tomfoolery like that. Your tongue 
may run on greased wheels, but you're not going to talk me 
out of my girl — not me. Ah, there, I'm sorry I cut up rough 
like that, but say it yourself, you're a very provoking sort of 
chap — now, aren't you ? Here, have some more whisky." 

" Let her go, Adolphus." 

" Very sorry, old chap. She must keep to her bargain." 

Without another word Clauston moved slowly out of the 
room, took up his hat in the hall and closed the door gently 
behind him. Adolphus, whether from lack of inclination or 
out of pure amazement had made no attempt to stay him. 

In the longish train journey homewards Clauston had 
ample time to sum up the moral value of his interview. 
He had achieved nothing, less than nothing. He had shot 
his bolt, and now he had no weapon left. And yet he was 
unconscious of any sense of failure, because he felt that he 
had done his best. He had argued with Adolphus, as 
Leslie had bidden him do^ and the answer to his argument 
was a perfectly normal one. Adolphus' answer to h^ argu- 
ment was Adolphus himself. It was in accordance with all 
the known traits of his character — he had shown himself 
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splendidly consistent. Clauston's intervention, Leslie's own 
opposition, were only so many difficulties to be overcome, 
widi the rest, in the ordinary day's routine. He would not 
be Adolphus if he had allowed himself to be cowed by 
obstacles. That was what Clauston had felt when he had 
so abruptly desisted from further attempts at persuading 
Adolphus. His victory consisted in Adolphus having been 
left master of the field — there was nothing more to be said. 

The paradox amused and occupied him for the rest of the 
way, greatly to his satisfaction, for he knew that by his 
preoccupation he was saving himself much immediate dis- 
appointment and heart-ache. But his true feelings were evi- 
dently written on his face, for as soon as he entered the house 
he felt upon him Chaya Rachel's scrutiny, that particular form 
of it which in her own idiom has already been described 
as ** looking him under the eyes.** She had not done so for 
some time past now. From it, more than by any other token, 
Clauston felt that he was again in the throes of a crisis. 

** What, working so late, sonnikin ? " 

He caught at the suggestion. *' Yes, mother." 

•• They give you too much to do. I hope they will pay 
you extra." 

'* To-night I have been doing special work ; it only gets 
paid by results." 

" How much, for instance ? ^ 

'' Some men it makes rich for life. Mother, will you give 
me some string and brown paper ? I know you always have 
a lot of it somewhere." 

In a twinkling the string and paper had forthcome, and 
Clauston was packing up his book to send to Leslie. 

'* To whom is it going ? " asked Chaya Rachel. 

"To a friend, mother." 

" May you have friends as many as the hairs on your head." 

He went out again and slipped the little parcel into the 
pillar-box round the comer. She had said she wanted it on 
the morrow to act as deputy for him. But he felt that a much 
more important function attached to the book now. It was 
to be no longer his deputy but his champion. When she 
came to know Adolphus' answer it would have to speak for 
him to her as he could never speak for himself. So he 
would have his value out of it after all — more value than 
the richest harvest of royalties. And his next book he 
would dedicate to Adolphus. He laughed at the notion, but 
somehow he could not make it look as absurd as it should. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

Swiftly, yet with strangely reluctant feet, Leslie Louisson 
was making her way in the late afternoon towards the 
confectioner's shop in the High Street, which she had now 
visited regularly every Monday for several months past 
She had a presentiment that she would not find there what 
she was going to search for. It was now the second week 
that she had received no letter from Julius. Before that he 
had scarcely ever missed a single mail. During the last 
days she had, selfishly enough she now reproached herself, 
allowed her anxiety for him to be overshadowed by those 
more immediate uneasinesses which had surrounded her. 
And now that these were disposed of, her solicitude for her 
brother had broken out with redoubled vigour. 

Yes, those other anxieties of hers, or at any rate the 
greatest of them, were now a thing of the past They could 
now cease to trouble her because she knew the worst She 
had woke up the Saturday morning before with an op- 
pressive sense that she was under some stipulation to make 
that day the pivot of her life. It had also brought her a 
brief note from Clauston saying that as by now she probably 
was aware of Adolphus' decision, which seemed absolutely 
final, he hoped that she would not allow any further con- 
sideration to stand in the way of her taking the initiative 
herself. He added that he had placed the Jarvis matter in 
the hands of a private inquiry firm, and they had promised 
to let him have definite information in as short a time as 
possible. It was only then that Leslie realized that, contrary 
to Clauston's evident expectation, Adolphus had made no 
mention to her of their interview, neither before her receipt 
of Clauston's note nor since. She fancied that she had 
noticed about him a certain air of stiffness, a vague sort of 
stubbornness, but otherwise his demeanour to her had been 
what she had been accustomed to from him. The same 
she might say about her mother's demeanour to her all that 
Saturday. It had been perfectly neutral and colourless ; it 
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had not seemed streaked with the faintest tinge of signifi- 
cance or even expectancy. An unusual feature, perhaps, 
had been that Mrs. Louisson had kept very close to Leslie 
all day long, scarcely separating from her for any appreciable 
length of time. Adolphus' suggestion} supported, of course^ 
most vehemently by Stella, to spend the evening at a 
theatre, she had met with an unhesitating refusal But 
these things after all showed very little, and Leslie watched 
the day drawing nearer and nearer to its close with a 
steadily growing sense of security. The following day 
mother and daughter saw practically nothing of each other ; 
Mrs. Louisson went out to lunch, and did not return till the 
household had retired to rest. 

And so it was not until this morning that the thunderbolt 
had crashed down on Leslie. Immediately after breakfast 
Mrs. Louisson had summoned Leslie to her room and there 
had told her the news in a quiet methodical way, with a 
dispassionateness which lent her an air of distinction and 
dignity. She had prefaced her tidings by a long stilted 
tirade against Leslie's lack of dutifulness and want of 
reciprocity in the matter of kindly feeling. Leslie had 
ignored the opportunity for a perfect reconciliation which 
her mother had offered her, she had treated it with con- 
tempt, and had gone her own contumacious way as if not a 
single syllable of remonstrance had been raised. She had 
probably argued with herself — and Leslie could not help 
being startled by Mrs. Louisson's shrewdness in coming so 
near the truth — that what her mother had said was merely 
a blind alarm and that, if she only took no notice of it 
herself, her mother would forget and matters would tide on 
as they had tided on till then. It had come to a fine pass, 
Mrs. Louisson had continued scornfully, when a child of 
hers saw in her heart-felt outpourings nothing but empty 
rhetoric. She would not even take credit for having kept 
true to her undertaking not to bring any further influence 
to bear on Leslie during her week of grace — she did not 
want to make her daughter despise herself too much. But 
she had waited hopefully, confidently all the week, she had 
counted every minute of the final Saturday, until hurt, 
astonished, incredulous to the last, she had to own to 
herself the bitter truth. And then, as was due to herself, 
she had at once taken steps to rehabilitate herself in her 
own eyes, and as a result she and Doctor Jarvis, after 
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mature deliberation which occupied them the greater part 
of yesterday, had come to the unalterable conclusion to be 
married quietly by licence on the ensuing Wednesday. 
Jarvis was going the very first thing that morning to give 
notice at the Registrar's. 

Leslie hurried from her mother's presence at the first 
sign of dismissal, dazed and abashed. She felt as she 
remembered feeling only once before in her life, on the 
one occasion in her girlhood when her mother administered 
to her corporal chastisement. Now, as then, she slunk off 
to her room and hid herself in solitude with her defeat. 
How great her reverse was she realized through almost 
deriving comfort from the fact that she could not possibly 
have fallen deeper, harder. Into what wild chaos, into 
what hopeless jumble had it thrown her affairs! Her 
mother, Adolphus, Clauston, all seemed struggling, plung- 
ing inextricably in her mind — it would take her ages to 
put all of them again on their feet. And yet there seemed 
great virtue in having touched the bottom of despair. God 
was everywhere, and there perhaps most of all, for there 
He was needed most. For even now, only a few hours 
after her first stupefaction, Leslie heard again the eternal 
call of hope. As she walked through the slanting glint of 
the on<oming sunset, she felt that things would not have 
been allowed to reach their worst if they were not intended 
to mend in the rebound. And somehow her expectation 
of their turn fastened itself upon Julius. Her anxiety for 
him rose-hued itself into a joyous presentiment. What was 
going to happen ? Ah, yes, that was it : Julius was coming 
home, — he was on board ship, and that was the reason 
why his letters had ceased. He would be back to-day or 
to-morrow, and his surprise appearance would be sufficient 
to make their mother reconsider. . . . Julius was coming 
home again ! The notion seized with so strong a hold on 
her mind that she thrilled almost with a sense of relief 
when the red-cheeked girl behind the counter answered her 
inquiry with an apologetic headshake and a "No, miss, 
nothing for you to-day. And then she walked back more 
leisurely, for her thoughts had weighted themselves with a 
new cargo — Clauston. After all, he was the first to stand 
up strong and straight again out of the confused medley 
of her impressions. Aye, straight and strong he stood, a 
tower of strength. And he had asked her to be worthy of 
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hiiDy and show herself no weakling. Oh, how easy the task 
seemed to her now compared to what it had been a few 
days ago 1 And then, for a superfluous advantage, she was 
going to have Julius' help, for Julius was coming home, not 
Julius, the nondescript, unreliable, do-nothing, but Julius 
grained, hardened, vertebrate, fashioned into a man by his 
contact with men — Clauston and Julius, what did she need 
more? 

A few minutes later she was back at " Rosemead." At the 
low iron street gate she stopped, for she saw the postman 
coming towards her from the opposite direction. He 
handed her a long blue envelope marked *' On her Majesty's 
Service," and addressed to Mrs. Louisson. 

" I hope it's no bad news, miss," he said kindly, '* I've 
been giving out a tidy few of these lately, and — well . . ." 
He broke off and passed on abruptly. 

Mechanically Leslie tore open the missive as she walked, 
or rather dragged herself up the stone stairs to the entrance. 
She rang the bell and then glanced at the contents. 

"Regret . . . Trooper Julius Louisson . . . died . . . 
enteric . . . lines of communication . . ." 

So much she gathered from the dancing characters on 
the page as she groped her way into the ludl. Aye, truly, 
— ^Julius had come home at last ! 

From the drawing-room at the end of the corridor shrieks 
of laughter assailed her ears. Giving no heed to the 
servant's cry of dismayed astonishment she walked straight 
through and wrenched open the door. Stella and A&& 
Cremer were seated on the sofa. 

" Oh, Lez, — such a joke . . .'' Stella screamed at her as 
she entered. 

*' Julius is dead — go and tell mother, I can't." 

She flung the words at them spitefully, vindictively. 
There was a fierce satisfaction in making them share the 
shock of her sorrow. She was tired of having to do the 
aching and suffering for all of them. 

The silence which ensued was presently broken by Stella's 
whimpering. It roused Mrs. Cremer to the necessity of 
action. 

"Come, Stella, we'll go and find your mother," she said, 
taking the younger girl by the arm and leading her out 
At the door Leslie was once more upon her, whispering 
into her ear : 
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" Ask her if she wants me." 
" Of course she wUl want you. Wait here." 
In the hall they met the maid going to lay the dining- 
room table. She informed them that the mistress had just 
finished dressing and was in her boudoir. 

" What's the matter — what has happened — what's all the 
fuss about ? " asked Mrs. Louisson, casting a glance of 
angry curiosity at Stella's tear-stained cheeks. She hated 
scenes. 

''Read for yourself, Clara," said Mrs. Cremer gently, 
handing her the blue paper. 

Mrs. Louisson looked at it, drawing herself up more and 
more to her full height with every word as she proceeded, 
and then when she nad come to the end dropped heavily 
into the nearest chair. There she sat, still, stiff, and erect, 
absently smoothing the creases from the paper in her lap. 
Perhaps she fancied she was stroking her son's dead face. 
She spoke not a word. 

" Bear up, Clara, dear," said Mrs. Cremer, bending over 
her; "it's a great blow, of course, but . . ." 

''Oh, mother!" sobbed Stella, clinging to her on the 
other side. 

Mrs. Louisson looked vacantly from one to the other. 
Then her bosom rose with a deep, a seemingly unending 
sigh, and from her lips trembled half-audibly the words: 
" Oh, my poor boy 1 " 

Resolutely Mrs. Cremer drew a chair next to her, and 
sitting down took her sister's hand. 

" Clara, dear," she said firmly yet tenderly, " I'm afraid 
we haven't always been the best of friends, but I want you 
to listen to me now as to one who seeks nothing but your 
good. That's really what I came to see you about this 
afternoon. You hinted to me yesterday that I should 
probably hear news this week. I know, of course, what you 
mean. Don't do it, Claza, — ^I implore you, don't do anything 
rash. Look on this visitation of God as a warning to you. 
It's your poor bo/s soul come to turn you away from what 
you've set your mind on doing. Don't disturb his dear 
memory; he couldn't rest easy in his grave if he knew 
that his mother was ruining her life. I assure you, Clara, I 
know what I am talking about. I have my reasons. That 
man isn't worthy of you. He . . ." 
" Oh yes, mother, dear," broke in Stella, speaking rapidly 
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between her sobs, "please don't many Doctor Jarvis. I 
don't think he's fond of you a bit Several times I saw 
him winking at Polly, our last housemaid that was, you 
know, and once I caught him slipping some money into 
her hand — ^and oh, I had often meant to tell you, but I 
didn't have the courage ; about a month ago he suggested I 
should pretend to be spending the day at Nellie King's and 
then he would take me to Rickmansworth, and we should 
have dinner all by ourselves in the hotel and come back in 
the evening, and I might have gone, only I was afraid of 
the way he looked at me and the way he squeezed my 
hand — it didn't seem quite fatherly, you know. Oh, mother, 
please, please don't be angry with me — I know it isn't my 
business to interfere. ..." 

Mrs. Louisson turned to her and lovingly stroked the 
trembling girl's hair. Then she bent forward and kissed 
Mrs. Cremer. Mrs. Cremer, who had a good memory, 
immediately called to mind that it was the first kiss she had 
exchanged with her sister for twelve years less a month. 

" What will you do, Clara? " she asked anxiously. 

" I think I know what to do, Becky, dear," replied Mrs. 
Louisson voicelessly, casting down her eyes, and beginning 
again to smooth poor Julius' certificate of death. ''And 
now, if you don't mind, will you leave me a little, and send 
Leslie in?" 

"Certainly," said Mrs. Cremer. "I'll take Stella home 
with me if she will come." 

"Yes, Aunt Becky, I think I'll come with you," said 
Stella, more calm, but still dabbing her eyes. "The walk 
may do me good and give me a bit of an appetite. And 
later on in the evening we'll come back and perhaps look at 
one or two of the plates in Jay's catalogue — ^there were 
some lovely mourning things in the last list they sent — oh, 
look, here's James ! " 

Adolphus was standing in the doorway, looking awkward 
and uncomfortable. 

" Shocking — awfully upset, really," he murmured, looking 
at no one in particular. And then he walked up to Mrs. 
Louisson and, with a vague notion of Jewish custom, held 
out his hand sa3ring : " I wish you long life." 

"Thank you, James," replied Mrs. Louisson. "I hope 
you won't mind dining by yourself this evening. Leslie 
and I will be coming in to you presently. Don't go away," 
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she added pleadingly. '' I want to know that there is a man 
about the house." 

" Certainly, 1*11 stay," he replied, with perhaps just the 
£edntest trace of hesitation in his voice. As he turned to go 
out he found himself face to face with Leslie. " I am to 
see you later," he said rather curtly, continuing his way. 

Leslie closed the door and then stood waiting. Her 
mother with her back to her was at the writing-desk selecting 
a sheet of note-paper from the case. 

'' Leslie, will you please write a few lines for me ? " 

Without a word Leslie came over, sat down at the desk 
and took up a pen. 

" I have changed my mind," dictated Mrs. Louisson, her 
voice clear and steady. '* I think it would be a mistake for 
me at my age to enter on a new phase of life by a second 
marriage. I have no other explanation, nor, do I think, is 
one needed. It is no use your trying to approach me again. 
My daughter Leslie, who is writing this, will be near at 
hand to protect me against you, and against myself." 

She took the pen from Leslie, and with a bold flourish 
signed " Clara Louisson." Then she addressed the envelope 
herself. 

** Are you sure now, dear ? " she asked, lifting up Leslie's 
chin and smiling at her mistily. 

And presently the two women found themselves on the 
sofa-couch, their arms tightly around one another, rocking 
to and fro with a silent but intimate suggestion of mutu^ 
comforting. A dream-like haze hung over Leslie's mind, 
mingling her poignant grief and her poignant joy into an 
undistinguishable whole, so that she did not know, nor care 
to know, where the one ceased and the other began. Later 
on she would probably find out whether it was her mother's 
embrace which softened the picture of the lonely grave on 
the red karoo, or whether it was the thought of the lonely 
grave that gave such paradisiac tenderness to the touch of her 
mother's arms. For the present it did not matter, — for the 
present nothing mattered. If there were anything that did, 
now, of course, would have been the time to speak of it. 
But they did not speak. They simply sat and rocked each 
other to and fro in an eloquent silence. And after a while, 
— Leslie did not know by what standard of time to reckon 
the interval ; it might have measured minutes or months — 
she felt her mother's head leaning more heavily on her 
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shoulder; her mother's clasp relaxed, and her breathing 
came softly trembling, but regular and gradually lengthen- 
ing out into a steady sustained vibration. Her mother was 
asleep. Cautiously Leslie turned to make sure of the fact, 
and then saw how from between her mother's closed eyelids 
two large tears were slowly trickling down her cheeks. 
Leslie's heart leapt exultantly. Ah, here at last she had the 
secret of it — that was why her mother had been so harsh 
and loveless in the daytime. She had kept all her tender- 
ness for the dark — she did all her weeping in her sleep. 
And reverently Leslie bent and kissed those two trickling 
tears away. 

She waited a little longer, and then with infinite care and 
gentleness placed her mother's head on the cushions. It 
was not the flsitigue of it she shunned — never had she borne 
so precious and welcome a burden — but she had some 
thinking to do, and she was afraid lest the reverberations of 
her thoughts, filtering through the contact of bodies, might 
awaken the sleeper. It was not right, she remembered her 
mother saying, that she should do all the taking and none 
of the giving. And she had just received a most noble and 
invaluable gift — ^her mother, her own beautiful mother with 
her soft, peach-like cheeks, and her yet softer heart which 
only melted when she was quite alone. And what had she 
given in return — as a thankoffenng, an expiation, perhaps ? 
Julius ? No, Julius did not meet the case ; she had not 
given him — ^he had been wrenched from her. He had not 
even belonged to her to give ; he had been his mother's. 
Ah, to inaugurate worthily this new era of daughterly trust 
and obedience it was incumbent upon her to make some 
signally great and voluntary retaliation. She shrank, she 
cowered pitiably into herself as the thought obtruded itself 
upon her more and more : the due price of the love she 
had gained was the love she was offered. The two together 
seemed too much. She grew afraid of the prospect of so 
much compensation. She who had all these years been 
feeding her soul on ashes and Dead Sea fruit, was to have 
suddenly spread before her a banquet of heart's content and 
happiness. No, no, it was quite right ; she must not always 
be selfishly taking and never giving. And so that she might 
not be reproached with giving too little, she would give the 
very most, the very best she had. She would give up her love, 
she would give up the man whose possession she had grown to 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

In the other room Adolphus was reflectively watching the 
smoke of his havamia ascend to the ceiling. He looked 
moody and bored. He had not made a good dinner, and 
that was enough to make a man feel out of sorts in any 
case. And here in addition he was dumped down in an 
atmosphere of sorrowing females, and whether from lack of 
savoir-faire or from pure soft-heartedness it was getting on 
his nerves. Julius' death was very sad and all that, of course, 
but somehow he could not get himself to give full rein to his 
sympathy. It was all very well that Julius had died beauti- 
fully and patriotically, but a man must have lived a poor 
sort of hfe if he has to make it good by death ; he had 
been an out-and-out fool, and Adolphus felt towards him 
the half-pitying resentment which every successful man feels 
towards a failure. Julius' greatest failure had been that he 
had not survived to take up his junior partnership in the 
firm of James Adolphus and Co.,and so strengthen Adolphus' 
relations with the Louisson family. 

He got up from the table and stretched himself and 
yawned hugely. Yes, there could be no doubt of it — ^it was 
very dull here, and he felt distinctly out of sorts and ill at 
ease. If he had not promised Mrs. Louisson to stay he 
would incontinently have gone and taken a hansom down to 
the Empire. He had half an idea to go into the billiard- 
room and knock the balls about But that would be very 
poor fun as well as rather bad form. And his form was a 
thing which Adolphus prided himself upon. He stood 
aside, and watched the maid clear the table, vdshing that 
she would not be so quick about it, as watching her was 
after all some occupation. But soon enough he was alone 
again; he had glanced through the evening paper over 
dinner — it was very uninteresting. The markets were firm 
and showed no signs of any immediate change. Lighting 
another dgar he b^;an to stride up and down the room. 
Well, it was a rather absurd notion, but it did seem as 
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though that fellow Clauston had upset him a good deal the 
other night. He roust have got into his bones, and had 
been sticking there all the time. Adolphus hoped it was 
that It would be a relief to him to know that he had at 
last laid his finger on the cause of the restlessness and 
unsettled state of mind which had characterized him these 
last few days. He was, as he told himself, a plain and 
straightforward man, and did not like dabbling in mysteries 
of any kind. 

As he now came to think of it, Adolphus wondered whether 
he had shown quite the correct attitude towards this very 
original young man. It seemed to him he should have done 
one of two things — either sent him severely to the right-abouts 
with a bit of his mind for company, or simply laughed him 
out of countenance for his foolish presumption. It was very 
obvious to Adolphus that he had done neither. True, he 
had tried to convey to Clauston the impression that his 
decision was irrevocable, and though he might have been 
successful with Clauston, he felt, in a way of angry be- 
wilderment, that he had not been equally successful with 
himself. Instead of clinching the matter, he had left it 
hanging dizzily in the air. No wonder, then, that ever 
since he had gone about with an irritating sense of in- 
completeness, of having fallen short of his intention. Still, 
it was probably too much of a compliment to Clauston to 
say that it was all solely, or even largely, due to him. 
Clauston himself carried no weight, except in so far as he 
himself was Leslie's mouthpiece. He had not asked her 
whether that was so, sitnply because he knew that her 
answer would be in the affirmative. And if he had grown 
angry with her for it, as he easily might have done, his 
anger would have killed the shoots of pity which little by 
little he had of late felt springing up in his heart Once 
or twice, as he had looked at the pale wistful face, he had 
been hard put to it to keep himself from saying, '* James 
Adolphus, you're perfectly within your rights, but you're a 
bit of a scoundrel for all that." He wished to foster this 
pity of his. It was a distinctly more dignified, more satisfy- 
ing feeling than his Barmecide's feast of unrequited love. 
It placed him in a position to dispense favours instead of 
waiting about on door-steps till a crumb of good-will should 
be flung his way. He, James Adolphus, had no business 
to bewailing about on door-steps. It had taken him a 
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whole year to find it out, but having done so he was not 
likely to let the discovery go unused. 

And now it was with him as with the mariner who had 
successfully navigated Scylla and Charybdis only to suffer 
shipwreck on a tiny rock in sight of home. Adolphus felt 
that he could surmount all the larger considerations attach- 
ing to a possible breach with Leslie — the sensation, the 
tittle-tattle, even the final vestiges of heart-ache against 
which he might not yet have steeled himself. There only 
remained a small and seemingly negligible hitch which, 
however, threatened to throw everything out of gear — ^there 
was his feeling of personal pique. It was galling to make 
way only to see somebody else step immediately into your 
shoes. He had only to tell Leslie that she was free, and 
she was at once ready to fall into Clauston's arms. What 
was the matter with this fellow Clauston — where was he so 
wonderful ? It was true he could talk, and he seemed to 
have his notions about things. But so had he, Adolphus ; 
he had ideas quite as sane and useful as Clauston's, only 
that they ran on somewhat different lines. But surely that 
was not enough on which to make out for Clauston a patent 
of superiority. Adolphus' stride became longer, fiercer, as 
he turned the matter over in his mind. No, for Clauston 
he would not make way; he was not good enough. He 
would hang on a little longer, till somebody appes^ed who 
would make him a more creditable successor. He always 
had time to be magnanimous then. 

Mercy on him — it was very dull here. He looked round 
for something to read him into a doze. He stopped at the 
sideboard and picked up the book that was lying on it Ah, 
yes, this was Clauston's book. All day yesterday Leslie had 
been reading it. Adolphus had watched her devour the 
pages, her cheeks flushed, her eyes flaming, and when she 
had arrived at the end, she had straightway turned back and 
started once more at the beginning. With a huger yawn 
than before, Adolphus flung himself into a chair. Great 
heavens ! it was only a quarter to nine ; there was the whole 
evening to be yawned through yet. Oh, well, he might as 
well see what this fellow Clauston was made of. He opened 
the book somewhere about the middle and turned a page or 
two till he came to a passage where the words looked easy 
and monosyllabic. He could always leave off as soon as the 
jaw-breakers became too frequent. He read on ; presently 
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there were any number of long words, but the lines were 
nevertheless quite easy to understand Adolphus grew quite 
proud of himself; he had no idea his vocabulary was so 
extensive. He even felt no difficulty in following the drift 
of the argument. Really, the book was not a bit dull ; he 
did not feel the slightest inclination to yawn, much less 
to doze. And then he pulled himself together, or rather, 
he felt it was the book which pulled him together and per- 
vaded him with that strange sense of strenuousness. The 
book had gripped him — it held him as under a spelL It 
was telling him wonderful things. It made clear to him 
that he had been living all the time on the brink of a 
revelation* only that he had never dreamed of stretching out 
his hand and drawing the curtain. And again, what had 
appeared to him drab, ignoble commonplaces now struck 
upon his vision as great emblems transfigiured by the halo of 
the ideal For the first time in his life he saw, although he 
would have found it hard to put it into words — he saw the 
generic aspect of the Jew. He saw himself as a limb of the 
body corporate, and felt the elemental stir of racial existence. 
He caught a glimpse of the abstract spirit of his people, its 
greatness of purpose, manifesting itself now in a noble op- 
portunism and now in heroic abnegation. It seemed to him 
an immense gain, this new light in which he saw the old 
things ; it was worth many many thousands to those who 
could appreciate its value, and his chest heaved high to 
think that he was now of these elect He had acquired 
nothing more or less than a new, true working policy of life. 
His race was to him no longer an ethnological anachronism, 
his faith a lumber-room of fossilized incongruities, his co- 
religionists the unconsidered supernumeraries of the world's 
stage. All was changed ; he was changed — he did not re- 
cognize himself. Instead of fragmentary glimmerings of 
understanding he had become endowed with an imperially 
racial consciousness ; he caught the meaning of Clauston's 
reference to a common cause. That reminded him — he 
had almost forgotten : all this was Clauston's doing, the 
man whom he had not deemed worthy of stepping into 
his shoes. Yes, there was still a reason why he should 
not do so. It was not meet for Clauston to covet what 
Adolphus possessed, what Adolphus had at his disposal. 
And yet, after all, that was Clauston's own affair. . . . 
He laid aside the book, and passing his hand across his 
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aching eyes, lifted himself from the chair. At that moment 
the door opened quietly and Leslie came in. 

'* I am sorry I kept you waiting," she said, stepping up 
close to him. 

"Ah, of course, p — ^poor Julius," he stammered at 
random. 

" I had promised to give you my answer last Saturday, 
and I am two days late. I am ready to many you when 
you like.** 

« Eh— what's that ? " asked Adolphus, starting back. 

" I am ready to marry you when you like," she repeated, 
with a shade more emphasis on the words. 

"H'm." 

He thrust his hands into his pockets and looked down 
reflectively. 

''I say," he resumed after a slight pause, ''d'ye mind 
telling whether you are going to marry me for my own 
sake — on my own merits, so to speak?" he added as 
Clauston's phrase flashed across his recollection. 

For reply she only moved nearer the table on the edge 
of which she propped one of her arms as if for support. 

"Oh, so you'd rather not say," exclaimed Adolphus. 

"Would it make any difference?" she asked humbly. 

" Oh, just a bit But of course . . ." And he shrugged 
his shoulders vaguely. 

"James," she quavered, taking a step or two nearer to 
him. 

" Oh, it's all right, old girl — I'm not the least bit angry 
with you." 

She sat down in a chair and toyed aimlessly, miserably 
with her handkerchief. Adolphus, his hands still deeper 
in his pockets, had walked away from her, and with his 
back to the room stood looking out through the window. 
"Noble opportunism and heroic abn^ation" — the key- 
note of his people's history ! The phrase kept surging 
through his mind ; it was the concluding words of one of 
the later chapters in the book. If he wished to be con- 
sistent, he must henceforth live up to that history, and, 
perhaps, he could not make a better start than the one 
which offered itself now. It seemed it had but needed 
this one thing to make the last doubt vanish from his 
mind: she too was noble, she too was heroic; she too 
had the strength for opportune sacrifice. She was worthy 
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of the man who with such a firm clear voice had pro- 
claimed that Israel was one of the everlasting glories of 
the world, and had brought home to him that he too was 
of Israel. His thoughts received interruption from a sharp 
staccato knock at the street-door followed by a clang of the 
house-belL 

^'I suppose thafs Stella," he said, turning calmly to 
Leslie. 

She considered a moment. " Stella came in half-an-hour 
ago ; she is with mother." And then, with a sudden shock, 
she started up in trembling agitation and walking swiftly 
close up to him said, her words stumbling upon one another : 
" I know who it is ; it's he — it's Mr. Clauston. Please go 
out and speak to him — tell him he can't see anybody. Say 
you will deliver his message of condolence — I suppose that 
is what he has called for. Go, go," she urged him trembling, 
" if s all in your hands now, James — ^if you don't send him 
away . . .*' 

" Then you don't want to see him — you don't want to see 
him?" He raised his voice as he repeated the question. 

" No." Her hands clasped each other desperately. 

"Well, it's a funny way to say no if you mean no," 
commented Adolphus, as he slowly strolled out of the 
room. 

He found that Clauston had already gained admission 
and was coming towards him eagerly. 

" Very sad, isn't it ? " he said under his breath. " I saw 
it in the list for to-morrow morning's edition, and I thought 
I'd run up to see if I could be of any assistance— of course, 
one really can't be, in these cases, still that's the first impulse. 
Howdo they take it?" 

" Come in — I'm not so sure that you can't be of any 
assistance," replied Adolphus, taking him by the arm and 
drawing him into the room. Leslie could not repress a 
little cry as she saw the two men enter, and then stood 
rigid. Clauston was just about to address her when 
Adolphus interrupted him. 

"I say, old chap" — ^his tone sounded careless — "did 
you write this book all out of your own head ? " 

Clauston looked at him nonplussed. 

"I've just been reading it, you know," continued 
Adolphus, "seems to me jolly good, you know." He 
stopped and fumbled at his cuff. ^ No, that's not what 
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I want to say to you. I want to tell you that this book 
of yours has done for me what all my Jewbh brains with 
which I raked in my half a million has never succeeded 
in doing for me: it made me feel proud of having been 
bom a Jew." 

"Tm very glad to hear it, Adolphus," replied Clauston 
gravely. ** Thank you for the compliment" 

"Yes, but that isn't all," went on Adolphus, his tone now 
one of feverish gaiety. " You remember we had a sort of 
argument the other night which of us two was the better 
man. IVe come to the conclusion that you are. Well, 
there she is — take her." 

" Adolphus," cried Clauston angrily, " you are mad ! 
How dare you talk like this in this house of mourning? 
Haven't you more heart than that?" 

" I have, I have, I assure you — a great deal more than 
that. It's you who are the fool to think that I'm joking. 
I don't say that I haven't done any joking in my time. 
I've played a practical joke on this girl and kept it up 
for twelve months. Only, if it's any consolation to you — 
I didn't get oflf scot-free either. Well, ta-ta, children— I'm 
off. Take care of yourselves. Her mother said she wanted 
a man about the place. You've got the right to that now. 
I leave you in possession, old chap." 

Hours and hours seemed to intervene between his exit 
from the room and the sound of the closing street-door—so 
deep was the silence, so great the tension. Then timidly 
Leslie crept towards Clauston. 

" Did you expect this?" she asked. 

" Yes, I knew you were waiting for miracles — Leah." 

" Leah ! " she echoed in joyous surprise. 

"Leah," he said, caressing the word, as it were. "And 
if anybody asks you the name of your husband-to-be, you 
will say Abraham Clausenstein. We both take back our 
birth-right to-night." 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

EPILOGUE 

The farm-house at the north end of the village showed 
bright and cosy in the chill autumn evening against its 
background of bleak, fallow corn-land. In the parlour the 
mistress of it sat leisurely stitching away at some embroidery. 
Occasionally she raised her head to listen to the sounds 
from without A quarter of an hour ago the locomotive- 
whistle had shrilled as the train from town drew up at the tiny 
country station. If he came at all he must be here within 
the next few minutes. She stitched away, her face placidly 
thoughtful, her hands very steady, her eyes intent in calm, 
judicial scrutinizing on the faultless progress of her work. 
Presently she laid it aside and went to open the door as the 
echo of slow measured footsteps reached her hearing from 
the short gravel-walk under the window. 

'*I am glad you have come,'' she said quietly to the 
comer, a man with a stooping back ; ** only why did you not 
wait for to-morrow ? You know the evening air is not good 
for you." 

"Evening air, morning air, — what does it matter?" he 
replied brightly. " I thought you might want to know the 
sooner." 

" Oh, well, since you never will think of yourself,** she 
said with half a sigh. And then she waited for him to speak. 

" I saw them," said the man. 

She nodded. 

" I was standing in their place of worship behind a pillar 
and watched the two of them. They both looked glad and 
contented, he especially so. Nobody noticed me. Or at 
least, perhaps they noticed but did not recognize.*' 

"He looked glad, you say?" she asked eagerly. 

" On his face there was no trace of grief, no after-shadow 
of a storm. She wept a little but not much.** 

"Ah, so ! " sighed the woman. It was a sigh of relief, as 
if her last burden had been taken from her souL Her eyes 
grew visibly in brightness. Then she turned to the man. 

" I think we did everything for the best, we two." 

" I think we did, with the blessing of God," he replied 
readily. 
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She glanced at him keenly. "Do you regret — do you 
repine — for your$elf?" 

" How can I repine when you are alive to ask me that ? " 
was his reply. 

She stooped and quickly snatching up his hand pressed it 
to her lips. The action seemed to pour strong wine into him. 

'* How can I feel regret for myself when I see the leaping 
flame where by now there might only have been cold ashes, 
when I see you hale and well, you who lay a bleeding, death- 
sore lamb by the roadside ? I heard your voice in the village 
choir the last Lord's Day, and I thought it was the voice of 
a bird as it carols, having escaped the noose of the fowler." 

" No, no — you must not say that," she broke in on him 
hotly. It reminded her of a comparison she had once 
made herself, and her heart had not yet left off reproach- 
ing her for it. " There was no snare — ^there was no fowler. 
I went to them with open eyes. There is no blame to them." 

''Of course there is no blame to them," he echoed 
obediently. 

" And now my speech is with you," she said, with severe 
kindness in her voice. "You know the adage — 'physician 
heal thyself' I" 

" Yes, yes, I know," he replied earnestly, " I am doing 
what I promised. My ship is ready for me. In a few more 
days I shall have started. I shall be away two years. And 
then I shall return, myself— or not at all." 

His eyes were fixed on hers with a dumb question latent 
in their depths. She sustained his glance until his own 
drooped before her. Then she said evenly : 

" Come, friend, let us pray for God's blessing on your 
journey 1 " 

"Yes, let us pray for me and for you," he assented. 

"And for them as well," she added quickly. 

The minutes passed as they rested on their knees, rapt 
in silently reverential reverie. Then, as though for a signal 
to bring them back to the waking world, her voice rose up 
in prayerful peroration : 

" Oh, Father, give unto each man his own, and be Thou 
for us all I" 

"And be Thou for us all^-amen !" echoed the man, rising 
to his feet and lifting his eyes hopefully to the star-covered 
heavens. 
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